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LORD CHESTERFIELD's 
LETTERS 
LETTER CCXXI, 


London, March 29th, O. . 1150. | 


Mx DAR FRIEND, 

* OU are now, I ſuppoſe, at Naples, i in a new ſcene of Virtu, 
examining all the curioſities of Herculaneum, watching the 

_ eruptions of Mount Veſuvius, and ſurveying the magnifcent 
churches and public buildings, by which Naples is diſtinguiſh- 
ed. You have a Court there into the bargain, which, I hope, 
you frequent, and attend to. Polite manners, à verſatility of 
mind, a complaiſance even to enemies, and the wolto ſciolto, 
with the penſieri ſtretti are only to be learned at Courts; and 
and muſt be well learned by whoever would either ſhine or 
thrive in them. Thoagh they do not change the nature, they 
ſmooth and ſoften the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexte- 
rity, and flexibility ſupply the place of natural force; and it is 
the ableſt mind, not the ſtrongeſt body, that prevails there. 
Monfieur, and Madame Foglioni will, I am ſure, ſhew you all 
the politeneſs of Courts; for I know no better bred people than 
they are. Domeſticate yourſelf there while you ſtay at Naples, 
and lay aſide the Eugliſh coldneſs and formality, You have 
alſo a letter to Comte Mahony, whoſe houſe I hope you fre- 
quent, as it is the reſort of the beſt company. His ſiſter, Ma- 
dame Bulkely, is now here, and had I known of your going ſo 
{oon to Naples, I would have got you, -z abundanti, a \etter 
| A 2 from 
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of maſters, and has occaſioned many wars; the general hiſtory 
of wbich will enable you to aſk many oper queſtions, and to 


receive uſeful informations in return. Inquire into the manner 


and form of that government ; for conſtitution it has none, be- 
ing an ab olute one; but the moſt abſolute governments have 
ceriain cuſtoms and forms, which are more or leſs obſerved by 


their reſpective tyrants. In China it is the faſhion for the Em- 


perors, abſolute as they are, to govern with juſtice and equity; 
as in he other oriental monarchies it is the cuſtom to govern by 
viojenc- and cruelty. The E ing of France, as abſolute, in fact, as 
any at them, is by cuſtom only more gentle; for I know of no 
conſt.cutional bar to his will. England is now the only monar- 
cby in the world, that can properly be ſaid to have a conſtitu- 
tion; for the people's rights and liberties are ſecured by laws. 
I cannot reckun Sweden and Poland to be monarchies, thole 
two Kings having little more to ſay than the Doge at Venice. 
I do not preſume to ſay any thing of the covſtitution of the Em- 
pire to you, who are juriſperitorum Germanicorum facile 
Prin'eps. | 
When you write to me, which, by the way, you do pretty. 
ſeldom, tell me rather whom you ſee, than what you fee. In- 
form me of your evening tranſaqions and acquaintances; 
where, and how you paſs your evenings; what Engliſh people 
you meet with, and a hint of their ole oy what people of 
learning you have mad acquaintance with: and, if you will 
truſt me with ſo iniportant ai: affair. what belle paſſion inflanes: 
you. I intereſt myſelf moſt in what perſonally conceri's you. 


moſt ; end this is a very critical vear in your lite. To talk like} 


2 birtu ſo, your canvais is, T think. a good one, and Raphget: 
Harte bas draw che outlines ad: irably; nothing is now wants! 
ing but the colouring of Titian, and the graces, te morbiddez%4 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD's Ler. CCXXI. 
from her to her brotuer The.converſation of the moderns in 
the evening. is full as neceſſary for you, as that of the ancients ) 
in the morning. f 
You would do well, while you are at Naples, to read foms 
very ſhort hiſtory of that kingdom. It has had great variety 
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of Guido, but that is a great deal, You muſt get them ſoon, 
or you will never get them at all. Per la lingua Italiana ſono 
ficuro ch'ella n'e adeſſo profeſſore, a ſeguo tale eh' is non ardife 
ca dirle altra coſa in quellu lingua ſe non. Addio. 


LETTER CCXRIT 
London, April 26th O. S. 2750. 


My Dear FRIEND, | | 

S your journey to Paris approaches, and as that period will, 
one way or another, be of infinite conſequence to you, my let- 
ters will henceforward be principally calculated for that meri- 
dian. You will be left there to your owa diſcretion, inſtead of 
Mr Harte's; and you will allow me, I am fure, to diſtruſt a lit- 

tle the diſcretion of eighteen. You will find in the Academy a 

number of young fellows much leſs diſcreet than yourſelf, Theſe, 

will all be your acquaintances; bnt look about you firſt and in- 
quire into their reſpective characters, before you form any con- 

nections among them: and, ceteris paribus, fingle out thoſe. 
of the moſt conſiderable rank and family. Shew them a di- 
ſtinguiſhing attention; by which means you will get into their 
reipeQive houſes, and keep the beſt company. All thoſe French 
young fellows are exceſſively etourdit: be upon your guard a- 
Fainſt ſcrapes and quarrels : bave no corporal pleaſantries with 
them, no jeux de mains, no coups de chambriere, which fre- 


quently bring on quarrels, Be as lively as they, if you pleaſe, , 


but at the ſame time be a little wiſer than they. As to letters, 
you will find moſt of them ignorant; do not reproach them 

with that ignorance, nor make them feel your ſuperiority. It 
is not their fault, they are all bred up for the army; but, on the 
other hand, do not allow their ignorance and idleneſs to break 
in upon thoſe morning hours which you may be able to allot to 
your ſerious ſtudies. No breakfaſtings with them, which con- 
ſume a great deal of time; but tell them (not magiſterially and 
ſententiouſly) but that you will read two or three hours in the 
A3 morning, 


"= LORD CHESTERFIELD's LET. CCXXII. 
morning, and that for the reſt of the day yon are very much at 
their ſervice. Though, by the way, I Lope you will keep wi- 


ſer company in the evenings, 


I muſt inſiſt upon your never going to what is called the Eng- 


liſn coffee-houſe at Paris, which is the reſort of all the ſcrub 


Engliſh, and alſo of the fugitive and atizinted Scotch and Iriſh : 4 
party quarrels, and drunken ſquabbles are very frequent there; 


and I do not know a more degrading place in all Paris. Cof- 
fee-houſes and tavernsare by no means cr:ditable at Paris. Be 


cautiouſly upon your guard againſt the infinite number of fine- 


dreffed and fine-ſpoken chevaliers d' induſtrie and aventuriers 
which ſwarm at Paris; and keep every body civilly at arms 
length, of whoſe real character or rank you are not previouſly 


informed. Monſieur le Comte or Monſieur le Chevalier in a 
handſome laced coat, er tres bien mis, accoſts you at the play, 


or fome other public places; he conceives at firſt ſight an infi- 
| mite regard for you, he ſees that you are a ſtranger of the firſt 
diſtinction, he offers yon his ſervices, and wiſhes nothing more 
ardently than to contribute, as far as may be in his little power, 
to procure you les agremens de Paris. He is acquainted with 
ſome ladies of condition, qui preferent une petite ſociete agrea- 


ble, et des petits ſouper amiables d'honnettes gens, au tumulte 


et a la diſſipation de Paris; and he will with the greateſt plea- 
ſure imaginable have the honour of introducing you to theſe la- 
dies of quality. Well, if you were to accept of this kind offer, 
and go with him, you will find az tro/ieme a handſome, painted 
and p d ſtrumpet, in a tarniſhed filver or gold ſecond-hand 
robe; playing a ſham party at cards for livres, with three or 


four ſharpers well dreſſed enough, and dignified by the titles 


of Marquis, Comte, and Chevaliet, The lady receives you in 


the molt polite and gracious manner, and with all thoſe compli. 


ments de routine which every French woman has equally. 


Though ſhe loves retirement and ſhuns le grande monde, yet ſhe. 


confeſſes herſelf obliged to the Marquis for having procured her 
ſo. ineſtimable, ſo accompliſhed an acquaintance as yourſelf; 


bot her concern is 2 to amuſe you; for ſhe never ſuffers play 
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Lev. CCXXIIL. LETTERS TO HIS SON. - 
at her houſe for above a livre; if you can amuſe yourſelf with 
that low play till ſupper, a la bonne heure. Accordingly you fit 


&F down to that little play, at which the good company takes care 


that you ſhall win fifteen or ſixteen livres, which gives them an 
opportunity of celebrating both your good luck and your god 
play. Supper comes up, and a good one it is, upon the ſtrength 

of your being to pay for it. La marguiſe en fait les honneurs 
au mieux talks ſentiments, nœurs et morale; interlarded with 
enjouement, and accompanied with ſome oblique ogles, which 


bid you not deſpair in time. After ſupper, Pharaon, lanſque- 


net, or quinze happen accidentally to be mentioned: the Cheva- 
lier propoſes playing at one of them for half an hour; the Mar- 
quiſe exclaims againſt it, and vows ſhe will not ſuffer it, but is 
at laſt prevailed upon by being aſſured gue ee ne ſera que pour 
des rieus. Then the wiſhed for moment is come, the operation 
begins: you are cheated, at beſt, of all the money in your 
pocket, and if you ſtay late, very probably robbed of your watch 
and ſnuff-box, poffibly murdered for greater ſecurity. This, I 
can aſſure you, is not exaggerated, but a literal deſcription of | 
what happens every day to ſome raw and inexperienced ſtran- 
ger at Paris. Remember to receive all theſe civil gentlemen, 
who take ſuch a fancy to you at firſt ſight, very coldly, and take 
care always to be prievouſly engaged, whatever party they pro- 
poſe to you. You may happen ſometimes in very great and 
good companies to meet with ſome dexterous gentleman, who 
may be very deſirous, and alſo very ſure, to win your money, if 
they can but engage you to play with them. Therefore lay it 
down, as an invariable rule never to play with men, but only with 
women of faſhion, at low play, or with women and men mixed. 
But at the ſame time, whenever you are aſked to play deeper 
than you would, do not refufe it gravely and ſententiouſly, al- 
leging the folly of ftaking what would be very inconvenient to 
one to loſe, againſt what one does not want to win; but parry 
thoſe invitations ludicrouſly, et en badinant. Say that if you 
were ſure to loſe, you might poſlibly play, but that you may as 
welt win, you dread Pembarras des richeſſes, ever fince you have 

oy | ſeen I 


| that you ſhall have lodgings of your 2 . dan: 
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ſeen what an 1 incuwbrance they were to poor Harlequin, and 
that thereſore you are determined never to venture the wirining 
above two Louis a day: this ſort of liglit triflit g way of decli- 
ning invitations to vice and folly, is more becoming your age, 
and at the ſame time more effectual, than grave philoſophical 
refaſa's. A young fellow who ſeems to have no will of his 
own, and who does every thing that is aſked of him, is called a 
very good natured, but at the ſame time is thought a very filly 
young fellow. Act wiſely, upon ſolid principles, and from true 
motives, but keep them to yourſelf, and never talk ſententiouſly; 
When you are invited to drink, ſay you with you could, but 
that ſo little makes you both drunk and fick, gue le jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle. 

Pray ſhe w great attention, and make your court to Monſi eur 

de la Gukrinisre; he is well with Prince Charles, and many 
people of the firſt diſtinction at Paris; his commendations will 
raiſe your character there, not to ment ion that his favour will 

be of ule to you in the Academy itſelf. For the reaſons which 1 
mentioned to you in my laſt, I would have you be interne in the 
Academy for the firſt fix months ; but after that, 1 promiſe you, 


the mean time I hear well of you, a t you Hi _ 
eſteemed in the beſt French companies. You want nothin g now,, 
thank God, but exterior advantages, that laſt poliſh, that fours: 
nure du monde, and thoſe graces which are ſo neceſſary to 
adorn, and give efficacy to the moſt ſolid merit. They are on- 

ly to be acquired in the beſt companies, and better in the beſt, 
French companies than in any other. You will not want op- 
portunities, for I ſhall ſend you letters that will eſtabliſh you in 
| the moſt diſtinguiſhed companies, not only of the Beau monde, 
but of the beauxeſprits too. Decicate therefore, I beg of you, 
| that whole year to your own advantage and final improvement, 
and do not be diverted from thoſe objects by idle diſſipations, F 
low ſeduction, or bad example. After that year, do whatever 
you pleaſe; I will interfere no longer in your conduct: for I am 
ſure * you and I ſhall be ſafe e then. Adieu. 
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1 ET TER CCAXIT. 
London, April, 3oth, 6 S. r7 50. 


— 
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Mr DEAR Firms, 
R HARTE, who in all his EIN gives you ſome daſh of pa- 
negyric, told me in his laſt a thing that pleaſes me ex- 
tremely; which was, that at Rome you had conſtantly prefer- 
red the eſtabliſhed Italian aſſemblies, to the Engliſh conventi- 
cles ſet up againſt them by diſſenting Engliſh ladies. That 
ſhews ſenſe, and that you know what you are ſent abroad for. 
It is of much more conſequence to know the Mores multorum 
hominum than the Urbes. Pray continue this judicious conduct 
wherever you go, eſpecially at Paris, where, inſtead of thirty, 
you will find above three hundred Engliſh, ri together, 
and converfing with 10 one French body. 
The life of les Milords Anglois is regularly, or if you will ir- 
regularly this. As ſoon as they riſe, which is very late, they 
breakfaſt together, to the utter loſs of two good morning hours, 


| Then they go by coachfulls to the Palais, the Invalides, and 
Notre-Dame; ſrom thence to the Engliſh coffee-houſe, where 
| they make up their tavern party for dinner. From dinner, 


where they drink quick, they adjourn in cluſters, to the play, 


where they crowd up the ſtage, dreſt up in very fine clothes, 


very ill made by a Scotch or Iriſh taylor. From the play to the 


' tavern again, where they get very drunk and where they ei- 


ther quarrel among themſelves, or ſally forth, commit ſome riot 
in the ſtreets, and are taken up by the watch. Thoſe who do 
not ſpeak French be efore they go, are ſure to learn none there, 
Their tender vows are addreſſed to their Iriſh laundrets, unleſs 
by chance ſome itinerant Engliſh woman, eloped from het 
huſband, or her creditors, defrauds her of them. Thus, they re- 
turn home, more petulant, but not more informed, than when 
they left it; and ſhew, as they think, their e en by 


anocledlty back tpeaking and dreſſing in d. n 8 1 JOY 
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Hunc tu Romane cawteto. 


| 


I Connect yourſelf, while you are in France, entirely with the 
French; improve yourſelf with the old, divert yourſelf with the 
young; conform cheerfully to their cuſtoms, even to their little 
follies, but not to their vices. Do not however remonſtrate or 


preach againſt them, for remonſtrances do not ſuit with your 


age. In French companies in general you will not find much 
learning, therefore take care not to brandiſh yours in their fa- 
tes. People hate thoſe who make them feel their own inferio- 

rity. Conceal all your learning carefully, and reſerve it for the 
company of les Gens d Egliſe, on les Gens de Robe; and even then 
tet them rather extort it from you, that find you over willing to 
draw it. You are then thought from that ſeem ing unwillingneſs, 
to have ſtill more knowledge then it may be you really have, 


and with the additional merit of modeity into the bargain. A 


man who talks of, or even hints at his bones fortunes, 18 ſeldom 
believed, or, if believed, much blamed: whereas a man who 
conceals with care is often ſuppoſed to have more than he has 


and his reputation of diſcretion gets him others. It is juſt ſo 


with a man of learning; if he affects to ſhew it, it is queſtioned, 
and he is reckoned only ſuperficial : but if afterwards it appears 
that be really has it, he is pronounced a pedant. Real merit 
of apy kind, wh7 eſt non poteſt diu celari ; it will be diſcovered, 


and nothing can depreciate it, but a man's exhibiting it himſelf. F 
It may not always be rewarded as it ouglit; but it will always 
be known. You will in general find the women of the beau | 
nionde at Paris, more inſtructed than the men, who are bred up 


ſnz!y for the army, and thrown into it at twelve or thirteen 
years old; but then that ſort of education which makes them ig- 
norant of books, gives them a great knowledge of the world, 
an ealy addteſs, and polite manners. 


Feſhion 1s more tyraunical at Paris than in any other place 
in the urid; it governs even more abſolutely than their King, 


which is ſa; ing a great Ccal, The leaſt revelt againſt it is pu- 
niſhed by proicripticn. You muſt obſerve, and conform to all 


oe 
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they do not ſee their way to it diſtinctly, and fall into vice and 
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the minuties of it, if you will be in faſhion there yourſelf; and 
if you are not in faſhion, you are nobody. Get therefore, at all 


events, into the company of thoſe men and women gui done 
neut le ton; and though at firſt you ſhould be admitted upon that 


ſhining theatre only as a perſona muta, perſiſt, perſevere, and 
you will ſoon have a part given you. Take great care never 
to tell in one company what you fee or hiear in another, much 


leſs to divert the preſent company at the expence of the laſt; 
but let diſcretion and ſecrecy be known parts of your charac- 
ter. They will carry you much farther, and much ſafer, than 


more ſhining talents. Be upon your guard againſt quarrels at 
Paris; honour is extremely nice there, though the aſſerting of 
it is exceedingly penal. Therefore point de mauvaiſes Plaiſan- 


teries point de jeux de main et point de raillere piguante. 


Paris is the place in the world where, if you pleaſe, you may 
the beſt unite the utile and the dulce. Even your pleaſures will 
be your improvements, if you take them with the people of the 
place, and in high life, From what you have hitherto done 
every where elſe, I have juſt reaſon to believe, that you will do 
every thing you ought at Paris. Remember that it is your de- 
cilive moment; whatever you do there will be known to thou- 
fands here, and your character there, whatever it is, will get 
before you hither. You will meet with it at London, May 
you and I both have reaſon to rejoice at that meeting! Adieu 


LETTER CCXXIV. 


Toad 2 8th, 0, K #7 50. 


Mr DAR FRIEND, "73-4 
AT your age the love of pleaſures i is extremely natural, 2 
the enjoyment of them not unbecoming: but the danger, at 
your age, is miſtaking the object, and ſetting out wrong in the 
purſuit. The character of a man of pleaſure dazzles young eyes; 


prailigacy. -I remember a ſtfong inſtance of this a great many 
As D year 
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1 LORD CHESTERFIELD's - Lxr, ccxxIx. 
years ago. A. young: fellow, determined to ſhine as a man of 
pleaſure, was at he play, called the, Libertine deſtroyed, : a tras. 


1 


* ba he thought the fine character of the Libertine, that be 
| ſwore | ne would be the Libertine deſiroyed. Some friends aſked} 


him, whether he had not better content himſelf with being 
only the Libertine, without being deſtroyed + ? to which he an- 
ſwered.with great warmth, * No, for that being « deſtroyed was 
66 the perfection of the whole.” This, extravagant as it ſe eg 
in this light, is really the caſe of many an unfortunate young 
fellow, who, captivated by the name of pleaſures, ruſhes indif- 


criminately, and without. taſte, into them all, and is finally de- 


feroyed. I am not ſtoically adv iſing, nor parſonically preaching 


to you, to be A Stoic at your age; far from it: I am pointing, 


out to you the paths to pleaſures, and am endeavouring only to 
quicken and heighten them for you. Enjoy pleaſures, but let 


them be your own, and then you will taſte them: but adopt 


none; truſt to nature; for genuine ones. The pleaſures thaty 
you would feel, you muſt earn; the man who gives himſelf up 
to all, feels none ſenſibly. n am convinced, nes 
ver in his life felt any. "Thoſe only who join ſerious occupa- 
tions with pleaſures, feel either as they ſhould do. Alci- 
biades, though addicted to the molt ſhameful exceſſes, gave 
ſome time to philoſophy, and ſome to buſineſs. Julius Cæſar 
-jbined bulineſs with pleaſure ſo properly, that«they mutually 
aſſiſted each other: and, though he was the huſband of all the 
wives at Rome, he found time to be one of the beſt Scholars, 
almoſt the beft Orator, and abſolutely the beſt Genaral there. 
An uninterrupted life of pleaſures, is as infipid as contemptible. 
Some hours given every day to ſerious buſinbſs, maſt whet both 
the ming and the ſenſes, to enjoy thoſe of pleaſure. A ſurfeit- 
ed. glutton, an emaciated ſot. and an enervated, rotten whore- 


lk matter, peyer enjoy the pleaſures to which they devote them- 
ſelves; they are the only ſo many human ſacrifices to falſe 
Gods. The pleaſures of low life are all of this millaken, mere- 


* Yes ly. 
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1y ſenſual, and diſgraceful nature; whereas thoſe of high life, 


and in good company (though poſſibly in themſelves not more 
moral) are more delicate, more refined, leſs dangerous, and 


leſs diſgraceful; and in the common courſe of things, not reckon- 
ed difgraceful at all. In ſhort, pleaſure muſt not, nay cannat, 


be the miniſter of a man of ſenſe and character; but it may 


| be, Md is, his relief,. bis reward, "It is patticularly fo with. t6- 


gard to the women, who have the utmoſt coutempt, for thoſe 
men, that having no character or conſideration with their own 
ſex, trivolouily paſs their whole time in rue/les, and at toilettes. 


They look upon them as their lumber, and remove them when- 


ever they can get better furniture. Women chooſe their fa. 
vourites more by the ear than by any other of their ſenſes, or 
even their underſtandings. The man whom they hear the moſt 


' commended by the men, will always be the beſt received by 


them. Such a conqueſt flatters their vanity, and vanity is 


their univerſal, if not their ſtrongeſt paſſion. A diſtinguiſhed 


ſpining character is irreſiſtible with them; they crowd to, nay, 
they even quarrel for the danger; in hopes of the triumph. 
Though by the way (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) ſhe who 
conquers only catches a Tartar, and becomes the ſlave of her 
captive. Mais c'eſt la leur faire. Divide your time between 
uſeful occupations and elegant pleaſures, The morning ſeems 
to belong to ſtudy, buſineſs, or ſerious converſations with men 
of learning and figure ; not that I exclude an occafional hour 
at a foz/ette. From fitting down to dinner, the proper buſineſs 


of the day is pleaſure, unleſs real buſineſs, which muſt never be 


poſtponed for pleaſure, happens accidentally to interfere. In 
Zood company the pleaſures of the table are always carried to a 
cortain point of delicacy and gratification but never to exceſs | 
and riot, Plays, operas, balls, fuppers, gay converſations in po- 
lite and cheerful companies properly conclude the evenings; 
not to mention the tender looks that you may direct, and the 


fighs that you may offer, upon theſe ſeveral occaſions, to ſome 


propitious or unpropitious female D-ity, whoſe character and 
manners 
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manners will neither diſgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the li 
of a man of real ſenſe and pleaſure; and by this diſtribution « 
your time, and choice of your pleaſures, you will be equally q 
lified for the buſy, or the veau monde. You ſee I am not rigit 
and do not require that you and I ſhould be of the ſame ag 
What I ſay to you, therefore, ſhould have the more weight, x 
coming from a friend, not a father. But, low company, ant} 
their low vices, their indecent riots and profligacy, I never wi 
| bear, nor forgive. 1 
I have lately received two volumes of Treatiſes, in German 
and Latin, from Hawkins, with your orders, under your ow 5" 


hand, to tak» care of them for you, which orders I ſhall moſs 10 
dutifully and punctually obey; and they wait for you in my li 85 
brary, together with your great collection of rare books, whicd ” 
your Mamma ſent me upon removing from her old houſe. H 

I hope you not only keep up, but improve in your German, at 
for it will be of great uſe to you when you come into buſinely Be 
and the more ſo, as you will be almoſt the only Engliſhman b er 
either can ſpeak or underſtand jt. Pray ſpeak it conſtantly to 228 
all Germans, wherever you meet them, and you will meet mul 
titudes of them at Paris. Is Italian now become eaſy and fan ſet 
liar to you? Can you ſpeak it with the ſame fluency that y *: 
ean ſpeak German? You cannot conceive what an advantage | thu 
it will give you, in negociations, to poſſeſs Italian, German, ul on 
French perfectly, ſo as to underſtand all the force and fineſſe off ** 
thoſe three languages. If two men of equal talents negociate = 
together, he who beſt underſtands the language in which the i 
ne gociation is carried en, will infallibly get the better of the of ©": 
ther. The ſignification and force of one ſingle word is often « af 
great conſequence in a treaty, and even in a letter. , 
- Remember the graces, for without them og! fatica e vand, re 


* u. 
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London, May, 17th. O. S. 1715 


My Dear Friend, 


1 YOUR apprenticeſhip is near out, and you are ſoon to ſet up 


for yourſelf: that approaching moment is a critical one for 
you, and an anxicus one for me. A tradeſman who would ſuc- 
ceed in his way, muſt begin by eſtabliſhing a character of inte- 
grity and good manners: without the former, nobody will go 
to his ſhop at all; without the latter, nobody will go there 


twice. This rule does not exclude the fair arts of trade. He 
may ſell his goods at the beſt price he can, within certain bounds. 


He may avail himſelf of the humour, the whims, and the fan- 
taſtical taſtes of his cuſtomers ; but what he warrants to be 
good muſt be really ſo, what he ſeriouſly aſſerts muſt be true, 
or his firſt fraudulent profits will ſoon 'end in a bankruptcy. 
It is the ſame in higher life, and in the great buſineis of the 


world. A man who does not ſolidly eſtabliſh, and really de- 


ſerve, a character of truth, probity, good manners, and good 


& morals, at his firſt ſetting out in the world, may impoſe, and 


ſhine like a meteor tor a very ſhort time, but will very ſoon va- 


niſh, and be extinguiſhed with contempt. People eafily pardon, 


in young men, the common irregularities of the ſenſes; but 
they do not forgive the leaſt vice of the heart. The heart 
never grows better by age; I fear rather worle ; ; always hard- 


er. A young liar, will be an old one; and a young knave, 


will only be a greater knave as he grows older. But ſhould 
a bad young heart, accompanied with a good- head (which, 
by the way, very ſeldom is the caſe) really reform in a more 
advanced age, from à conſciouineſs of its folly, as well as 
of its guilt; ſuch a converſion would only be thought pru- 


Cevtial and political, but never ſincere. I hope in God, and 


I verily believe, that you want no moral virtue. But the poſ- 


ſeſſion of all the moral virtues, in actu primo, as the logicians 


cull 
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call it, is.not ſufficient ; you muſt have them in acta ſecu l 
too: nay, that is not ſufficient neither; you muſt have the re 
putation of them alſo. Your character in the world muſt b@ 
built upon that ſolid foundation, or it will ſoon fall, and up 
your own head. You cannot therefore be too careful, to | 
nice, too ſcrupulous, in eſtabliſhing this character at firſt, upe 
which your whole depends. Let no converſation, no exampls 
no faſhion, no bor mot, no filly deſire of ſeeming to be aboy 
what moſt knaves, and many fools, call prejudices, ever tempt 
you to avow, excuſe, extenuate, or laugh at the leaſt breach 
morality ;' but ſhew upon all occaſions, and take all occaſion 
to ſhew, a deteſtation and abharrence of it. There, though 
young, you ought to be ſtrict; and there only, while young, i 
becomes you to be ſtrict and forges: But there too, ſpare the 
perſons, while you laſh the crimes. All this relates, as you es 
fily judge, to the vices of the heart, ſuch as lying, fraud, enyy, 
malice, detraction, Ic. and, I do not extend it to the little 
frailties of youth, flowing from high ſpirits, and warm blood. I 
would ill become you, at your age, to declaim againſt them 
and ſententiouſly cenſure, a gallantry, an accidental exceſs d 
the table, a frolic, an inadvertemꝶ: no, keep as free from them 
yourſelf, as you can; but ſay nothing againſt them in others 
They certainly mend by time, often by reaſon; and a man} 
worldly character is not affected by them, provided it be putt 
in all other reſpects. | 
To eome now to a point of mueh leſs, but yet of very great 
conſequence, at your firſt ſetting out. Be extremely upon yon 
guard againſt vanity, the common failiug of unexperience 
youth; but particularly againit that kind of vanity, that dub 
a man a coxcomb; a character which, once acquired, is more is 
delible than that of the prieſthood. It is not to be icagined 
by how many different ways vanity defeats its own purpoſes 
One man decides. peremptorily upon every ſubject, betravs hu 
ignorance upon man. and the es a diſgu ting preſumption up. ice 
the reſt. Another deſires to appear real among the wo, 


men; he hints at the euchufa gement he has received, from tholt 
; | 7 
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he of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank and beauty, and intimates a par- 
iſt * ticular connection with ſome one: if it is true, it is ungenerous; 
if falſe, it is infamous: but in either caſe he deſtroys the reputa- 
tion he wants to get. Some flatter their vanity, by little ex- 
raneous objects, which: have not the leaſt relation to them- 
Welves; ſuch as being deſcended from, related to, or acquaint- 
d with people of diſtinguiſhes merit, and eminent characters. 
hey talk perpetually of their grandſather ſuch-a-one, their 
ncle ſuch-a-one, and tbeir intimate friend, Mr ſuch-a-one, with 
vhom, poflibly, they are hardly acquainted. But admitting it 
| il to be as they would have it, what then? Have they the 
nore merit for thefe accidents” Certainly not. On the contra- 
Py, their taking up adventitious, proves their want of intrinſic 
merit; a rich man never borrows. Take this rule for granted, 
as a never - failing one— That you muſt never ſeem to affect the 
aracter in which you have a mind to ſhine. Modeſty i is the, 
Puly ſure bait, when you angle for praiſe. The affectation of 
Courage will make even a brave man paſs only for a bully; as 
Fhe affectation of wit will make a man of parts paſs for a cox-, 
'Fromb.. By this modeſty, I do not mean timidity, and aukward 
Paſhfulueſs. On the contrary, be inwardly firm and ſteady, 
now your own value, whatever it may be, and act upon that 
principle; but take great care to let nobody diſcover, that you. 
o know your own value. Whatever real merit you ha ve, other 
People will diſcover, and people always magnify their own dif. 
overies, as they leſſen thoſe of others. | 
For God's fake revolve all theſe things ſeriouſly in your 
houghts, before you launch out alone into. the ocean of Paris. 
Recolledt the obſervations that you have yourſelf made upon, 
ankind, compare and connect them with my inſtructions, aud 
then act ſyſtematically and conſequentially from them; a jour 
Wa journee. Lay your little plan now, which you will hereafter 
extend and improve by your own obſervations, and by the ad- 
ice of thoſe. who can never mean to miſlead you: I mean Mr a 
arte and myſelf, | 
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LETTER ccxxvi. 


London, May 24th, O. f. 178 


My Dax Friend, 


1 RECEIVED yeſterday your letter of the 7th, N. S. from Na 
| ples, to which place I find you have travelled, claffically 
eritically, and da wirtwoſo. You did right, for whatever 
worth ſeeing at all, is worth ſeeing well, and better than molig; 
people ſee it. It is a poor and frivolous excuſe, when any thin 
curious is talked of that one has ſeen, to ſay, 7 ſaw it, hut rec 
ty I did not much mind it. Why did they go to ſee it, if the 
would not mind it? or why would they not mind it when the 
ſaw it? Now you are at Naples, you paſs part of your tim 
there, en honnete homme, da garbato cavaliere, in the Cor 
and the beſt companies. I am told that ſtrangers are receive 
with the utmoſt hoſpitality at Prince-——que lui il fait bon 
chere, et que madame la Princeſſe donne chere entiere ; mais 4 
fa chair eſt plus que hazardee ou mortifee meme; which in plainſ=* 
Engliſh means, that ſhe is not only tender, but rotten. If th 
be true, as I am pretty ſure it is, one may ſay to her in a litera 
ſenſe, ; Juvenumgue prodis, publica cura. * 

Mr Harte informs me that you are clothed in ne af 
Parel; a young fellow ſhould be ſo, eſpecially abroad, when 
fine clothes are ſo generally the faſhion. Next to their bein 
fine, they ſhould be well made, and worn eaſily: for a man 
only the leſs genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he ſhews: 

regard for it, and is not as eaſy in it as it it were a plain one. 

I thank you for your drawing, which I am impatient to ſ 
and which I ſhall hang upin a new gallery that I am building 
at Blackheath, and very fond of; but I am ſtill more impatient 
for another copy, which I wanker I have not yet received, 
mean the copy of your countenance. I believe, were that 

whole length, it would {till fall a good deal ſhort of the dimenF 
| | Gag 
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ns of the drawing after Dominichio, which you ſay is about 
ght feet high; and J take you, as well as myſelf, to be of the 
mily of the Piccolomini. Mr Bathurſt tells me, that he thinks 
Ju rather taller than I am; if ſo, you may very poſſibly get up 


'Þ five feet eight inches, which I would compound for, though I 
Fould wiſh you five feet teu. In truth, what do I not wiſh you, 
Pat has a tendency to perfection? I ſay a tendency only, for ab- 
Nute perfection is not in human nature, ſo that it would be idle 
I wiſh it. But I am very willing to compound for your coming 
arer to perfection, than the generality of your contemporaries: 
Without a compliment to you, I think you bid fair for that. Mr 
wi arte affirms, (and, if it were conſiſtent with his character, 
ould I believe ſwear) that you have no vices of the heart; you 
Nove undoubtedly a ſtock both of ancient and modern learning, 
Thich, I will venture to ſay, nobody of your age has, and which 
wuft now daily increaſe, do what you will, What then do you 
Fant towards that practicable degree of perfection which I wiſh 
du? Nothing but the knowledge, the turn, and the manners of 
ne world; I mean the beau monde. Theſe, it is impoſſible that 
guiFou can yet have quite right: they are not given, they muſt be 
ziffearned. But then, on the other hand, it is impoſſible not to ac- 
i@uire them, if one has a mind to them; for they are acquired in- 
nſibly, by keeping good company, if one has but the leaſt at- 
2ntion to their characters and manners. Every man becomes, 
a certain degree, what the people he generally converſes with 
zen re. He catches their air, their manners, and even their way 
f thinking. If he obſerves with attention, he will catch them 
oon, but if he does not, he will at long run contract them in- 
nſibly. I know nothing in the world but poetry, that is not 
o be acquired by application and care. The ſum total ef this 
2 very comfortable one for you, as it plainly amounts to this, 
ling in your favour ; that you now want nothing but what even your 
zen pleaſures, if they are liberal ones, will teach you. I congratu- 
d.! ate both you and myſelf, upon your being i in ſuch a ſituation, 
t That, excepting your exerciſes, nothing is now wanting dat 
Pleaſures to —— you. Take them, but (as I am fure 5 
will) 
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will) with people of the firſt faſhion, wherever you are, and thefthou 
buſineſs is done; your excrciſes at Paris, which I am ſure youf aim 
will attend to, will ſupple and faſhion your body; and the com- whe 
pany you will keep there will, with ſome degree of obſervatiolff tain 
on your part, ſoon give you the air, addreſs, manners, in ſhort Þ whi 
le ton de la bonne campagnie. Let not thoſe confiderationsÞ muc 
however, make you vain: they are only befw#en you and me giv 
but as they are very comfortable ones, they muſt juſtly give you = 
manly aſſurance, a firmnels, a ſteadineſs, without which a man 

can neither be well bred, ar in any light appear to advantage, ot 

really what he is. They may jaftly remove all timidity, auk- 

ward baſhfulneſs, low diffidence of one's ſelf, and mean abject l Ar 
complaiſance, to every or any body's opinion. La Bruyere ſays ] den 
very truly, on ne vant dans ce monde, que ce que en veut va. ¶ put 
loir : It is a right principle to proceed upon in the world, ta- I yoy 
king care only to guard againſt the appearances and outward ] dit 
ſymptoms of vanity. Your whole then, you ſee, turns upon the an 
company you keep for the future. I have laid you in variety off $4; 
the belt at Paris, where at your arrival, you will find a cargo of rer 
letters, to very different ſorts of people, as beaux eſprits, ſca- net 
vans, et belles dames. Theſe, if you will frequent them, will ſer 
form you, not only by their examples, but by their advice, and for 


admonitions in private, as I have defired them to do; and con- th 


ſequently add to what you have, the only one thing now need - wi 

1 - wh 
Pray tell me what Italian books you have read, and whether W 

that language is now become familiar to you. Read Arioſto 

and Taſſo through, and then you will have read all the Italian an 

poets, who, in my opinion, are worth reading. In all events, an 

when you get to Paris, take a good italian maſter to read Ita: 

lian with you three times a week; not only to keep what you 

have already, which you would otherwiſe forget, but alſo to per- 

fect you in the reſt. It is a great pleaſure, as well as a great ads 

vantage, to be able to ſpeak to people of all nations, and well, 


in their own language. Aim at perfection in every things 


though, 
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ae though in moſt things it is unattainable; however, they who 
aim at it, and perſevere; will come mach nearer to it, than thoſe 
I whoſe lazineſs and deſpondency make them give it up as unat- 


tainable. Magnis tamen excidit aufis, is a degree of praiſe 
which will always attend a noble and ſhining temerity, and a 
much better ſign in a young fellow, than ſerpere humi tutus ni- 
mhm timiquſque pr ocellæ. For men, as well as women, 


born to be controuled, 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 


A man who ſets out in the world with real timidity and diffi- 


| dence, has not an equal chance in it; he will be diſcouraged, 
'F put by, or trampled upon. But to ſacceed, a man, eſpecially a 


young one, ſhould have inward firmneſs, ſteadineſs, and in repi- 
dity; with exterior modeſty, and Jeeming difidence. He muſt 


| modeſtly, but reſolutely, aſſert his own rights and privileges. 


Sauviter in modo, but fortiter in re. He ſhould have au appa- 
rent frankneſs and openneſs, but with inward caution and cloſe- 
neſs. All thefe things will come to you by frequenting and ob- 
ſerving good company. And by good cempany, I mean that 
fort of company, which is called good company by every body of - 
that place. When all this is over, we ſhail meet; and then we 
will calk over, fete-a. tete, the various little finiſhing ſtrokes, 


which converſation and acquaintance occaſionally ſuggeſt, and 


which cannot be methodically written. 

Tell Mr Harte that I have received his two letters of the 2d 
and 8th, N. S. which, as fuon as I have received a third, 1 wull 
anſwer. Adieu, my dear! I find you will do. 


LET. 
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London, June 5. O. S. 17 80. f 4 


My Dear FRIEND, ; — 
1 HAVE received your picture, which I have long waited i 
with impatience: I wanted to ſee your countenance, 
whence I am very apt, as I believe moſt people are, to form ſon 
general opinion of the mind. If the painter has taken you, P* 
well as he has done Mr Harte, (for his picture is by far the me 
like I ever ſaw in my life) I draw good concluſions from yoſ 
countenance, which has both ſpirit and ſineſſe in it. In bufſ* 
you are pretty well increaſed ſince I ſaw you; if your height| 
not increaſed in proportion, I deſire that you will make haſte 
complete it. Seriouſly I believe that your exerciſes at Paris wi 
make you ſhoot up to a good ſize; your legs, by all account 
ſeem to promiſe it. Dancing excepted, the wholeſome part, mi- 
the beſt part of thoſe academical exerciſes. 1s degraiſſent 
homme. A propos of exerciſes; I have prepared every thine: 
for your reception at Monſieur de la Guceriniere's, and you®! 
room, Fc. will be ready at your arrival. I am ſure you muſt N 
ſenſible how much better it will be for you to be interne in tf 
Academy, for the firſt ſix or ſeven months at leaſt, than to be gt 
hotel garni, at ſome, diſtance from it, and obliged to go to it ew 
ry morning, let the weather be what it will, not to mention ibu 
| loſs of time too; beſides, by living and boarding in the Acad 
my, you will make an acquaintance with half the young fel 
of faſhion at Paris; and in a very little while be looked upon i 
one of them in all French companies; an advantage that has n 
ver yet happened to any one Engliſhman that Thave known. 
am ſure you do not ſuppoſe that the difference of the expend 
which is but a trifle, has any weight with me in this reſc.utio 
You have the French language ſo perfectly, and you will acquity 
the French tournure ſo ſoon, that I do not kuow any body 
Rkely to paſs his time 10 well at Paris as yourſelf. Our young 
We countrym 
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| Fountrymen have generally too little French, and too bad ad- 
Þreſs, either to preſent themſelves, or be well received in the beſt 
French companies; and, as a proof of it, there is no one inſtance 
750.Þf an Engliſkman's having ever been ſuſpected of a gallantry 
ith a French woman of condition, though every French wo- 
nan of condition is more than ſuſpected of having a gallantry» 
Put they take up with the diſgraceful and dangerous commerce 
pf proſtitutes, actreſſes, dancing women, and that, ſort of traſh , 
* eugh if they had common addreſs, better atchievements would 
he extremely eaſy. Un arrangement, which is, in plain Engliſh, 
gallantry, is, at Paris, as neceſſary a part of a woman of fa- 
Anion's eſtabliſhment, as her houſe, ſtable, coach, Oc. A young 
alffellow muſt therefore be a very aukward ene, to be reduced to, 
or of a very ſingular taſte, to prefer drabs and danger to a com- 
nerce (in the courſe of the world not diſgraceful) with a wos 
is wiman of health, education, and rank. Nothing ſinks a young 
fan into low company, both of women and men, ſo ſurely as ti- 
midity, and diffidence of himſelf, If he thinks that he ſhall not 
> may depend upon it he will not pleaſe. But with proper en- 
thiaſde a vours to pleaſe, and a degree of perſuaſion that he ſhall, it is 
| youſalmoſt certain that he will. How many people does one meet 
uſt Hwith, every where, who with very moderate parts, and very lit- 
in title knowledge, puſh themſelves pretty far, ſingly by being fan. 
beqguine, enterprizing, and perſevering? They will take no denial 
t emffrom man or woman; difficulties do not diſcourage them; re- 
a thipulſed twice or thrice, they rally, they charge again, and nine 
.cadqtimes in ten prevail at laſt. The ſame means will much ſooner, 
len and more certainly, attain the ſame ends, with your parts and 
on knowledge. You have a fund to be ſanguine upon, and good 
as g forces to rally. In buſineſs (talents ſuppoſed) nothing is more ef- 
n. ¶lectual, or ſucceſsful, than a good, though concealed, opinion of 
encq one's ſelf, a firm reſolution, and an unwearied perſeverance, 
tic} None but madmen attempt impoſſibilities; and whatever is poſ- 
quiffible, is one way or another to be brought about, If ene method 
dy fails, try another, and ſuit your methods to the characters you 
oun have to do with. At the treaty of the Pyrenèes, which Cardi- 
you na 


* 
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nal Mazarin, and Don Louis de Haro, concluded, dans 1 Me deff 
Faijans: the latter carried ſome very important points by hi | 


— 


conſtant and cool perſeverance. | | : 
The Cardiaal had all the Italian vivacity and impatience} 
Don Louis all the Spaniſh phlegm and tenaciouſneſs. The] pa 
point which the Cardinal had moſt at heart was, to hinder the 
re- ft ment of the Prince of Conde, his implacable enemy 
but be wie in haſte to conclude, and impatient to return to 
| Court, vere abſence is always dangerous. Don Louis obſerved} * 
this, and never failed at every conference to bring the affair o 
the Prince of Condé upon the fapis. The Cardinal for ſome 
time refuſed even to treat upon it; Don Louis, with thè ſame 
ſang jroid, as conſtantly perſiſted, till he at laſt prevailed z coſe 1 
trary to the intentions and tlie intereſt both of the Cardinal and} 4 
of his Court. Senſe muit d:ftinguiſh between what is impoſſible yr. 
and what is only difficult; and ſpirit and perſeverance will gel kin 
the better of the latter. Every man is to be had one way or 4 the 
nother, and every woman almoſt any way. I muſt not omitſ tiv. 
one thing. which is previouſly neceſſary to this, and indeed to e, nar 
very thing elſe; which is attention, a flexibility of attention] Yo 
never to be wholly engroſſed by any paſt or future object, bull Fra 
inſtantiy directed to the preſent one, be it what it will. An ab 4 
ſent man can make but few obſervations: and thoſe will by. 
disjointed and imperfect ones, as half the circumſtances muß 
neceflarily eſcape him. He can purſue nothing ſteadily, becaus 
his abſences make him loſe his way. They are very dilagre& 
able, and hardly to be tolerated in old age; but in youth thajſ 
cannot be forgiven. If you find that you have the leaſt tenden 
cy to them, yray watch yourſelf very carefully, and you ma 
pre vent them now ; but if you let them grow into a habit, vo 
will find it very difficult to cure them hereafter; and a worle 
diſtemper I do not know. fo | x ; 
J heard with great ſatisfaction the other day, from one who 
has been lately at Rome, that nobody was better received B 
the beſt companies, than yourſelf, The fame thing, I dare {ay H 
will happen to you at Paris; where they are particularly kin 
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dell w all ſtrangers, who will be civil to them, and ſhew a deſire of 
hz] Pleaſing. But they muſt be flattered a while, not only by 
words, but by a ſeeming preference given to their country, their 
cez] manners, and their cuſtoms; which is but a very ſmall price to 
Chel pay for a very good reception. Were I in TOR I would pay 
thel it to a negro for his Mats. Adieu. 
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ro | Laa June IT. O. S. 1755. 
me 


nel My Dear Fritnp, 


om T* Preſident Monteſquieu (whom you will be acquainted 
with at Paris) after having laid down in his book de PEf- 
ble] prit des Loix, the nature and principles of the three different 
geil kinds of government, vis. the democratical, the monarchial, and 
r the deſpotic, treats of the edueation neceſſary for each reſpec- 
"mil tive form. His chapter upon the education proper for the mo- 
o e narchial, I thought worth tranſcribing, aud ſending. to you. 
on;f You will obſerve that the monarchy which he has in his eye Is 
bulf France. 
ad- * Ce weſt point dans les maiſons publiques ou Von inſtruit 
bes Pentance, que l'on recoit dans les monarchies la principale èdu- 
null cation; c'eſt lorſque l'on entre dans le monde que Peducation 
auleſ en quelque facon commence. LA eſt I'ecole de ce que Pon ap- 
re&f pelle l'honneur, ce maitre men qui doit partout nous con- 
they duire. 
den C'eſt la que l'on voit et que l'on entend toujours dire trols 
may} Vol. III. | 3 choſes, 
7 | | 
” * In 33 the principal branch of education is not 
taught in colle es or academies, It commences, in ſome mea- 
wh] fure, at our ſerring aut in the world; for this is the ſchool of what 
au we call hovgnr, that univerſal preceptor, which ought every 


Where to be our guide. 


1} Here it is that we conſtantly hear three —_ "That 
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26 IRD CHESTERFIELD's Lex. CCcXxX VMI U 
chokes, qu'il faut mettre dans les vertus une certaine nobleflg] de | 
dans les mœuurs une certain franchiſe, dans les manieres une cer. Je 
taine politeſſe. | I 

Les vertus qu'on nous. y montre font toujours moins ee que Ou; 


Pon doit aux autres, que ce que l'on fe doit a ſoi meme; elle} pro 


ne ſont pas tant ce qui nous appelle vers nos concitoyens, que c 4 
qui nous en diſtingue. doit 

On n'y juge pas les actions des hommes comme bonnes, maiſ dan 
comme belles; comme juſtes, mais comme grandes; comme On 


:2ifonnables, mais comme extraerdinaires. rot 
* que I'honneur y peut trouver quelque choſe de noble ilf pen 

© 2 1- guge qui les rend leLitimes, ou le jophiſte qui les Juſtiſ les x 
Re. ly 0 
i! getmet la galanteric lors qu'elle eſt unie & Videe du ſent pece 
eu ur, ou à l'idèe de conquéte; et c'eſt la vrai raiſuſ que 
laqdelle les mœurs ne font Jamais fi pures dans les mona E 


chics, que dans les gouvernemens repu blicains. une 
1 permet la ruſe, lorſqu'elle eſt jointe a idée de la grandey font 


e 
* 


That we Heubad have a certain nobleneſs in our virtues, a kind af Of g 
fraukncis in our morale, and a particular 8 in our behaſ poi 
viour. 
he virtuss we are here taught, are leſs what we owe to off of a 
tiers, than co ourielves ; they are not {o much what draws u mea 
towards fociety. as what dittinguithes us from our teliow-citf} V 
dens. mos. 
A-re the actions of men are judged, not as virtuous, but af Tia, 
ſiinin'; not as Juit, but as great; not as er eh but as en Pon 
tra »dinary. requ 
When honour here meets with any thing noble in our ation} Ur o 
ir is either a judze that approves them, or a fopl.titer by whol ſeem 
they are excuſed. | 
It allows of gallantry, when united with the idea of ſenſible: 
fe-rion, or wita that of conqueſt ; this is the reatun way we ne 
ver meet with ſo {trict a purity of morals in taonarchics, as in If 
publican governments. 
it a5 ol cums and craft, when joined wich the notio 
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Ref de l'eſprit ou de la grandeur des affaires, comme dans la politi- 
et. que dont les fineſſes ne l'offenſent pas. 

Il ne defend Vadulation que lorſquꝰ elle eſt Rparde de videe 
zue d'une le grande fortune, gt n'eſt jointe qu'au ſentiment de ſa 
le propre baſſeſſe. 
of A l'sgard des mœurs, j'ai dit que education des 3 

doit y mettre une certain franchiſe. On y veut donc de la verité 
hall dans les diſcours. Mais eſtce par amour elle? Point du tout. 
mel On la veut, parce qu'un homme qui eſt accoutums a la dire pa- 

roit Etre hardi et libre. En effet, un tel homme ſemble ne de- 
H pendre que des choſes, et non ou de la maniere dont un autre 
ti. les recoit. | 

C'eſt ce qui fait gu* autant que l'on y recommande cette eſ- 
ti pece de franchiſe, autant on y mepriſe cele du peuple, qui n'a 
forff que la verite et la ſimplicitè pour objet. | 
ard Enfin, Peducation dans les monarchies Exige dans les maniexes 

une certaine politeſſe. Les hommes nes pour vivre enſemble, 
eu ſont nes auſſi pour le plaire; et cejui qui n 'oblerveio:t pas les 
de bir 'HIEARCES, 


da of greatneſs of ſoul or importance of affairs; as for infl ance, in 
hal politics, with whole fineſſes it is far jrom being offt-aded. 
Ir does not forbid adulation, but hen ſeparate [rom the idea 

3 of of a large fortune, and connected only with the ſenſe of our 
; of mean conditign. 
it} With regard to morals, I have blend that the educztion of 

monarchies ought to admit of a certain frankneſs and open car- 
t ria e. Truth therefore in converſation is here a neceſfiry - 
point. Bur is it for the ſake of truth? By no means. Ich is 
requiſite only, becauſe a perian habituated to veracity has an 
ar of boldneſs and freedom. And indeed, a man of this ſtamp 
ſeems to lay a fireis only on the things themſelves, not on the 
manner in which they are received. 

Hence it is, that in proportion as this kind of frankneſs is com- 
mended, that of the cominou people is de:pited, which has no- 
in ching but truth and ſimplicity for it object. 

In fine, the education of monarchies requires a certain po- 
u liteneſs of behaviour. Man, a ſociable animal, is formed to 
B 4 pleaie 


LORD CHESTERFIELD's Lr. CCXXVTI 
bienſcances, choquant tous ceux avec qui il vivroit, ſe dEcredite. 
roit au point qu'il deviendroit incapable de faire aucun bien. 
Mais ce n'eſt pas d'une ſontce ſi Pure que la politeſſe a COU» 
tfime de tirer fon origine. Elle nait de l'envie de ſe diſtinguer, 
C'eſt par orgueil .que nous ſommes polis: nous nous ſentons 
fate d'avoir des manieres qui provent que nous ne ſom: mes pay 
dans la baſſeſſe, et que nous n'zvons pas vecu avec cette ſorte de 
gens que l'on a abandonne dans tous les ages. 

Dans les monarchies la politeſſe eſt naturaliſce à la cout. 
Un homme exceſſive ment grand rend tous les autres petits. De 
Ia les egards que l'on doit A tout le monde; de 18 nait la poli. 
'tefſe, qui flatte autant ceux qui ſont polis que cex a Vegard de 
qui il le ſont, parce qu'elle fait comprevdre qu'on eſt de la cour 
ou qu'o w eſt dip ne din etre. 

Lair de la cour conſiſte à quitter ſa grandeur propre pour une 
gran deur empruntte. Celle-ci flatte plus un courtiſan que h 


ſre nne 


pleaſe in ſociety; and a rin that would break through the 
rules of decency, ſo as to ſhock thoſe he converſed with, would 
loſe the public eſteem, and become incapable of doing am 
ood. 

K But politeneſs, generally ſpeaking, does not derive its origi- 
nal from ſo pure a ſource. It riſes from a deſire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing ourſelves. It is pride that renders us polite; we are flats 
tered with being taken natice of for a behaviour that ſtews we 
are not of a mean condition, and that we have not been bred 
up with thoſe who in ail ages are conſidered the (ſcum of the 
eople. 

Policenety, i in monarchies is naturalized at Court. One man 
exceffively great renders every body elie little. Hence that re- 
gard which is paid to our ſellow- ſubjects: hence that polite- 
neſs, equally pleaſing to thoſe by whom, as to thoſe towards 


whom, it is practiſed: becauſe it gives people to underſtand, 
that a perſon actually belongs, or at leaſt deſerves to belong, to 
the Court. 

Court air conſiſts in quitting a neal for a borrowed great- 
nels. * latter pleaſes the Courtier more than the former. It 
inſpires 
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ay meme. Elle donne une certaine modeſtie ſuperbe qui 
| fe rEpand ou-loin, mais dont Porgueil diminne unſenſiblement, à 


proportion de la diſtance ou l'on eft de la lource de cette gran. 


de ur. 
On trouve à la cour une dèlicateſſe de bt en toutes hob 


qui vient d'un uſage continuel des fuperfluitzs d'une grande 
„fortune, de la variete, et ſurtout de la laſſitude des plaiſirs, de 
Ila multiplicits, de la confuſion mEme des fantailies, 1 locſc- 
ales ſont agreables y ſont toujours recues, 

Ceſt ſur toutes ces choſes que education fe porte pour faire 
ce qu'on appelle Phonnete homme, qui a toutes les qualitEs et 
toutes les vertus que l'on demande dans ce gouvernement. 

La, Phonneur ſe mElant par- tout entre dans toutes les facons 
de penſer et toutes les maniers de ſentir, et dirige meme les 


principes. 
Cet honneur biſarre ſait que les vertus ne ſont que ce qu it | 


veut, et comme il les veut; il met de ſon chef des regles à tout 
ce qui nous eſt pteſcrit; il etend ou il borne nos devoirs à fa fan- 


B 3 taiſie, 


— 


inſpires him with a certain diſdainfuf modeſty, which ſhews it- 
ſelt externally, but whoſe pride inienübly diminiſhes in propor- 
tion to its diſtance from the ſource ot this greatntls. _ | 

At Caurt we find a delicacy of taſte in every thing a deli. 
cacy ariſing from the conſtant uſe of the ſupcrfluiticy of life, 
trom the variety, and eſpecially the ſatiety of 3 from 
the multiplicity and even confuſion of fancies, which, if they are 
dut agreeable, are ſure of being well received. 

Thete are the things which properly fall within the province 
of education, in order to lor what we call a man of honour, a 
man polleſſed ot all. the qualities and virtues requiũte in Luis kind 
01 government. 

Here it is that honour interferes with every thing, mixing 
even with People's manner of chinking, and directing their very 
principles. 

To this whimiical hynour it 5 owing IR the virtues are only 
just what it pleales; ic auds zules Of 11S On iaven-iont, y 
Shark protivcd yo vi; it exignds os i nits dur duices acculd ug 

| to 
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taiſie, ſoit qu'ils aient leur ſource dans la rel gion, dans Ia pollſ Il 
tique, ou dans la morale. 

Il n'y a rien dans la monarchie que les loix, Ia religion, 
Phonnevr preſerivent tant que Vobeifſance aux volontes d 
Prince: mais cet honneur nous dicte que le Prince ne doit ja 
mais nous preſcire une action qui nous deſhonore, parce qu'el 
nous rendroit incapable de le ſervir. 

Gruillon refuſa d'aſſaſſiner le Duc de Guiſe, mais il offrit 
Henri Trois de ſe battre contre lui. Apres [2 Saint Barthe lemi 
Charles Neuf ayant écrit 4 tous les gouverneurs de faire maſſ! 
crer les Huguenots, le Vicomte Dorte, qui commandoit dar 
Bayonne, ecrivit au Roi: Sire, je n'ai trouvẽ parmi les habifher 
tans et les gens de guerre, que de bons citoyens et“ de brave ſolſ La 
dats, et pas un bourreau; ainſi eux et moi ſupplions Votre Maj 
jeſtiè d' employer nos bras et nos vies à choſes faiſables.” Chus 
grand et genereux courage regardoit une lichete comme und La 
choſe impoſſible. | ; Pure 


ng 
md! 


nr 


rm 
n 


to its own ſony, whether they proceed from religion politics 1 71 
morality. aF 
There is nothing ſo ſtrongly inculeated in monarchies, by th 
laws, by religion, and honour, as ſubmiſtion to the Prince's will 
but this very honour tells us, that the Prince never ought to een 
mand a diſhonourable action, becauſe this would render us 1 
capable of ſerving him. . 
Crillon refu'ed to aſfaſſinate the duke of Guiſe, but offered ta; « 
figlit him. After the maſlagre of St Bartholomew, Charles! 5 
having ſent orders to the Governors in the ſeveral provinces fo He 
the Hugonots to be murd. red, V iſcount Port, who commandeth; 
at Bayonne, wrote thus to the King: Sire, Among the inhs CS 
bitants of this town, and your Majeſty's troops, I could not fir Lade 
ſo wuch as one executioner; they are honeſt citizens and brave 
ſoldiers. We jointly therefore beſcech your Majeſty to com. 
mand our arms and lives in things that are practicable.“ Thi 
great and generuus toul looked un, a bale action as a thing im 
> 


et | 
ad 1 
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poliſ II n'y a rien que Phonneur preſcrive plus à la Nobleſſe, que 
ſervir le Prince 1 la guerre. En effet, c'eſt la profeſſion di- 


n, Inguer, parce que ſes haſards, ſes ſucces, et ces malheurs mEme 
s dpnduiſent à la grandeur, Mais en impoſant cette loi, Phon- 
t jaſenr veut en etre Parhitre, et s'il ſe trouve choque, il exige ou 


met qu” on ſe retire chez ſoi. 
Il vent qu'on puiſſe indifferement aſpirer aux emplois ou les 
ſuſer; il tient cette libertè au deſſus de la for tune meme. 
L'honneur a done ſes regles ſuprẽ mes, et Peducation ett obli- 
: de s'y conformer. Les principales ſont, qu'il nous eſt bien 
mis de faire cas de notre fortune, mais qu*it nous ett ſouver- | 
hablſnement d&fendu d'en faire aucun de notre vie. 
e fol La ſeconde eſt, que lorſque nous avons & une fois places dans 
May rang, nous ne devons rien faire ni ſouffrir qui faſſe voir _ 
| Chbus nous tenons inferiears A ce rang mEme. 
La troifieme, que les choſes que Phonneur defend. ſont plus ri- 

| Taten defendues, lorſque les Loix ne concourent point 

a les 


©. There is nothing that honour more ſtrongly recommends to 

de Nobility, than to ſerve their Prince in a military capacity. 

vill nd indeed this is their favourite profeſſion, hecauſe its dangers, 
ſuccets, and even its miſcarriages, are the road to grandeur, 

fett this very law of its 0w.2 making, honour chooſes to explain; 

ad in caſe of any affront, it requires or permits us to retire. 

|| It infiſts alſo, that we ſhould be at liberty either to ſeek or to 


- ect e:nployments; a liberty which it prefers even to an an- 
70 fortune. 
del Honour, therefore, has its ſupreme laws, to which education is 


Piged to conform. The chief of theſe are, that we are ver- 
tted to ſet a value upon our fortune, but are abſoluteiy for- 
aden to ſet any upon our lives. | 

1 The ſecond is, 'Cnat when we are raiſed to a poſt or are 
nt, we Could never do or permit any thing, which may eim 


* imply that we look upon ourielves a» inferior to the rats we 
old. 
The third is, That thoſe things, which honour forbids, are 


xe rigorouſly forbidde 0, when ine laws do not concur in the 
prohibition; 


nel 
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a les proſcrire, et que celles qu'il exige ſont plus fortement 2x8 
_ goes, lorſque les Loix ne le demandent pas. a b 


Though our ge differs conſi Jenibly from the Frend 
We as we have fixed laws, and conſtitutional barriers, H 


the ſecurity of our liberties and properties yet the Pretiden | M 
obſervations hold pretty near as true in England, as in Fran 
Though monarchies may differ a good deal, Kings differ ve 150 


little. Thoſe who are abſolute, deſire to continue ſo, and tho 
who are not, endeavour to become ſo; hence, the ſame maxinſ 

and manners almoſt in all Courts: voluptuouſneſs and profuſiſ pr: 
encouraged, the one to ſink the people into indolence, the oth ww, 
into poverty, conſequently into dependency. The Court is calf. 
ed the World here, as well as at Paris, and nothing more; 
meant, by ſaying that a man knows the World, than that; 
knows Courts. In all Courts you muſt expect to meet with cop, c, 
nections without friendſhip, enmities without hatred, hon 
without virtue, appearances ſaved, and realities ſacrificed ; go 
manners, with bad morals; and all vice and virtue ſo diſguiſe 
that whoever has only reafuned upon both, would know neithe 
when he firſt met them at Court. It is well that you ſhoul 
know the map of that country, that when you come to trag 
in it, you may do it with greater ſafety. 4 
From all this, you will of yourſelf draw this obvious conelſ 
fion, That you are, in truth, but now going to the great and it 
portant ſchool, the World: to which Weſtminſter and Leipl 
were only the little preparatory ſchools, as Mary-le-bone, Wan 
for, &c. are to them. What you have already acquired, w 
only place you in the ſecond form of this new ſchool, jaftead( 
the firſt. But if you intend, as I ſuppoſe you do, to get intoll 
ſhell, you have very different things to learn from Latin 4 
Greek ; and which require much more ſagacity and attenti 


than thole two cead languages: the language of pure and fimp 
- | nat 


e for 
| of « 
N aſl lip, t 
prohibition ; nd thoſe it commands, are more frongly int ation: 


u. wy when they happen not co Dt e by law. 
Air AUGANT 2 Ian ati 


K w: 
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Ware : the language of nature variouſly modified, and corrupt-_ 
1 * paſſions, prejudices, and habits : the language of ſimula- 
[ „and diſſimulation; very hard, hut very neceſſary to decy- 
er. Homer has not balf ſo many, not ſo difficult dialects, as 
e great book of the ſchool you are now going to. Obſerve 
ere fore Prags, and with the greateſt attention, what the 
Wt icholars in the form immediately above you do, and ſo on, 
" etl you get i into the ſhell yourſelf.” 

1 | Adieu. 


Pray tell Mr Harte, that I have eee his letter of the 24th 
Jy, N. S. and that I adviſe him never to take the Engliſh 
ws-writers literally, who never yet inſerted any one thing 
ite right. I have both his patent and his mandamus, in both 
Pich he is Walter, let the enen cul, "An" what _ 
aſe. 4 
LETTER CCRXIX. 

=. Þ | London, July gth. O. S. 1150. © 

raf My Dear FRIEND, ? 
{SHOULD not deſerve that appellation in return from you, if 
did not freely and explicitly inform you of every corrigible 
Fiect, which I may either hear of, ſuſpect, or at any time diſ- 
Per in you. Thoſe who in the common courſe of the world 
il call themſelves your friends; or whom, according to the 
pnmon notions of friendſhip, you may poſſibly think ſuch, will 
ver tell you of your faults, ſtill leſs of your weakneſſes. But 
I the contrary, more defirous to make you their friend, than to 

1 dove themſelves yours, they will flatter both, and in truth, not 
; ſorry for either. Interiorly, moſt people enjoy the inferiori- 
Þ of either beſt friends. The uſeful and eſſential part of friend. 
lip, to you, is reſerved ſingly for Mr Harte and myſelf; our re- 
tions to yon ſtand pure, and unſuſpected of all private views. 


Ah whatever we ſay to you, we can have no intereſt but yours. 
1 We 
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We can have no competition, no jealouſy, no ſecret envy or mip h 
lignity. We are therefore authorized to repreſent, adviſe, anfok 
remonſtrate ; and your reaſon muſt tell you that you ought 1 
attend to, and believe us. 

I am credibly informed, that there is till a e hits 
or hobble in your enunciation; and that when you ſpeak faſſirte 
you ſometimes ſpeak unintelligibly. I have formerly and f 
quently laid my thoughts before you ſo fully upon this ſubje6 
that I can ſay nothing new upon it now. I muſt therefore onl 
repeat, that your whole depends upon it. Your trade is to ſpeaſp h 
well, both in public and private, The manner of your ſpeakinſok 
is full as important as the matter, as more peeple have ears to b ect 
tickled, than underſtandings to judge. Be your production Th. 
ever ſo good, they will be of no uſe, if you ſtifle and ſtrangiſctly 
them in their birth. The beſt compoſitions of Corelli, if ill extjars 
cuted, and played out of tune, inſtead of touching, as they iti 
when well performed, would only excite the indignation of thifice. 
| hearers, when murdered by an unſkilful performer. But to muthult | 


der your own productions, and that coram populo, is a Medea e. 
cruelty, which Horace abſolutely forbids. Remember of Whaftaſe 
importance Demoſthenes, and one of the Gracchi, thought enuttent 


ciation: read what ſtreſs Cicero and Quintilian lays upon it ner. 


even the herb women at Athens were correct judges of it. Ora t. 
tory with all its graces, that of enunciation in particular, is fulfate 
as neceſſary in our government, as it ever was in Greece or Rom Th 
No man can make a fortune or a figure in this country, withouſſtio 
ſpeaking, and ſpeaking well in public. If you will perſuadgard 
you muſt firſt pleaſe; and if you will pleaſe, you muſt tune youlred 
voice to harmony, you mult articulate every iyliable dittinetl ing 


your emphaſis and cadences muſt be {trongly aud properly mark 
ed; and the whole together muſt be graceful and engaging : 
you do not ſpeak in that manner, you had much better not ſpe 
at all. All the learning you have, or ever can have, is nut wo 
one groat without it. It may be a comfort and an amuſemen 
to you in your cloſet, but can he of no uſe to you in the worl; 
Let me conjure you, therefore, to make this your only object ti... 
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r mi have abſolutely conquered it, for that is in Sour power; 
„ anfok of nothing elſe, read and ſpeak for nothing elſe. Read a- 
ht td, though alone, and read articulately and diſtinctly, as if 
were reading in public, and on the molt important oecaſion. 
ite pieces of eloquence, declaim ſcenes of tragedies to Mr 
rte, as if he were a numerous audience. If there is any par- 
ular conſonant which you have a difficulty in articulating, as 

Yhink you had with the R, utter it millions and millions of 
pes, till you have uttered it right. Never ſpeak quick, till 
n have firſt learned to ſpeak well. In ſhort, lay aſide every 
bk and every thought, that does not directly tend to this great 
ect, abſolutely decifive of your future fortune and figure. 

ion The next thing neceſſary in your deſtination, is writing cor. 
ly, elegantly, and in a good hand too; in which three parti- 
Wars, T am ſorry to tell you, that you hitherto Fail. Your hand- 
iting is a very bad one, and would make a ſcurvy figure in an 
Mce-book of letters, or even in a lady's pocket- book. But that 
Jult is eafily cured by care, ſince every man who has the uie of 
eyes and of his right hand, can write whatever hand he 
whifeales. As to the correctnets and elegancy of your writing, 
uunſtention to grammar does the one, and to the beſt authors the 
n it ner. In your letter to me of the 27th June, N. S. you vmite 
the date of the place, ſo that I only conjectured from the 
tents that you were at Rome. 

Thus I have, with the truth and freedom of the tendereſt af- 
action, told you all your defects, at leaſt all that I know or have 
Gard of. Thank God, they are all very curable; they muſt be 
vouned, and I am ſure you will cure them. That once done, no- 
ing remains for you to acquire, or for me to wiſh you, but the 
rn, the manners, the addreſs, and the graces, of the polite - 
g: $ild; which experience, obſervation, and good company, will 
peiſſenſibly give you. Few people at your age have read, ſeen, 
vorihd known, fo much as you have; and conſequently few are ſo 
mer as yourſelf to what I call perfection, by which I only mean 
'oifting very near as well as the beſt. Far, therefore, from being 
| * by waat you 11; waut, what you airtady have 
thouid 


70 


you capable of falling in love with a ſtrumpet,) and that yo 


Kc. how would you regret not having ſufficiently atttended! 


theſe external graces. Shut up your books then row as a buwl 
Nels, and open them only as a pleaſure ; but let the great book 
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ſhould encourage you to attempt, and convince you that by x 3 

tempting you will inevitably obtain it. The difficulties whit the 

you have ſurmounted were much greater than any you have n 8 by : 

to encounter. Till very lately, your way has been only throup | 

thorns and briars; the few that now remain are mixed 1 i 

roſes. Pleaſure is now the principal remaining part of y 1 5 

education. It will ſoften and poliſh your manners; it will mg . 

you purſue and at laſt overtake the graces. Pleaſure is a nec 

ſary reciprocal; no one feels who does not at the ſame time gi 

it. To be pleaſed, one muſt pleaſe. What pleaſes you in other 

will in general pleaſe them in you. Paris is indiſputably 1 

ſeat of the graces; they will even court you, if you are not 

coy. Frequent and obſerve the beſt companies there, and yall , 

will foon be naturaiized among them; you will ſoon find hi 

particularly attentive they are to the correctneſs and ele gan 

ot their language, and to the graces of their enunciation: the ; 

would even call the underſtanding of a man in queſtion, w 

mould neglect or not know the intinite advantages ariſing fo T 
| then. Harrer, reciter, declamer bien, are ſerious ſtudies ama a 

them, aud well deſerve to be io every where. The converſation ... 


even among the women, frequently turn upon the elegand 
and minute. delicacies of the French language, An enjou 
ment, a gallant turn, prevails in all their companies, to wom 
with whom they neither are, nor pretend to be, in love; 
ſhould'you (as may very poſſibly happen) fall really in love th 
with ſome woman of. faſhion and ſenſe, (for I do not ſuppt 


rival, without half your parts or knowledge, ſhould get the bd 
ter of you, merely by dint of manners, enjouement, bandind 


theſe accompliſhments which you deſpiſed as ſuperficial and 
fling, but which you would then find of real conſequence in 
courſe of he world! And men, as well as women, are taken! 
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the world be your ſerious ſtudy ; read it over and over, get it 
"Þ by heart, adopt its ſtyle, and make it your own. 

When I caſt up your account as it now ſtands, I rejoice to ſee 
the balance ſo much in your favour; and that the items per 
contra are ſo few, and of ſuch a nature, that they may be very 


3 eafily cancelled. By way of debtor and creditor, it ſtands thus: 
hy Creditor By French. | Debtor To Engliſh. 

* a German. Enunciation. 
N ä Italian. 5 Manners. 

* . Dine 

be * Greek. 

1 | Logic. 

, . Ethics. | 
Ki. Hiſtory. 6. 
„ Naturæ. | 5 

a % Gentium. ED , 

2 i 


This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and a. very en- 
. Feouraging one for you. A man whefowes ſo little, can clear it 
ff in a very little time, and, if he is a prudent man, will; where- 
as a man, who by long neglizence owes a great deal, N of 
Jever being able to pay; and therefore never looks into his ac- 
ounts at all. = 5 
When you go to Genoa, pray obſerve carefully all the envi- 
rons of it, and view them with ſomebody who can tell you all 
he ſituations and operations of the Auſtrian army, during the 
famous fiege, if it deſerves to be called one; for in reality the 
Ftown never was beſieged, nor had the Auſtrians any one thing 
neceſſary for a ſiege, Tf Marquis Centurioni, who was laſt wins 
er in England, ſhould happen to be there, go to him with my 
compliments, and he will ſhew you all imaginable civilities. 
I could have ſent yeu ſome letters to Florence, but that I knew. 
Mr Mann would be of more uſe to you than all of them. Pray 
make him my compliments. Ci vat: your Italian, while you 
are at Florence, where it is ſpoken in its utmoſt purity, but ill 
pronounced. 


Vol. III. C Oe | Pray 
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Pray ſave me the ſeed of ſome of the beſt melons you eat, and 
put it up dry in paper. You need not ſend it me; but Mr Harte 


will bring it in his pocket when he comes over. I ſhould like. 


wiie be glad of ſome cuttings of the beſt figs, eſpecially 27 Fic 


gentile, and the Maltheſe : bar as this is not the {ſeaſon for them, 


Mr Mann will, I dare ſay, undertake that commiſſion, and ſen 


them to me at the proper time by Leghorn. Adieu. Endeavour 
to pleaſe othets, and divert yourſelf as much as ever you can, en 
honnete et galant homme. | 


P. S. I ſend you the incloled to 8 to Lord Rochford, up. 
on your arriv al at Turin. 


LETTER cen. 
London, Aug. 6. O. 8. 17 5 


My Dear FRIEND, 


INCE your letter from Sienna, which gave me a very imper 
fect accouut both of your Hines and your recovery, I hav: 
not received one word either from you or Mr Harte. I impui: 
this to the careleſſneſs of the poſt ſingly ; and the great diſtance 
between us, at preſent, expoſes our letters to thoſe accident 
But when you come to Paris, from whence the letters arrive hen 
very regularly, I ſhall inſiſt npen your writing to me conſtant! 
once a week; and that upon the ſame day, for inſtance, ever 
Thurſday, that I may know by what mail to expect your letter 
I ſhall alſo require you to be more minute in your account 
yourſelf than you have hitherto been, or then I have required 
becauſe of the informations which I have received from time ti 
time from Mr Harte. At Paris you will be out of your time 
and muſt ſet up for yourſelf; it is then that I ſhall be very fol 
citous to know how you carry on your bufineſs, While Mr Han 
was your partner, the care was his ſhare, and the profit youi 
But at Paris, if you will have the latter, you muſt take the fol 
mer along with it. It will be quite a new world te you; ve 
- differt! 


] 
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andi different from the little world that you have hitherto ſeen; and 
arte you will have much more to do in it. You muit keep your lit. 
like. tie accounts conſtantly every morning, if you would not have 
Fiothem run into confuſion, and ſwell to a bulk that would fright- 
1em,Men you from ever looking into them at all. You muit allow ſome 
lendtime for learning what you do not know, and ſome for keeping 
vou what you do know: and you mult leave à great deal ef time for 
your pleaſures; which (I repeat it again) are now become the 
naſt neceſlary part of your education. It is by converſations, 
dinners, ſuppers, entertainments, c. in the beſt companies, that 
you muſt be formed for the world. Les manteres, les agremens, 
les graces, cannot be learned by theory ; they are only to be got 
by uſe among thoſe who have them; and they are now the main 
object of your life, as they are ueceffary ſteps to your fortune. 
Aman of the belt parts, and the greateſt learning, if he does 
3. not know the World by his own experience and obtervation, will 
be very abſurd ; andgeonfequently very unwelcome in company, 
He may ſay very good things: but they will probably be to ill- 


per timed, mitplaced, or improperly addreſſed, that he had much 
haw better hold his tongue. Full of his own matter, and uninformed 


of, or inattentive to the particular circumſtances and ſituations 
of the cempany, he vents it indiſeriminately; he puts ſome pco- 
ple out of countenance; he ſhocks others; and nightens all, 
who dread what may come out next. The moſt general rule that 
| can give you for the World, and which your experience will 
convince you of the truth of, is, Never to give the tone to the 
company, but to take it from them; and to labour more to put 
nem in conceit with themſelves, than to make them admire 
you, Thoſe whom you can make like themſelves better, will, I 
promiſe you, like you very well. 

A Syſtem-monger, who, without knowing any thing of the 
Os by experience, has formed a ſyſtem of it in his duſty cell, 

5 it down, for example, that (rom the general nature of man- 
ad) flattery is pleaſing. He will therefore flatter. But how? 
Var, indiſeriminately. And, inſtead of repairing and height- 
nag te piece judiciouly, with ſoft colours, and a delicate pęen- 


Fa. 


CZ Cy; 


: 
be: 


. 1 
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cil; with a coarſe bruſh, and a great deal of white-waſh, he 


daubs and beſmears the piece he means to adorn. His flattery of. 


_fends even his patron; and is almoſt too groſs for his miſtreſs, 
A Man of the World knows the force of fattcry as well as he 
does ; but then he knows how, when, and where to give it; he 

. Proportions his doſe to the conſtitution of the patient. - He flat. 


ters by application, by inference, by campariſon, by hint; and 


ſeldom directly. In the courſe of the world there 1s the tame 
diſterence, in every thing, between ſyſtem and practice. 
Long to have you at Paris, which is to be your great {coo!; 
you will be then in a manner within reach of me. 

Tell me, are you perfectly recovered, or do you ſtill find an 
remaining complaint upon your lungs? Your diet ſhould be cool. 
ing, and at the ſame time nouriſhing, Milks of all kind are pro- 
per for yon; wines of all kinds bad. A great deal of gentle, 
and no violent exercite, is good for you. Adieu. Gratia, Fa. 

pa, Valetudo contingat abunde ! | 


LETTER UI. 


London, October 22. C. S. 1750. 


My Dear Frreny, | 
THIS letter will, Jam perſuaded, fd you, and I hope ſafely, 
arrived at Montpellier; from whence I truſt that Mr 
Harte's indiſpoſition will, by being totally removed, allow you 
£0 get to Paris before Chriſtmas. You will there find two pec- 
ple, who, though both Engliſh, I recommend in the {trongel 
manner poſũble to your attention; and adviſe you to torm the 
moſt intimate connections with them both, in their diffrent 
ways. The one is a man whom you already know ſomething 0 
but not near enough: it is the Earl of Huntingdon ; wh, 
next to you, is the trueſt object of my affection and eſteem; 
and who (J am proud to lay it) calls me, and conſiders me as h 
adopted father. His parts are as quick, as his knowledge is es. 
 fenfive; and if quality were worth putting into an account, 
where every other item is ſo much more valuable, his is the fit 
. | almot 


ed. 

tior 
we: 
hole 
be 
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almoſt in this country: the figure he will make, ſoon after he re- 
turns to it, will, if I am not more miſtaken than ever I was in 
my life, equal his birth and my hopes. Such a connection will 
be of infinite advantage to you; and, I can aſſure you, that he 
is extremely diſpoſed to form it upon my, account; and will, I 


hope and believe, deſire to improve and cement it upon your 


own. 

In our parliamentary goverriment, connections are ablolutely 
neceilary ; and, it prudently formed, and ably maintained, the 
ſucceſs of them is infallible, There are two torts of connec- 
tions, which I would always adviſe you to have in view. The 
frit I will call equal ones; by which I mean thoſe, where the 
two connecting parties reciprocally find their account, from pret- 
ty near an equal degree of parts and abilities. In thoſe, there 
muſt be a freer communication; each muſt fee that the other 
is able, and be convinced that he is willing to be of uſe to him, 
Honour muſt be the principle of ſuch connections; and there 
muſt be a mutual dependence, that preſent and teparate intereſt 
frall not be able to break them. There mult be a joint ſyitem 
of action; and in caſe of different opinions, each mult recede a 
little, in order at laſt to form an uhanimous one. Such, I hope, 
will be your connection with Lord Huntingdon. You will both 
come into Parliament at the ſame time; and if you have an e- 
qual ſhare of abilities and application, you and he, with other 
young people, whom you will naturally aſſociate, may form a 
band which will be reſpected by apy Adminiſtration, and make 
2 figure in the public. The other fort of connections I call un- 
equal ones; that is, where the parts are all on one ſide, and the 
rank and fortune on the other. Here, the advantage is all on 
one ſide ; but that advantage muſt be ably and artruly conceal- 
ed. Complaifance, an engaging manner, and a patient tolera- 
tion of certain airs of ſuperiority, muſt cement them. The 
weaker party muſt be taken by the heart, his head giving no 
hold; and he muſt be governed, by being made to believe that 
he governs. Theſe people, ſkilfully led, gave great weight to 
their leader. I have formerly pointed out to you a couple that 
C3 I take 
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I tzke to be proper objects for your ſkill : and you will meet 
with twenty more, for they are very rife, * 

The other perſon, whom I recommend to you, is 2 woman; 
not as a woman; for that is not immediately my buineſs; be- 
ſides, I fear ſhe is turned of fifty. It is Lady Harvey, whom [ 
directed you to call upon at Dijon; but who, to my great joy, 
becauſe to your great advantage, paſſes all this winter at Paris. 
She has been bred all ber life at Courts; of which ſhe has ac. 
quired all the eaſy good-breeding, and politeneſs, without the 
trivolouſneſs. She has all the reading that a woman ſhould have; 
and more than any woman need have; for ſhe underſtands i 
tin perfectly weil, though ſhe wilely conceals it. As ſhe will 
look upon you as her fon, I defire that you will lool upon her 
as my deiegate : truit, conſult, and apply to her without reſcryc, 
No woman ever had, mere than the has, de for de la parjuite- 
ment bunne compagute, les manieres eagageartes, ct le ge we {cars 
quoi qui plait. Defire her to reprove and correct any, and eve. 
ry, the leaf error and inaccuracy in your manners, air, ad.diaß, 
Sc. No woman in Europe can do it ſo well; none will do it 
more wiilingly, or in a more proper and obliging manner. i 
ſuch a caſe, the will not put you out of countenayce, by tell. 
ing you of it in company ; but either intimate it by tome liga, 
or wait for an opportunity when you are alone together, She is 
alſo in the beſt French company, where the will not ouly intto- 
duce, but puff you, if T may uſe ſo low a word. And T can ai, 
ſure you, that it is no little help, in the beau monde, to be puiled 
there by a faſhionable woman. I fend you the incloſed billet to 
carry her only as a certificate of the identity of your perſon, 
which I take it for granted ſhe could not Know again. 

You would be fo much ſurpriſed to receive a whole letter from 
me, without any mention of the exterior ornaments neceſlary 
for a Gentleman, as manners, elocution, air, addrels, graces, Ce. 
that, to comply with your expectations, I will touch upon them; 
and tell you, that, when you come to England, Iwill ſhew you 
ſome people whom I do not now care to name, raiſed to the hig. 
el Rations ſingly by thoſe exterior and adventitious ornaments; 
whol? 


* 
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255 parts would never have entitled them to the ſmalleſt of- 
fice in the exciſe. Are they then neceffary, and worth acquiring, 
r not? You will ſee many inſtances of tnis kind at Paris, parti- 
cularly a glaring one, of a perton & xaiſed to the higheſt poſts and 
dignities in France, as well as to be abſolute ſovereign of the 
beau monde, ſingly by the graces of his perſon and addre eſs; by 
woman's chit- chat, accompanied with important geſtures; by 
an impoſing air, and pleaſing ad07d. Nay, by theſe helps, he 
even paſſes for a wit, though he hath certainly no uncommon 
fare of it. I will not name him, becauſe it would be very im- 
prudent in you to do it. A young fellow at his firit entrance 
into the beau munde muſt not. offend the king de facto there. It 
15 very often more neceſſary to conceal contempt than reſent- 
ment, the former being never forgiven, but the latter ſometimes 
tors Tt, 

There is a [mall quarto book, intituled Hire Chronotdgigue 
de la France, late! y pabliſhed by le Preſident Hénault; a man 
of parts and learning, with whom you will probably get ag- 
quainted at Paris. I deſire that it may always lie upon your ta- 
ble, for your recourſe as often as you read hiſtory. The chro- 
nology, though chiefly relative to the hiſtory of France, is not 
ſingly confined to it; but the moſt intereſting events of all the 
reſt of Europe are alſo inſerted, and many of them adorned by 
ſhort, pretty, and juſt reflecting The new edition of Jes Me- 
moires de Sully, in three quarto volumes, is alſo extremely well 
worth your reading, as it will give you a Clearer and truer n 
tion of one of the moſt intereſtin g periods of the French hiſtory, 
than you can yet have formed from all the other bogks you may 
have read upon the ſubject. That Prince, I mean Henry the 
Fourth, bad all the accompliſhments and virtues of a Hero, and 
of a King; and almoſt of a Min. The laſt are the molt rarely 
ſeen. May you poſſeſs them all! Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr Harte, and let him Know 
that I have this moment received his letter of the 12th, N. S. 
from Antibes. It requires no immediate anſwer; I ſhall there- 


* Mr le Marechal de Richelieu. . 
| C4: | fore 
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fore delay mine till T have another from him. Give him the in 


cloſed, which I have received from Mr Elliot, 5 
; t] 
LETTER CCXXXII. h 


Londen, Nov. 1. O. S. 115M; 


* 


Mr DAR FRIENp, 1 


HOPE this letter will not find vou till at Montpellier but 
rathe: be ſent after you from thence to Paris, where, I an 
perſuaded, that Mr Harte could find as good advice for his leg 
as at Montpellier, if not better; bat if he is of a different opi. 
niou, I am ſure you ought to hay there as long as he deſires. 5 
_ While you are in France, I could with that the hours you al. 
"lot for hiſtorical amuſement, ſhould be entirely devoted to the 
hiſtory of France, One always reads hiſtory to moſt advantage 
in that country to which it is relative; not only books, but per: 
- ſons being ever at hand, to folve doubts and clear up diflicultics, 
T do by no means adviſe you to throw away your time in ran- 
ſacking, like a dull Antiquarian, the minute and unimportant 
paris of remote and fabulcus times. Let blockheads read what 
blockheads wrote. A general notion of the hiſtory of France, 
from the conqueſt of that country by the Franks, to the reign c 
Lewis the XIth, is ſufficient for ule, conſequently ſufficient fer 
you. There are, however, in thoſe remote times, ſome remark. 
able æras, that deſerve more particular a attention; I mean those 
in which ſome notable alterations happened in the conttirution and F 
form » government. As, for example, the ſettlement of Clovis MM. 
in Gaul, and the form of government which he then eſtabliſhed; 0 
for, by the way, that form of government differed in this part!- 
cular from all the other Gothic governments, that the people, 
neither collectively nor by repreſentatives, had any ſhare in it.: 
It was a mixture of monarchy and ariſtocracy; and what were 
called the States General of France, conſiſted only of the Nobi- . 
lity and Clergr, till the time of Philipde Bel, in the very beginning 
of the fourteenth century; who firſt called the people to thoſe . 
| aſſemblies 


F 
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aſſemblies, by no means for the good of the people, who were 
only amuſed by this pretended honour ; but, in truth, to check 
the Nobility and Clergy, and induce them to grant the money 
he wanted for bis protuſion; this was a ſcheme of Enguerrand 
de Marigny his Miniſter, who governed both him and his king- 
dom to ſuch a degree, as to be called the coadjutor and gover- 
nor of the kingdom, Charles Martel laid aſide theſe aflemblies, 
and governed by open force. Pepin reſtored them, and attach- 
ed them to him, and with them the nation; by which means he 
depoſed Childeric, and mounted the throne. This is a ſecond pe- 
riod worth your attention. The third race of Kings, which be- 
gins with Hugues Capet, is a third period. A. judicious reader 
of hiſtory will ſave himſelf a great deal of time and trouble, by 
attending with care only to thoſe intereiting periods of hiſtory, 
which furniſh remarkadie events, and make eras; going ilightly 
over the common run of events. Some people read hiſtory, as 
others read the Pilgrims Progreſs; giving equal attention to, and 
indiſcriminately loading their memories with every part alike, 
But I would have you read it in a different manner: take the 
ſnorteſt general hiſtory you can find of every country; and mark 
down in that hiſtory the moſt important periods, ſuch as con- 


le in 


tac 
per. 
ties, 


ran. 
rank 
hat 


3 queſts, changes of Kings, and alterations of the form of gover 
nent; an; 1 then have recourſe to more extenſive hittories, or par- 
5 8 treatiſes, relative to theſe great points. Conſider them 

gs well, trace up their cauſes, and n their conſequences. For 

þ ſtance, there is a molt excellent, though very ſhort hiſtory of 

2 France, by le Gendre. Read that with attention, and you will 

os enough of the general hiſtory; but when you find there 

ed; inch remarkable periods as are above mentioned, contult Mezes 
da ray, and other the beſt and minuteſt hiſtorians, as well as politi- 

15 cal treatiſes upon thoſe ſubjects. In later times, Memoira, from 

It. moe of Phili; p de Com:nines, down to the innumerable ones in 

eie the reign of Lewis the XIVth, have been of great ute, a! nd 

Dt thrown great lig! it upon particular parts of hiſtory- 

1 Converſation in France, if you have the addre is and dexterity 

T fo turn it upon uit] fubj ds, will exceedingly improve your 

les a ( 5 | hiltorical 
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biforica] knowledge; for people there, however claffically i; 
norant they may be, think it a ſhame to be ignorant of the bi. 
ſtory of their own country: they read that, if they read nothiny 
elſe, and have often read nothing elie, are proud of having reat 
that, and talk of it willingly; even the Women ae well in. 
ſtructed in that ſort of reading. I am far from meaning by this, 
that you ſhould always be talking, wiſely, in company, 'bf books, 
hiſtory, and matters of knowledge. There are many companies 
which you will, and ought to Keep, where ſuch converſations 
would be miſplaced and ill-timed ; your own good ſenſe mut 
diſtinguiſh the company, and the time. You muſt trifle wit 
triflers; and be ſerious only with the ſerious, but dance to thoie 
who pipe. Cur in theatrum Cato ſevere Dar 2. wes juſtly ſaid 
to an old man: how much more fo would it be to one of your 
age? From the moment that you are dreſt, and go out, pocket 
all your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out in 
company unleſs defired : the producing of the one unaſked, im- 
plies that you are weary of the company; and the producing 
of the other unreguircd, will make the company weary of you, 
Company is a republic too jealous of its libertics, to ſuffer a die- 
tator even for a quarter of an hour; and yet in n as in all 
republics, there are ſome few who really govern; but then it i- 
by ſeeming to diiclaim, inſtead. of attempting to uſurp the pow- 
er: that is the occaſion in which manners, dexterity, address, 
and the undefineable ze ne ſcars quoi triumph; if properly ex. 
erted, their conqueſt is ſare, and the more laſting for not being 
perceived. Remember, that this is not only your firſt and great- 
eſt, but ought to be almoſt your only object, while you are in 
France. 

I know that many of your country men are apt to call the free- 
dom and vivacity of the French, petuiancy and ill-breeding ; 
but ihcuid you think fo, I dc.fire upon many accounts that you 
will not iny ſo: 1 admit that it may be fo, in ſome initances of 
peiits maitres etourdis, and in ſome gung people unbroken te 
the world; but I can aſture you that you will fad it much o- 


therwiſe with people of a certain rank and age, upon woe 
mod. 
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model you will do very well to form yourſeif. We call their 
ſteady aſſurance, impudence: Why? Ouly, becauſe what we 
call modeſty is auk ward baſhfulneſs, and auvaiſe bonte. For 
my part, I lee no impudence, but, on the contrary, ing nite utili- 
pi, ty and advantage, in preſenting one's {elf with the ſame cool- 
neſs and unconcern, in any, and every company; till one can do 


Th that, I ain very ſure that one can never preſent one's ſelf well. 
DES: Whatever is done under concern and embarraſſment, muſt be ill 
a done; and, till a man is abſolutely eaſy and unconcerned, in e- 
ie WM very company, ne will never be thought to have kept good com- 
of pany. nor be very welcome in it. A ſteady aſſurance, with 
cad ſeeming modeſty, is poſſibly the moſt uſeful qualification that a 


man can have in every part of life. A man would certainly 
Keri make a very conſiderable fortune and figure in the world, whoſe 
modeſty and timidity ſhould often, as ollie s always does, 
put him in the deplorable and lamentable ſituatien of the pious 
Aneas, when opftupurt, fleteruntgue come ; et vox faucibus bes 
it! Fortune (as well as women) 


born to be controuled, 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 


Aſſurance and Intrepidity, under the white banner of ſceming 
Modeſty, clear the way for Merit, that would otherwiſe be dif- 
courazed by difficulties in its Journey; whereas barefaced Im- 
pudence is the noiſy and bluterinag harbinger of a worthleſs aud 

ſenſeleſs uſurper, | | 
You will think that I ſhall 1 never have done recommending tg 
you theſe exterior worldly accompliſhments, ani you will think 
right, for I never ſhall; they are of too great conſequence to 
you, for me to be indifferent or negligent about them: the ſhin- 
ing part of your future figure and fortune, depends now wholly 
upon them. Theſe are the acquiſitions which muſt give effica« 
cy and ſucceſs to thoſe you have already made. To have it ſaid 
and believed that you are the moſt learned man in England, 
Would be no more than was ſaid and believed of Dr Bentely : 
C6 but 
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but to have it ſaid, at the ſame time, that you are alſo the beſt- 
bred, moſt polite, and agreeable man in the kingdom, would be 
ſuch a happy compoſition of a character, as I never yet knew 
any one man deſzrve 2 and which ] will endeavour, as well as 
ardently. wiſh, that you may. Abſolute perfection is, I well 
know, unattainable: but I know too, that a man of parts may 
be unweariedly aiming at, and arrive pretty near it. Try, la- 
buur, perſevere. Adieu. 
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My Dean ban 


255 you get to Paris, where you will ſoon be left to 
your own ditcretion, if you have any, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhouldunderfſtand one another thoroughly; which is the moſt 
probable way of preventing diſputes. Money, the cauſe of much 
miſchief in the world, is the cauſe of mot quarrels between fa. 
thers and ſons; the former commonly thinking, that they can- 
not give too little, and the latter, that they cannot have e- 
Dough; both equaily in the wrong. You muſt do me the ju- 
ſtice to acknowledge, that I have hitherto neither tinted nor 
grudged any expence*that could be cf uſe, or real pleaſure to 
you; and I can aſſure yon, by the way, that you have travelled 
at a much more conſiderable expence than I did myſelf; but l 
never ſo much as thought of that, while Mr Harte was at the 
head of your finances; being very ſure that the ſums granted 
were ſcrupulouſly applied to the uſes for which they were in- 
tended. But the cafe will ſoon be altered, and you will be your 
own receiver ard treaſurer, However, I promite you, that we 
will not quarrel Gogly upon the quantum, which ſhall be cheer— 
fully and freely granted; the application and approp riation of 


and finally ſettie with you. Iwill fix or even name, no ſettled 
allowance, though I well know in my ov:n mind what would he 
1 958 : the 


* 


it will be the material point, w 125 I am now going to clear up, 
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t- ie proper one: but I will firſt try your draughts, by which I | 
de an in a good degree judge of your conduct. This only I tell 
0 ou in general, that, if the channels through which my money 
as to go are the proper ones, the ſource ſhall not be ſcanty ; but 
11 iould it deviate into dirty, muddy, and obſcure ones, (which by 
a {Wie bye it cannot do for a week, without my knowing it) I give 
a- ou fair and timely notice, that the ſource will inſtantly be dry. 
Hr Harte, in eſtabliſhing you at Paris, will point out to you 
hoſe proper channels: he will leave you there upon the foot of 
a man of faihion,.and I will continue you upon the ſame; you 
will have your coach, your valet de chambre, your own footman, 
ad a valet de place; which, by the way, is one ſervant more 
than Thad. I would have you very well dreſt, by which I mean, 
Ireſt as the generality of people of faſhion are; that is, not to 
be taken notice of, for being either more: or leſs fine than other 
people: it is by being well dreſt, not finely dreſt, that a Geryje- 
man ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. You muſt frequent Jes ſpectacles, 
which expence F ſhall willingly ſupply. You muſt play a des 
petits jeux de commerce, in mixed companies; that article is 
trifling; I ſhall pay it, cheerfuily. All the other articles of 
pocket- money are very inconſiderable at Paris, in compariſon of 
u- {Wwhat they are here; the filly cuſtom of giving money wherever 
or one dines or ſups, and the expenſive import unity of ſubſcriptions, 
to I not being yet introduced there. Having thus reckoned up all 
ed WM tie e expences of a gentleman, wh Iwill molt readily 
gy fr efray ; I come now to thoſe which I will neither bear nor ſup- 
he ply. The firſt of theſe is gaming, of which, though I have not 
el ¶ the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect you, I think it neceſſary ent to 
n-adlure you, that no conſideration in the world ſhall ever make 
ur me pay your play-debts: ſhould you ever urge to me that your 
ve honour is pawned, I ſhould moſt immoveably anſwer you, that 
r- it was your honour, not mine, that was pawned : and that your 
of creditor might e'en take the pawn for the debt. 

b. Low company, and low pleaſures, are always much more coſt. 
ed BY 1» than liberal and elegant ones. The diſgraceful riots of a ta- 
be vera, are much, more expenſive, as well as diſhonourable, than 
he | | | the 
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the (ſometimes unpardonable) exceſſes in good company. I mut 
abſolutely hear of no tavern ſcrapes and (quabbies, 
I come now to another and very material point; I mean wy. 
men; and I will not addreſs myſelf to you upon this ſubject, ei. 
ther in a religious, a moral, ora parental ftyle. T will even lay 
aſide my age, remember yours, and ipeak to you, as one man g 
pleaſure, iſ he had parts too, would ſpeak to another, I will by 
no means pay for whores, and their never-failing conſequences, 
ſurgeons; nor will J, upon any account, keep fingers, dancers, 
_ actreſſes, and id genus 6mue ; and independently, of the expence, 
I mutt tell you, that ſuch connections would give me, aud all 
ſeuſible people, the utmoſt centempt for your parts and addrets: 
a young fellow muſt have as little ſenſe as au dreis, to venture, vr 
more properly to facrifice his health, and ruin his fortune, with 
ſuch ſort of creatures; ia ſuch a place as Paris eſpecially, whe? 
gallantry is koth the profeſſion and the practice of every wo. 
man of faſhion. To ſpeak plainly ; I Will not forgive your un 
derſtanding c—s and p—s; nor will your conſtitution forgive 
them you. Theſe diſtempers, as weil as their cures, fall nine 
times in ten upon the lungs. This argument, I am ſure, ought 
to have weight with you; for I proteſt to you, that if you meet 
with any ſach accident, I would not give one year's purchaſe for 
your liſe, Laſtly, there is another ſort of expence that I will 
not allow, only becauſe it is a hilly one; I mean the fooling a- 
way your money in baubles at toy-ſhops, Have one handſome 
ſnuff box (if you take ſnuff) and one kandſome frrord ; but then 
no more very pretty and vety uſelets things. | 
By what goes before, you will eafily perceive, that I mean to 
allow you whatever is neceſſary, not only for the figure, but ſor 
the pleaſures of a Gentleman, and not to ſupply the profuſion of 
a Rake. This, you muſt confeſs, does not ſavour of either the 
ſeverity or en of old age. I conſider this agreement be- 
tween us, asla ſubſidiary treaty on my part, for ſervices to be per- . 
formed on yours. I promiſe you, that J will be as punctual in 
the payment of the ſubſidies, as England has heen during the 
laſt war; but chen T give you notice at the ſame time, that Tre. 
£ > quire 
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quire & much more ſcrupulous execution of the treaty o on your 
part, than we met with on that of our allies; or elſe that pay- 
ment will be ſtopped. I hope all that I have now ſaid, was ab- 
ſolutely unneceſſary, and that ſentiments more worthy and more 
oble than pecuniary ones, would of themſelves have pointed out 
to you the conduct I recommend ; but, in all events, I reſolved 


III. 
nut 


. to be once for all explicit with you, t that in the worſt that can 
eben, you may not plead ignorance, and complain that [ had 
e ot ſufficiently explained to you my intentions. 

ik Having mentioned the word Rake, I muſt ſay a word or two 


ore upon that ſubject, becauſe young people too frequently, and 


ways fatally, are apt to miſtake that character for that 
ef a man of pleaſure; whereas, there are not in the world 
in wo characters more different. A rake is a compoſition of all 
eie De loweſt, moſt ignoble, degrading, and ſhameful vices ; they 
ao. l conſpire to difgrace his character, and to ruin his fortune; 
un hile wine and the px contend which ſhall ſooneſt and moſt 
oy #eCtually deſtroy his conſtitution. A diffolate. flagitious foot. 
ne Pan, or porter, makes full as good a rake 2s 2 man vf the firſt 
g guality. By the bye, let me tell you, that in the wildeſt part of 
cet y youth, I never was a rake, but, on the contrary, always de- 
FE eſted and deſpiſed the character. | 
»in! man of pleaſure, though not always fo ſcrupulous as he 
- oald be, and as one day he will wiſh he had been, 1efines at 
_ a} his pleaſures by taſte, accompanies them with decency, and 
_ oys them with dignity. Few men can be men of pleaſure, 

very man may be a rake, Remember that I ſhall know every 
_ hing you fay or do at Paris, as exactly as if, by the force of ma. 
0. I could follow you every whore, like a Sylph or a Gnome, 
4 viſible myſelf. Seneca ſays, very prettily, that one ſhould aſk 
dae othing of God, but what one ſhould be willing that men ſhould 
Ws S nor of men, but what one ſhould be willing that God 
_ would know: I adviſe you to ſay or do nothing at Paris, but 
in hat you would be willing that I ſhould know. I hope, nay, I 
8 elieve that will be the caſe. Senſe, I dare ſay, you do not 
55 ent ; inſtruction, I am ſure, you have never wanted; experi- 
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ence you are daily gaining: all which together muſt inevitably 
(I ſhould think) make you both re/petable et amiable, the ptr 
fection of a human character. In that caſe nothing ſhal! 5 


wanting on my part, and you ſhall ſolidly experience all the ex. 


tent and tenderneſs of my affection for you; but dread the reihe 
verſe of both! Adieu. | 1 
Y | : | an. 
P. S. When you get to Poris. after you have been to wait f 
Lord £4 lbemarle, go to ſes Mr Yorke, whom I have particul:rl d 
reaſons or deſiring that you ſhould be well with, as I hall her- er 
after explain to you. Jet him know that my orders, and youu 
owa inclinations, conſpired to make you deſire his friend. 
and protection. Ar. 
8 nc 
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p | et; 

My DAR FRIEND, rc 


1 HAVE ſent you ſo many preparatory letters for Paris, th 
this, which will meet you there, ſhall only be a ſummarg ve. 
them all. | Sl 
Tou have hitherto had more liberty than any body of yon 
age ever had; and I muſt do you the juſtice to own, that jah in 


have made a better uſe of it than moit people of your age w 
have done; but then, though you had not a jailer, you ha: he 
friend with you. At Paris, you will not only be uaconfined, Ve 
unaſſiſted. Your own good ſenſe muſt be your only guide; WM I 
have great confidence in it, and am convinced that I fil lle 
ceive juſt ſuch accounts of your conduct at Paris as I could wie. 


for I tell you beforehand, that E ſhall b&moſt minutely infor th 
of all that you do, and almoſt of all that you ſay there. Ey 
the pleaſures of youth, yon cannot do better; bat refine wer 
dignify them like a man of parts; let them raite, and not men 
let them adorn and not vilify your character ; let them, in fear 
be the pleaſures of a Gentleman, and taken with your equa»! fe. 
leaſt, but rather with your ſuperiors, and thoſe chiefly Freec' Wi I 1 
Inquire into the characters of the ſeveral Ar ademicians, Wet: 
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ore you form a connection with any of them; and be moſt upon 
your guard againſt-thoſe who make the moſt court to you. 

You cannot ſtudy much in the Academy; but you may 
udy uſefully there, if you are an œconomiſt of your time, and 
eſtow only upon good books thoſe quarters and halves of hours, 
hich occur to every body in the courſe of almoſt every day; 

And which, at the year's end, amount to a very conſiderable ſum 
ff time. Let Greek, without fail, ſhare ſome part of every day; 
do not mean the Greek poets, the catches of Anacreon, or the 
ender complaints of Theocritus, or even the porter-like lan- 
puage of Homer's Heroes; of whom all ſmatterers in Greek 
dow a little, quote often, and talk of always; I mean Plato, 
\riſtotle, Demoſthenes, and Thucydides, whom none but adepts 
now. It is Greek that mutt diſtinguiſh you in the learned 
vorld, Latin alone will not. And Greek mult be ſonght to be 
etzined, for it never occurs like Latin. When you read hiſtory, 
r other books of amuſement, let every language you are maſter 
{have its turn, fo that you may not only retain, but improve in 
very one. I alſo deſire that you will converle in Germag and 
alian, with all the Germans and the Italians, with whom you 
onverſe at all, This will be a very agreeable and flaitering 
ing to them, and a vety uſeful one to you. 

Pray apply yourſelf diligently to your exerciſes; for though 
he doing them well is not ſupremely meritorious, the doing 
em ill is illiberal, vulgar, and ridicalous. 

I recommend theatrical repreſentations to you; which are ex- 
llent at Paris. The tragedies of Corneille and Racine, and 

de comedies of Moliere, well attended to, are admirable leſſons, 5 

'th for the heart and he head. There is not, nor ever was, 
hy theatre comparable to the French. If the muſic of the 
french operas does not pleaſe your Italian ear, the words of 
em, at leaſt, are ſenſe and poetry, which 15 much more than 
can fay of any Italian opera that I ever read or heard in my 
fe. Ces i | 

I ſend yoù the incloſed letter of recommendation to Marquis 


latignon, which I would have you deliver to him as ſoon as you 
| can : 
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can: you will, I am ſure, feel the good effects of his warnfi 
friendſhip for me, and Lord Bolingbroke, who has alſo wrote ti 
him upon your ſubject. By that, aod by the other letters whiciM, 
I have ſent you, you will be at once ſo thoroughly introduce! 
into the beſt French company, that you muſt take ſome pains r 
you will keep bad; but that is what I do not ſuſpect you off: 
You have, I am 48 too much right ambition, to prefer o D. 
diſgraceful company, to that of your ſuperiors, both in rank aut 
age. Your character, and conſequently your fortune, abſolute! 
depends upon the company you keep, and the turn you take 
Paris. I do not, in the leaſt, mean a grave turn; on the conti 

ry, a gay, a ſprightly, but, at the ſame time, an elegant and! 
beral one. 

Keep carefully out of all ſcrapes and quarrels. They lower 
character extremely; and are particularly dangerous in France 
where a man is diſhonoured by not reſenting an affront, and u. 
terly ruined by reſenting it. The young Frenchmen are hast 
giddy, and petulant : extremely national, and avantageux. Fo! A 
bear from any'national jokes or reflections, which are alwi 
improper, and commonly unjuſt. The colder northern natio 
generally look upon France, as a whiſtling, finging, dancin 
frivolous nation; this notion is very far from being a true ont 
though many petits maitres by their beaaviour ſeem to Juiti 
it, but thoſe very petits maitres, when mellowed by age and el 
perience, very often turn out very able men. Tue number 
great Generals and Stateſmen, as well as excellent Autho! 
that France has produced, is an undeniable proof, that it is Mſt 
that frivolous unthinking empty nation that northern prejudi ti 
ſuppoſe it. Seem to like and approve df every thing at firit, Pha 
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| | I promiſe you, that you will like and approve of many things Wen 
N terwards, be 
I expect that you will write to me conſtantly, once et ir 
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week, which I deſire may be every Thurſday: and that e 
letters may inform me of your perſonal tranſactions; not ell 
what you ſee, but of whom you ſee and what you do. an 

Be your own monitor, now that you will have no other. ea. 
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\ ary enunciation, I muſt repeat it to you again and again, that 
te ere is no one thing ſo neceſſary; all other talents, without 
hat, are abſolutely uſeleis, except in your own cloſet. 

It ſounds ridiculuſly to bid you ſtudy with your dancing-ma. 


15 er: and yet I do. The bodily carriage and craces are of in- 


we ; ite conſequence to every body, and more particularly to you. 
auß Adieu for this time, my dear child. Yours tenderly. 

N all | 

LETTER CCXXXV. 

ke 


Lonipn, November 1 2. O. S. 1750. 


My Dear FRIEND, 


OU will poſſibly think, that this letter turns upon ſtrange, 
little trifling objects; and you will think right, if you son- 
ler them ſeparately: but if you take them aggregately, you 
ill be convinced, that as parts, which conſpire to form that 
hole, called the exterior of a man of faſhion, they are of 1m- 
drtance. I ſhall not dwell now upon thoſe perſonal graces, 
at liberal air, and that engaging addreſs, which I have fo of- 
nrecommended to you; but deſcend {till lower, to your dreſs, 
eanlineſs, and care ef your perſon. 
uta When you come to Paris, you mult take care to be extremely 
id ell dreſt; that is, as the faſhionable people are: this does by 
er means conſiſt in the finery, but in the taſte, fitneſs, and man- 
tho r of wearing your clothes; a fine ſuit ill made, and flatternly, 
> "WF tifly worn, far from adorning, only expoſes the aukwardneſs 
10.0 the wearer. Get the beſt French taylor to make your clothes, 
hate ver they are, in the faſhion, and to fit you: and then wear 
s em, button them, or unbutton them, as the genteeleſt people 
du ſee do. Let your man learn of the beſt friſerr to do your 
coir well, for that is a very material part of your dreſs. Take 
ee to have vour ſtockings well gartered up, and your ſhoes 
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ell buckled; for nothing gives a more flovenly air to a man 
an ill-dreſſed legs. In your perion you muſt be accurately 
can; and your teeth, lands, and nails, ſhould be ſuperlatively 

| | ſo : 
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ſo: a dirty mouth has real ill conſequences to the owner, fori 
infallibly cauſes the decay, as well as the intolerable pain 
the teeth : and it is very offenfive to his acquaintance, for i 
will moſt inevitably ſtink. I inſiſt therefore, that you wat 
your teeth the firſt thing you do every morning, with a ſol 
ſpunge and warm water, for four or five minutes; and tha 
waſh your mouth five or ſix times. Mouton, whom I defire yo 
will ſend for upon your arrival at Paris, will give you an opiatz 
and a liquor to be uſed ſometimes, Nothing looks more or 
nary, vulgar, and illiberal, than dirty hands, and ugly, unever 
and ragged nails: I do not ſuſpect you of that ſhocking, ae. 
ward trick, of biting yours; but that is not enough: you mul, 
keep the ends of them ſmooth and clean, not cis with blade. 
as the ordinary people's always are, The ends of your nant 
ſhould be {mall ſegments of circles, which, by a very little ca; 
in the cutting, they are very eaſily. brought to; every time th, 
you wipe your hands, rub the ſkin round your nails back war! 
that it may not grow up and ſhorten your nails too much. T 
cleaplineſs of the reſt of your perſon, which, by the way, wil 
condace greatly to your health, I reter from time to time to ti 
bagnio. My mentioning theſe particulars ariſes (I freely own 
from ſome ſuſpicion that the hints are not unneceſſary; fd 
when you was a ſchool-boy, you were ſlovenly and dirty abo: 
your fellows. I muſt add another eaution, which is, that upd 


are apt to do, in your nofe or ears. It is the moſt thockin 
naſty, vulgar rudeneſs, that can be effered to company; it di 


guſts one, it turns one's ſtomach; and, for my own part, I woulgh. , 


much rather know that a man's fingers were actually in li 
breech, than ſee them in his noſe. Waſh your ears well even 
morning, and blow your noſe in your handkerchief wheneve 
you have occaſion: but, by the way, without looking at it 4 
terwarus. There ſhould be in the Jeaſt, as well as in the great 
eſt part of a Gentleman Jes manieres nobles. Senſe will teach 
you ſome, obſervation others: attend carefully to the manner 
the diction, the motions, of people of the firit faſtion, and for 
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ar own upon them. On the other hand, obſerve a little thoſe 
{the vulgar, in order to avoid them: for thoughs the things 
hich they ſay or do, may be the fame, the manner is always 
tally different: and in that, and nothing elſe, conſiſts the cha- 
Reriſtic of a man of faſſion. The loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, 
ores, dreſſes, eats, and drinks, as much as a man of the firſt 
ion; but does them all quite differently: ſo that by doing 
nd ſaying moſt things in a manner. oppoſite to that of the vul- 
ar, yon have a great chance of doing and ſaying them right- 
here are gradations in ankwardnets and vulgariſm, as there are 
every thing elſe. Les manieres de Robe, though not quite 
cht, are ſtill better than leg manieres Bourgeoiſes ; and theſe 
2zwh bad, are ſtill better than les manieres de Campagne. 
ut the language, the air, the dreſs and the manners of the 
wrt, are the only true ſtandard des manieres nobles et d'un 
nete hemme. Ex pede Hertulum js an old and true ſaying, 
od very applicable to our preſent ſubject; for a'man of parts, 
ho has been bred at Courts, and uſed to keep the beſt company, 
il diftinguiſh himſelf, and is to be hun from the vulgar, by 
ery word, attitude, geſture, and even look. I cannot leave 
ef ſeemiing minuties, without repeating to you the neceſſity of 
pur carving well; which is an article, little as it is, that is uſe- 
| twice every day of one's life; and the doing it ill is very 
eubleſome to one's ſelf, and very diſagree ab! E, often ridiculous, 
others. 

Having faid all this, © cannot help recti ng, What a formal 
wil fellow, or a cloiſtered pedart, would ſay, if they were to 
e this letter: they would look upon it with the utmoſt con- 
pt, and fay, that ſurely a father might ſnd muck better to- 
ics for advice to a ſon. I would admit it, if I had given you, 


that you were @2pable of receiving no better; but if ſuffici- 


't pains bave been taken to form your heart ard improve your. 
ind, and, as J hope, not without ſucceſs, I will tell thoſe ſolid 


entiemen, that all theſe trifling things, as they think them, 


„le ctively form that pleaſing ze ve ſemis gui, that enjemble, 
nich they are utter rangers ty both in themſelves ard others, 
The 
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as TI ſhall ſeek for your perfections, in order to applaud and rt: 


The word amiable is not known in their language, or the thing 
in their manners. Great uſage of the world, great attention, 
and a great deſire of pleaſing, can alone give it; and it is n 
trifle. It is from old people's looking upon theſe things as tri. 
fles, or not thinking of them at all, that ſo many young peopl: 
are ſo aukward, and ſo ill-bred. Their parents, often carelei; 
and unmindful of them, give them only the common run of e. 
ducation, as ſchool, univerſity, and then travelling; without ex- 
amining, and very often without being able to judge, if they 
did examine, what progreſs they make inany one of thele ſtages. 
Then, they careleisly comfort themſelves, and ſay, that their 
ſons will do like other people's ſons; and ſo they do, thats 
commonly very ill. They correct none of the childiſh naſly 
tricks, which they get at ſchool; nor the illiberal manners 
which they contract at the univerſity ; nor the frivolous and 
ſuperficial pertneſs, which is commonly all that they acquire Mae, 
their travels. As they do not tell them of theſe things, nobody Has 
elſe can; ſo they go on in the practice of them, without eve!Wan, 


hearing, or knowing, that they are unbecoming, indecent, and... « 


ſhocking. For, as I have often formerly obſerved to you, 1% 
body but a father can take the liberty to reprove a young eb p. 
low grown up, for thoſe kin of inaccuracies and improprietieaſt 
of behaviour. The moſt intimate friendſhip, unaſſiſted by ti 
paternal ſuperiority, will not authoriſe it. I may truly tay, 
therefore, that you are happy in having me for a ſincere, friend. 


Iy, and quick-fighted monitor. Nothing will eſcape me: | 


ſhall pry for your defects, in order to correct them, as curiouly 


ward them; with this difference only, that I ſhall publicly men W 
tion the latter, and never hint at the former, but in a letter ti th; 
or a tete a tete with you. I will never put you out of count ren 
nance before company; and I hope you will never give me reihe 
ſon to be out of countenance for you as any one of the aboveWan, 
mentioned defects would make me. Pretor non curat de minenc 
mis, was a maxim in the Roman law; for cauſes only of a ce ere. 
tain value were tried by him; but there were inferior juriſd: ate 
tion, 
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ions, that took cognizance of the ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try 
ou, not only as a Pretor in the greateſt, but as Cenſor in leſſer, 
nd as the loweſt magiſtrate in the leaſt cates. 

[ have this moment received Mr Harte's letter of the 1ſt No- 
ember, New Style ; by which I am very glad to find that he 
inks of moving towards Paris, the end of this month, which 
doks as if his leg were better; beſides, in my opinion, you both 


ex-' you only loſe time at Montpellier; he would find better ad- 
hey ice, and you better company, at Paris. In the mean time, I 
ges.Wope you go into the beſt company, there is at Montpellier, and 


ere always is {ome at the Intendant's or the Commandant's. 
ou will have had full time to have learned Jes petits chanſoms 
anguedociennes, which are exceeding pretty ones, both words 
d tunes. I remember, when I was in thoſe parts, I was ſur- 
ried at the difference which I found betwen the people on one 
e, and thote on the other {ide of the Rhone. The Proven- 
aux were, in general, ſurly, ill-bred, ugly, and (warthy: the 
anguedociens the very reverſe; a chearfel, well-bred, hand- 
me people. Adieu! Yours moſt aflectionately. 


P. S. Upon reflection, I direct this letter to Paris; I think you 


tieſß ut have left Montpellier before it could artive there. 

the | 

tay, LETTER COXXXVLI. 

nd. i | 

« | London, November 19th. O. S. 17 50. 
u 


e. Mr Dear FRIEND. 


WAS very glad to find, by your letter of the 12th, N. 8. 
that you had informed yourlelf ſo well of the ſtate of the 
rench marifie at Toulon, and of the commerce at Marſeilies: 
ley are objects that deſerve the inquiry and attention of every 
an, who intends to be concerned in public affairs. The 
rench are now wiſely attentive to both; their commerce is 
credibly increaſed, within theſe laſt thirty years; they have 
aten us out of great part of our Levant-trade ; their Eaſt- 
India 


- 
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India trade has greatly affected ours: and, in the Wett- Jade 
their Martinico eſtabliſhment ſupplies, not only France itſ 
but the greateſt part of Europe, with ſugars: whereas out 
iſlands, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward, have now n 
other market for theirs but England. New France, or Canadyff * 
has alſo greatly leſſened our fur and ſkin trade. It is true (u gil 
you ſay) that we have no treaty of commerce ſubſiſting (I d A 
not ſay with Marſeilles) but with France. There was a treat. 
of commerce made, between England and France, immediate 
after the treaty of Utrecht; hut the whole treaty was conditio 
al, and to depend upon the Parliament's enacting certain thing 
which were ſtipulated in two of the articles: the Parliament 
after a very famous debate, would not do it; ſo the treaty fell 
the ground: however the outlines of that treaty are, by mi 
tual and tacit conſent, the general rules of our preſent come 
merce with France. It is true too, that our commodities 
which go to France, muſt go in our bottoms ; the French Is 
ving imitated, in many reſpects, our famous AR of Navigation, 
as it is commonly called. This Act was made in the year 163 
in the Parliament held by Oliver Cromwell. It forbids allk . 
reign ſhips to bring into England any merchandize or comm va 
dities whatſoever, that were rot of the growth and produced ; 2 
that country to which thoſe ſhips belonged, under penalty of the . 
forfeiture of ſuch flips. This act was particularly levelled at ti 6 TC” 
Dutch, who were, at that time, the carriers of almoſt all Euro 1 

and got immenſely by freight. Upon this principle, of the # am 
vantages ariſing from freight, there is a proviſion in the ſat "al . 
AR, that even the growth "ol produce of our own colonies ink A 
metica ſhall not be carried from thence to any other country! ij *y 
Europe, without firſt touching 1 in England ; but this clauſeh =... 
lately been repealed, in the inſtances of om periſhable comm e 
dities, ſuch as rice, &c. which are allowed to be carried dire | by 
ly from our American colonies. to other countries. The a&W# =. 
provides, that two thirds, I think, of thoſe who navigate theW l . 
ſhips, ſhall be Britiſh ſubjects. There is an excellent, and! 


M v. 
tbe book, written by the famous Monſieur Huet, Eve que d' Am Vo. 
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hes, «ſur le Commerce des Anciens, which is very well worth 
ur reading, and very ſoon read. It will give you a clear no- 
Fon of the riſe and progreſs of commerce. There are many o- 
er books, which take up the hiſtory of commerce where Mon- 
bur d Aranches leaves it, and bring it down to theſe times: I 


die 
tell} 


rade, | Fn. n 
0 Nie you to read ſome of them with care; commerce being 
1 af very eſſential part of political knowledge in every country; 
eat more particularly in this, which owes all its riches and 


Sower to it. 
come now to another part of your letter, which is the ortho- 
. Snphy, if I may call bad ſpelling orthography. You ſpell in- 
„e, enduce; and grandeur, you ſpell grandare; two faults, 
Þ$f which few of my houſe maids would have been guilty, I 
Patt tell you, that orthography, in the true ſenſe of the wotd, is 
Þibſolutely neceſſary for a man of letters, or a gentleman, 
„et one falſe ſpelling may fix a ridicule upon him for the reſt. 
& bis life; and 1 know a man of quaiity who never recovered. 
eridicule of having ſpelled who/eJome without the ww. 
Reading with care, will ſecure every body from falſe ſpelling; 
ſir books are always well ſpelled, according to the orthography 
f the times. Some words are indeed doubtful, being ſpelled - - 
Siferently by different authors of equal authority; but thoſe _ 
ſite few; and in thoſe caſes every man has his option, becauſe 
Se may plead his autherity either way; but where there is but 
ne right way, as in the two words above-mentioned, it is un- 
Sudonable and ridiculous, for a Gentleman to miſs it: even a 
conan of a tolerable education, would deſpiſe and laugh at a 
ner, who ſhould ſend her an ill ſpelled b7//et-dowr. fear, and 
let, that you have taken it into your head, in moſt caſes, 
at the Matter is all, and the Manner little or nothing. Rr 
, Wk undeceive yourſelf, and be convinced, that, in every 
no, the Manner is full as important as the Matter. If you 
ek the ſenſe of an angel, in bad words, and with a diſagree- 
le utterance, nobody will hear you twice, who can help it. Tf 
u write Epiſtles as well as Cicero; but in a very bad hand, 
very ill ſnelled, whoever receives, will laugh at 
Vor, III. 2 EE them 


che 


> 807 ancora, that you are utterly new in the world, that J 
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them; and if you had the figure of Adonis, with an au 
wafd air and motions, it will diſguſt, inſtead of plealing 
Study Manner therefore in ex Very thing, if you would be a 
thing. My principal inquiries of my friends at Paris, concen 
ing you, will be relatiye to your wanner of doing whateye 
you do. TI -ſhall not inquire, whether you underitand Demoel, 
henes, Tacitus, or the Fus Publicum Imperii ; but I ſhall i 
quire, whether your utterance is pleaſing, your {ile rot on 
pure, but elegant, your manners noble a oof your air and a 
dreſs.engaging ; in ſhort, whether you are a Gentleman, a m 
of faſhion, and fit to Keep good company, or not; for, till I : 
ſatisfied in theſe particulars, you and I muſt by no means meet 
I could not poſfivly ſtand it. It is in your power to become al 
this at Paris, if you pleaſe, Conſult with Lady Harvey an Een 
Madame Monconſeil upon all theſe matters; and they will ſpe + 5 
to you, and adviſe you freely. Tell them, that biſagna compa 


Dart, 
and 


m'a 
1 0 


are deſirous to form yourſelf; that you beg they will repro 
adviſe, and eorrect you; that you know that none can do. 
ſo well; and that you will implicitly follow their direction 
Ab, toggther with your careful obſervation of the manners 
the beſt company, will really form you. | 

Abbe Guaſcoy a friend. or mine, will come to you as ſoon 381 
knows of your arrival in Paris; he is well received in the | 
beſt companies there, and will ec you to them. He * 
be deſirous to do you any ſervice he can; he is active and Aura 
rious, and can give you information upon 3 things. Hei is er 
Tart of comple i/ant of the Preſident Monteſquieu, to hom ff nf 
have a letter. | 

I imagine, that this letter will not wait for you very long 
Faris, where I reckon you il be jn about ; a fortnigbt. 


15 8 
Sil x 


pour 


bons 
poin 
Cell 
Now 


Adieu, 
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11 FF 2US voila a la fin Parifen, et il faut $'drefſer a un Pariſien en 

ns Francois. Vous voneres bien autli me repondre de meme, 
aiſque je ſerai bien aiſe de voir #quel point vous poſſedez VEle- 
ance, la dèlicateſſe, et Portographe de cette langue qui eſt de- 
Tenue, pour ainſi dire la langue univerſelle de l'Europe. On 
naſfure que vous la parlez fort bien, mais il y a bien et bien? 
Ft tel paſfera pour la bien parler hors de Paris, qui paſſeroit lui- 
Ineme pour Gaulois à Paris. Dans ce pais des modes, le lan- 
gage meme à la ſienne, et qui change p reſqu' auſi ſouv ent que 
Teile des habits. | 8 
JLafede, je precieus, le nealogigue, y font trop A la mode 
| Pojourd? hui. Connoiſſez- les. remarquez-les, et parlez-les 
1 meme, 4 la bonne heure; mais ne vous en laifſez pas infecter: 
gion leſorit auth a fa mode, et actuellement & & Paris, c'eſt la mode 

Wer avoir, en depit mem de Minerve; tout le monde court 

wits l'elpfit, qui par parentheſe ne ſe laiſſe jamais attrapet z 
eil ne ſe preſeute pas on a beau courir. Mais malheureuſement 
Frour ceux qui coureut apres, ils atrapent quelque choſe qu ils 

Iprennent pour de Pefprit, et qu'ils donnent pour tel. C'eſt tout 
a” plus la bonne fortune d'Ixton, c'eſt une vapeur qu'ils em- 
„Ibraſſent, av lien de la Deefſe qu'ils pourſuivent. De cette er- 
Pear rétultent ces beaux ſentimens qu'on n'a jamais ſenti, ces 
Ipenſées favites que la nature n'a jamais produite, et ces expreſ- 
bons entortillées et obſcures, que non ſeulement on n 'entend 
point, mais qu'on ne peut pas meme dechiffrer ni deviner- 
Celt de tous ces ingrediens gue ſont compoſes les deux tiers des 
nuveanx livres Francois qui paroifſent. C'eſt la nouvelle cui- 
e d Pa Parnaſſe, ou Palambic travaille au lieu du pot et de la 
broche, et out les quinteſſenges et les extraits dominent. N. B- 
Ie ic! e en eſt banni, | | 
22 | 11 


ien, 


. —— Soon. no — 


ceux, qui s'y font laiffꝭs feduire; vous Etes encore trop zeal 


ment de leurs erreurs dans le goüt, comme dans la religion. 
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Il vous faudra bien de tems en tems manger de cette nouveli he 
cuifine. Mais ne vous y laiſſez pas corrompre le goùut. ue 
quand vous voudrez donner à manger A votre tour, &tudiez en 
vonne vielle cuifine du tems de Lous XIV. II y avoit alorsdefſe''e 
Chefs admirables, comme Corneille, Boileau, Racine et la Font © 
taine. Tout ce qu'ils appretoient Etoit 3 fain, et ſolide r 


Sans metaphore, ne vous laiſſez pas éblouir par le faux brillantÞ ju 


le recherche, les antitheſes à la mode; mais ſervez- vous de votiſ Le 
propre bon ſens, et appellez les Anciens à votre ſecours, poulp®1> 


vous en garantir. D'un autre c6ts, ne vous moquez pes aff® U 


le, 
pour faire le critique, et pour vous Eriger en vengeur ievere d 110 
bon fens Jeze. Seulement ne vous laiflez pas pervertir, mais 10 ton 
ſongez pas & convertir les autres. Lailez-les jouir tranquille wy 

111 


goũt en France a, depuis nu ſiecle et demi, eu bien du haut eff 

du bas, auſſi bien que la France meme. Le bon gout commen fat 

ca ſeulement & ſe faire jour, ſous le regne, je ne dis pas de Louf®® 
A 


XIII. mais du Cardinal de Richelieu, et fur encore Epure ſous ce!“ 
lui de. Louis XIV. «grand Roi au moins, vil n'etoit pas grandf”P* 
homme. Corncille Etoit le reſtaurateur du vrai, et le fondateuwt N 
du thEatre Francois; ſe reſſentant toujours un peu des Cuncetti ile 
des Italiens, et des . des Eſpagnols; temoins les Epi © 
grammes qu'il fait 8dr a Chimene, dans tout Pexces de 18 
douleur. 

Mais avant ſon tems les Trowbadeurs, et les Romanciers eto 
ent autant de fous, qui trouvoient des ſots pour les admirer. 
Vers la fin du regne du Cardinal de Richelieu, et au commence f 
ment de ceini de Louis XIV. Plotel de Rambouiltet' Etoit le" 
Temple du Gout, mais d'un gotit pas encore tout-a-tait Ebutt. 
C'etoit plütôt un laboratoire d' eſprit, o Pon donndit 1a torture | 
au bon ſens, pour en tirer une effence ſubtile. Voiture y tra, 
vailioit, et ſuoit meme ä grofles gouttes pour faire de l'eſprtf 
Mais enfin Boileau et Morliere fixereut le gotit du vrai; en de“ 
pit des Scudery's, et des Calprenedes, &c. Ils deconfirent et mi- To 


rent en fuite les Artamenes, les Jubas, les Oroondates, et toner; 


ol 


mo 
II 
WIC 
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uveli$5 heros de Romans, qui valoient pcurtant chaeun d'eux une 
t. IInee. Ces fous chertherent dans les bibliothéques un azyle 
jez Pon leur refufa; et ils n'en trouverent que dans quelques 
yrs dehhelles. je vous conſeille pourtant de lire un tome de Cleopa- 
Pon Et un de Clelie, ſans quoi Il vous ſera impoſſible de vous for- 
odere unde de ces extravagances; mais Dieu vous garde d' al- 
LlantS jul oy” au douzieme. 
voti Le goùt reſta pur et vrai pendant b tout le regne de 
pouſpuis XIV. et juiqu'#ce qu' tn tres beau genie y donna (mais 
s le vouloir) quelque atteinte. C'etoit Monfieur de Fonte- 
1anile, qui avec tout 1'2Iprit du monde, et un grand ſcavoir, ſa- 
re Afihoit peut tre un peu trop aux Gri 85 dont il Etoit le nou- 
lis Bon, et Peleve favori. Admire avec raiſon, on voulut Pimitery | 
1;Hle$#s matheureuſement pour le ſiecle, Pauteur des Paſtorales, de 
Aitoire des Oracles, et du theatre - Francois, trouva moins d- 
ut elhitatcurs, que le Chevalier d'Her ne trouva de ſinges. Con- 
menhefait depuis, par mille ayteurs il n'a pas étè imité, que je 
Loudche, par un ſeul. | 
ce] A Vheure qu "it elk, Fempire du vrai govt ne meparott pas 
runlſſop bien affermi en France; il ſubſiſte à la verite, mais il eſt de- 
teure par des partis; il y a le parti des petits maitres, celui des 
cell nillettes, cetui des fades auteurs dont les o rages ſont verba 
epi 20ces of protera nibil, et enfin un parti nombreux et fort & 
mode, d' auteurs qui dbitent dans un galimatias metaphyfique 

Fus foux raffmemens, fur les nwuvemens et les fentimens de 
toi Noc, dis coeur, et de L'eſprit. ; 
rep} Ne vous en laiſſez pas im doſer par la mode; ni par tes 
ace-Fiques que vous pourrez frequenter; mais effalez toutes ces 
t Jfuerenies eſpeces, avant que de les recevoir en patement au 
un Pin dil bon ſens et de la raiſon; et ſotez bien perſuadẽ que 
unden 1%, beau que le vrai. Tout brillant qui ne réſulte 
tra. Node n ſolidite et de la juſteſſe de Ia penſce, n'eſt qu un faux 
rk fillant. Le mot Italien fir le diamant. eſt bien vrai a cok ecard 
de. ant pit FL »dezvna, tanto piu ſplendore. 
mie Tout ceci n'empeche pas que vous ne deviez vous eonformer 
oUidterieur ement aux modes at anx tons des differentes campaz- 
ce c D 3 | nigs 
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nies au vous vous troverez. Parlez epigrammes avec les pet 
maltres, ſentimens faux avec les caillettes, et galimatias ay 
les beaux eſprits par ètat. A la bonne heure; a votre age, 
n'eſt pas 4 vous 4 donner le ton 4 la compaguie, mais au ei 
traire 4 le prendre. Examinez bien pourtant, et peſez tofſp 8 
cela en vous- meme; Wa bien le faux du vrai, et ne prf,114 
nez pas le clinquant du Taſſe pour l'or de Virg.le. 1 
Vous trouverez en meme tems a Paris, Jes auteurs, et dg. c| 
compagnies tres ſolides. Vous n'entendrez point des fadailſem 
du precievx, du guinde, chez Madame de Motconſeil, ni air e 
hotels de Matignon et de Coigny ou elle vous prẽſentera; fe v 
Prefident Monteſquieu ne vous parlera pas pointes. Son livte dds n 
PEſprit des Lois, Ecrit en langue wit eire, vous plaira, et vol er u. 
inſtruia Egalement. , 
Frenquentez le theatre quand an y Jourra les pieces de Con 
neille, de Racine, et de Moliere, on il n'y a que du naturel e 
du vrai. Te ne pretends pas par-la donner l'excluſion a pluliey 
pieces modernes qui font admirables, et en dernier lieu Ceni 
piece pleine de ſentimens mais de ſentimens vrais, naturels, etdalſgy 
leſquels on.ſereconnoit. Voulez-vous connoitre ies caracteresd r 
Jour, liſezles ouvrages de Cröbillon le fils, et de Marivaux. It p, 
premier eſt un peintre excellent; le ſecond. a beaucoup etudie, ee |. 
connoit bien le coeur, peutere mEme un peu trop. Les Exzaremenſ;cy 
du Cœur et de Viilprit par Crehillon eſt un Evre excellent datiſfh, 
ee genre; les caractères y tont bien marqués; il vous amulet&e, 
infiniment, et ne vous ſera pas inutile. , L'Hittoire Japonoiſe d; in 
Tanzai, et de Neadarne, du meme auteur, eſt une amiable euſßßat 
travagance, et parſemée de reiletions tres juſtes; enfin, vou 
trouverez bien à Paris de quoi vous former un goüt fur et Julte ge 
pour vũ que vous ne preniez pas le Change. Fi c 
Comme je vous laiſſe ſur votre hontie foi 4 Paris," ſans fi 
veillant, je me flatte que vous n'abuſerez pas de ma confianc 
Je ne demande pas que yous ſoiez en ; bien au _contrail%ſþ,. 
Je vous recommande les plaifirs, mais j'exige que ce toient il, d 
plaiſirs d'un honnete homme. Ces plaiſirs-Ià donnent du brik 
lant au caractère d'un jeune homme; mais la debauche avilit & 
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3 grade. J aurai des relations tres vraſes et detaillées de votre 
Induite, et ſelon ces relations je ſerai ; plus, ou moins, ou point 
e, tout, à vous. Adieu. 
cal | | | 
tofp, S. Ecrivez-moi ſans faute une fois la ſemaine, et rEpondes 
telle-ci en Francois. Faufilez-vous tant que vous le pourrez 
I:z les miniſtres Etrangers. C'eſt voJager en differens endroits 
t e is changer de place. Parlez Italiens, a tous les Italiens, et 
lailſſhem and 5 tous les Allemands que vous trouverez, pour entre- 
i Wir ces deux langues. 
Je vous ſouhaite, mon cher autant de nouvelles ann8es que 
A us métiterc z, et pas une de plus, Mais puiſſiez- vous en mé- 
aher un grand nombre. | 


5 "TRANSLATION 
rel ꝗ 2 . 

oy London, Dec 24, C. S. 1150, 
Enit : 

tdallfy Dear FRIEND, | 
ESQ Þ length you are become a Pariſian, and conſequently muſt 
pe addreffed in French; you will alſo anſwer me in the 
ie, e language, that I may be able to judge of the degree in 
Mich you poſſcſs the elegancy, the delicacy, and the ortho- 
 datifnhy of that language, which is, in a manner, become the 
uletSrerſal one of Europe. I am aTared that you ſpeak it well; 
ſe a in that well there are gradations. He, who in the provinces _ | 
e erſzat be reckoned to ſpeak correctly. would at Paris be looked 
won as an ancient Gaul. In that country of mode, even lan- 
juſte ge is ſubſervient to Taſliion, which varics almoſt as often 43, 
r clothes. 

de g fected, the refined, the neologient, ar new and faſhion- 
eflyle, are at preſent too much in vogue at Paris. Know, 
ve, and occaſionally converſe (if you pleaſe) according to 
nt "Fe different ſyles; but do not let your taſte be infected by 
br n. Wit too is there ſubſervieat to faſhion ; and actually, at 
lit > 8, one muſt have wit even in deſpite of Minerva. Every 


N : body 
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body runs after it; although, if it does not come naturally, a 
of itſelt, it can never be overtaken. But, unfortunateiy for tho 
who\purtue, they teize upon what taey take for wit and endes 
vour to pats it for tuck upon others. Thistis, at beſt, the lot $ 
Ix ion, who embraced a cloud inſtead of the Goddeſs he purſut 
Fine ſentiments, Which never exilted, falſe and unnatur 
thoughts, obſcure aud far fought exprefiions, not only unint 
die, but which it is even impoſhble to decypher, or to guel 
at, are all the coniequences of this error; and two thirds of. the 
new French books wich aow appear, are made up of thoſe uw 
gredients. It is the new cuokery vi: Parnaſſus, in which the till 
is employed inltead of the pot and the {pit, and where quintel 
lences and extracts are chieiy uted. N. B. The Attic laltl 
proſcribed. 

You will now and then be chliend to eat of this new cooker 
but do not ſuffer your taite to be corrupted by it. And whe 
you, in your turn, are denrous of treating others, take the goo 
old cookery of Lewis the Fourtceuth's reign for your rul 
\There were at that time adinirable head W ſuch as Caf 
neile, Boileau, Racine, and la Fontaine, Whatever tliey | 
pared was timple, whulelowe, and fold. But laying alideu 
metaphors, do not utter yourtelf to be dazzled by falle brill 
ancy, by unnatural expreſſions, nor by thoſe Antitheſes ſo mut 
in tainicn : as a protection againſt ſuch innovations, have 
ccurte to your on goud lenſe, and to the ancient authors. 0 
the other hand, do not laugh at thole who give into ſuch ert 
you are as jet too Zoung to ac ct tie critic, er to ſtand forth al 
vere avenger of the violated pights of good ſenſe. Content you 
{cir with not being perverted, but do not think of converting elle 
tiers; let theia quietly enjoy their errors in Taſte, as well #8! iced 
* Withia the courſe of the laſt century and an h 70 at 
taſte in France has (as well as that kingdom itſelf) undergupuate 
many viflicitudes. Under the reign of 4 do not ſay) Lewis d wof 
Thirteenth, but of Cardinal de Richlieu, good taſte firſt bega eren 
to make its was „. It was refined under ks of Lewis the Foiſſte b. 
teenth ; a great king at leaſt, if not a great man. Corne® Ate: 
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the reſtorer of true taſte, and the founder of the French 
atre ; although rather inclined to the Italian Concetti, and 
_ AgudeRe. Witneſs thoſe epigrams which he makes 
Sinene utter in the greateſt exceſs of grief. | 
fore his time that kind of itinerant authors called Trowuba- 
rs or Romanciers, was a ſpecies of madinen, who attracted 
133 of fools. Lowards the end of Cardinal de Rich- 
rs reign, and the beginning of Lewis the Fourteenth's, the 
mple of Taſte was eſtabliſhed at the hote? of Rambouillet ; 
ukthat taſte was not judiciouſly refined : this Temple of Taſte 
fil cht more properly have been named, a Laboratory of Wit, where 
Sil ſenſe was put to the torture, in order to extract from it the 
St (ubti} eſſence. There it was that Voiture laboured hard, 
ÞinceTantly to create wit. At length Boileau and Moliere | 
Fd the ſtandard of true taſte. In ſpite of the Scuderys, the 
prenedes, &c. they defeated and put to flight Artamenes, 
ND Oroondates, and all thoſe heroes ef Romance who were 
withſtanding (each of them) as good as a whole army. Theſe 
amen then endeavoured to obtain an aſy lum in libraries: this 
7 could not accompliſh, but were under a neceſſity of taking 
er in the chambers of ſome few ladies. I would have you 
5 | one volume of Cleopatra, andione of Clelia; it will otherwiſe 
impottible for you to form any idea of the extravagancies 
contain: but God keep you from ever perſevering to the 
lfth. | 
buring almoſt the whole reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, true 
Fl: remained in its purity, until it received ſome hurt, though 
Peſignedly, from a very fine genius, T mean Monfieur de Fen- 
elle; who with the greateſt ſenſe and moſt ſolid learning, ſa- 
iced rather too much to the Graces, whoſe moſt favourite 
Wd and pupil he was. Admired with reaſon, others tried to 
ate him: but unfortunately for us, the author of the Paſto- 
of the Hiſtory of Oracles, and the French Theatre, found 
er imitators, than the Chevalier Her did mimics. He has 
been taken, off by a thouſand authors: but never really 
Itated by any one that I know of. 


At 
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At this time, the ſeat of true taſte in France ſeems to me 
well eſtabliſhed, It exiſts, but torn by factions. There is m A 
party of petits maitres, one of haif-learned women, anotha 
inſipid authors, whoſe works are werba et wnces ct pretend 
aihil; and, in ſhort, a numerous and very faſhionable pul 
of writers, who, in a metaphyſical jumble, introduce their fi 
and ſubtil reaſonings, upon the movements, and the fentima.: 
of the ſoul, the heart, and the mind. 

Do not let yourſelf be overpowered by faſhion, nor by pig. 
cular ſets of people, with whom you may be connected; þ 
try all the diflerent coins before you receive any in payme 
Let your own good ſenſe and reaſon judge of the value of ea 
and be perſuaded, that nothing can be beautiful unleſs 
Whatever brilliaucy is not the reſult of the ſolidity and jul 
of a thought, is but a talfe glare. The Italian ſaying up 
diamond, is equally juit with regard to thoughts, Quanto 
ſodex xa, tanto piu ſplendore. > 2h | 


| "= ul 

I this ought not : hinder you from conforming external g 

to the modes and tones of the different companies in which} recor 
may chance to be. With the petits maitres ſpeak epign e ple 


falie ſentiments, with frivolons women; and a mixture off 5 
theſe together, with protciled beaux e/prits. I would have Uh 


do ſo; tor, at your age, you ovght not to aim at changing din 
tone of the company, but conform to it. Examine well, lt 1 


ever; weigh all maturcly within yeurſelt; and do not mth 
the tinſel or Tailb, tor the gold ot Virgil. © 
Lou will find at Paris good authors, and circles diſtingwb 
by the ſolidity of their reatoning. You will never hear i 
uſſected, and far-ſaught converſations, at Madame de Mont 
ſeil's, nor at the hotels of Matignon and Coigni, where ſhe? 
introduce you. The P:efident , Monteſquieu will not ſpeak 
| you in the epigrammatic ſtile. His back, the Spirit of | 
Laws, written in the vulgar tongue, will equaily pleaie and | 


p. 8 


uwe 


post 


{tract you. 5 
Frequent the theatre, Whenever Corneilie, Racine, and 
lierc's pieces are pla) ed. They are according to natures 
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Muth. I do not mean by this to give an excluſion to ſeveral 
Mnirable modern plays, particularly CEnieF, replete with ſenti- 
* nts that are true, natural and applicable to one's ſelf. If 
q chooſe to know the characters of people now in faſhion, 
pen a Crebillon the younger, and Marivaux's works. The for- 
is a moſt excellent painter; the latter has ſtudied, and 
Ps the human heart, perhaps too well. Crebillon's Egare- 
du Cour ct. de I Eſprit is an excellent work in its kind; it 
Panſil be of inſinite amuſement to you, and not totally uſeleſs. 
e Japaneſe hiſtory of Tanzai and Neadarnł, by the ſame au- 
"*Þ", is an amiable extravagancy, interſperſed with the moſt 
"Pit refiections. In ſhort, provided you do not miſtake the ob- 
ugs of your attention, you will find matte: at Paris to form a 
Id and true taſte. | 
J as I ſhall let you remain at Paris, without any perſon to di- 


VI 


! 

ll your conduct, I flatter myſelf, that you will not make a 
id uſe of the confidence I repoſe in you., Ido not require that 

" u ſhould lead the life of a capuchin friar; quite the contrary: 

ch 


| — of a Gentleman. Thoſe add brillianey to a young 
an's character: but debauchery vilifies and. degrades it. T 
all have very true and exact accounts of your conduct: and ac- 
ning to the informations I receive, ſhall be more, or leſs, or 
it at all yours. Adieu. 

II. S. Do not omit writing to me once a ech and let your 
rer to this letter be in French. Connect yourſelf as much 
Frofible with the foreign Miniſters;' which is properly tra- 
Fling into different countries, without going from one place. 
Irak Italian to all the Ttalians, and German to all the Ger- 
ans you meet, in order not to forget thoſe two languages. : 


May you deſerve a eat 


u deſerve, and not one more. 
Inber ! 


aeg! in Engliſh by. Mr Francis, in a play called Eugenia, 


are, | 


1 


— 


ecommend pleaſures to you; but J eipect that they ſhall be 


wich you, my dear friend, as many happy new years 23 
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LETTER cCXXXVIII. i pre 
| ; 9 : dere 
London, Jau. 3. 0. S. 1981 : a 

| Mey | 


My Dear FRIEND, Het; 
Br letter of the 5th, N. 5. I find that your debut at N ih 
ris has been a good one: you are entered into goud comg. 
pany, and I dare ſay you will not fink into bad. Frequent tl 2 
| houſes where you have been once invited, and have none of tal, _ . 
ſhyneſs which makes moſt of your countrymen ſtrangers, whelg, 2 
they might be intimate and domeſtic if they pleaſed. Whe 1 4 
ever you have a general invitation to ſup when you pleaſe, prog; fa 
fit of it with decency, and go every now and then. , Lord Mie of 
bemarle will, I am ſure, be extremely kind to you; out N 1 
houſe is only a dinner houſe; and, as I am informed, request rill 
ed by no French people. Should he happen to employ you nd p 
his bureau, which I much doubt, you muſt write a better havgny ;. 
than your common one, er you will get no great credit for you... 
manuſcripts; for ycur hand is at preſent an illiberal one, iti you 51 
neither a hand of buſineſs, nor of a Gentleman; but the hahe 
of a ſchool-boy writing his exerciſe, which he hopes will neh natte 
be read. | ſ ier u⸗ 
Madame de Monconſeil gives me a favourable account of y luſag 
and fo do Marquis de Matiguen, and Madame du Bocca Mada 
they all ſay that you deſire to pleaſe, and conſequently promiſ ion i: 
me that you will: and they judge right: for whoever real 
defires to pleaſe, and has (as you now have) the means of lein be ſo 
ing how, certainly will pleaſe : and that is the great point bY 
lite; it makes all other things eaſy. Whenever you are wil . 
Madame de Monconſeil, Madame du Boccage, or other won 
of faſhion; with whom you are tolerable iree, ſay frankly 4 


1 66 

naturally, * % u' ai point d' uſage du monde, j*'y ſuis ently ſure: 
; | >. ; Dig cold 3 

| feopl, 

* know little of the world, I am quite a novice in it; Vo 


although very deſirous of pleaſing, I am at a loſs for the mea 
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em ne,; je ſouhaiterois ardemment de plaire, mais je ne ſeais 
erer comment m'y prendre. Aiez la bonte, Madame, de me 
Fire part de votre ſecret de plair a tout le monde. & en fe- 
ima fortune, et il von en reſtera pourtant torjours, plus 
Wil ne wous en faut. When, in conſequence of this requeſt, 
Pey ſhall tell you of any little error, aukwardneſs, or impro- 
piety, you ſhould not only feel, but expreſs the warmeſt ac- 
Awwiedgement. Though nature ſhould ſuffer, and ſhe will at 


con 
It hearing them, tell them, * Que la critigue la plus ſevere 
ry iT votre egard la preuve 2 plus marq uee de leur amitie Ma- 


ume du Boccage tells me, particularly, to inform you, + N' 
be he /era toijours ꝓlaiſir et hauncur de me veuir weir ; il eſt vrai 
new ſon age le plaiſir de cauſer eſt froid; mais ze tacherai de 
PI g i faire faire connoſſſunce avec des jeunes gens, Oc. Make 
Mie of this invitation, and as you live in a manner next doar to 
\ ſtep in and out there frequently. Monſieur du Boccage 
hk Fill go with you, he tells me, with great pleaſure, to the Plays 
ind point out to you whatever deſerves your knowing there. 

in this is worth your acceptance too, he has a very good taſte, I 
Ja ure not yet heard from Lady Hervey upon your ſubject; but as 
It you inform me that you have already ſupped with her once, I 
han ok upon you as adopted by her: conſult her in all your little 
elJnatters; tell her any difficulties that may occur to you; aſk 
; ter what you ſhould do or ſay, in ſuch or ſuch caſes : ſhe has 
frage du monde en perfection, and will help you to acquire it. 

dame de Berkenrode eft paitrie de graces, and your quota- Willd 
= ton is very applicable to her. You way be there, I dare ſay, as mT 
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ade ſo good, Madam, as to let me 180 wur ſecret of pleafing 
ata ery body. I ſhall owe my ſucceſs to it and you will always 
{ave more than falls to your ſhare.” 


* © That you will look upon the moſt ſevere criticiſms as the 
Ineateſt proof of their friendſhip. 15 


I ſhall always receive the honour of his viſits with plea- 

J ore: it is true, that at his age the pleaſures of converſation are 

by cold; but I will endeavour to bring him acquainted with young 
people, e.“ | 

Vol. III. E often 


M 
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often as you pleaſe, and I would adviſe you to ſup there on 
week. | 
You ſay, very juſtly, that as Mr Earth is leaving you, jt 
ſhall want advice more than ever: you ſhall never want ming 
and as you have already had ſo much of it, I muſt rather repelſh 
than add to what I have already given you: but that I wil, 
and add to it occaſionally, as circumſtances may require. 
preſent, I ſhall only remind you of your too great objedif, 
which you ſhould always attend to: they are Parliament, un 
Foreign affairs. With regard to the former, you can do nothin ys . 
while abroad, but attend carefully to the purity, correctneſs a. 
elegancy of your diction; the clearneſs and gracefulneſs of you, .- 
utterance, in whatever lanruage you pet. As for the parll, 
mentary knowledge, I will take carel of that, when!) yt 
come home. With regard to foreign affairs, every thing ye 
do abroad may and out to tend that way. Your reading ſhoul 
be chiefly hiſtorical; I do not mean of remote, dark, and fabup 
lous hiſtory, ſtill leſs of jimcrack natural hiſtory of foſſils, mint 
rals, plants, &c. but I mean the uſeful, political, and conſtiii My 
tion:#. hiſtory of Europe, ſor theſe laſt three centuries and 17 
half. The other thing neceſſary for your foreign object, 8 y 
not leſs neceſſary than either ancient or modern knowledge, t y 
a great knowledge of the world, manners, politeneſs, addrelg,. . 
and le ton de la bonne compagnie. In that view, keeping ich 
great deal of good company is the principal point to which qm 
are now to attend. It ſeems ridiculons to tell you, but it lip 
moſt certainly true, that your dancing-maſter is at this ti, h 
the man in all Europe of the greateſt importance to you. Yoſh, , 
muſt dance well, in order to fit, ſtand, and walk well; a - 
you muſt do all theſe well, in order to pleaſe. What with you e; 
exerciſes, ſome reading, and a great deal of company, your Wſſh tr. 
is, I confeſs, extremely taken up; but the day, if well empioyth,, , 
1s long enough for every thing; and I am ſure you will nate, 
flattern away one moment of it in ination. At your age pee d 
ple have ſtrong and active ſpirits, alacrity and vivacity in thn; 
they do; are impigrt, indefatigable, and quick. The differen s;, 
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that a young fellow of parts exerts all thoſe happy diſpoſi- 
Ss in the purſuit of proper objects: endeavours to excel in 
J ſolid, and in the ſhewiſh parts of life: whereas a filly puppy 
: dull rogue, throws away all his youth and ſpirits upon 
e les, when he is ſerious, or upon diſ;raceful vices, while he 
Sis at pleaſures. This, I am ſure, wil! not be your caſe; your 
l ſenſe and your good conduct hitherto, are your der 
i th me for the future. Continue only at Paris, as you have 
zun, and your ftay there will make vou, what I have al- 
Sys withed you to be; as near perfection as our nature per- 
te, ; . — 
adieu, my dear; remember to write to me once a week, 
as to a father, but without reſerve, as to a friend. 


1 yl 
1 LETTER O NR 
fal London, Jan. T4. 9. S. 1750. 


Ati My Dear FRIEND, 
Þ MONG the many good things Mr Harte has told me of 
you, two in particular gave me great pleaſure. The firſt 
it you are exceeding careful and jealous of the dignity of 
Ir character; that is the ſure and ſolid fo indation upon 
nch you muſt both ſtand and riſe. A man's moral character 
amore delicate thing, than a woman's reputation of chaſtity, 
lip or two may poſſibly be forgiven her, and her character 
ty be clarified by ſubſequent and continued good conduct: 
Ft a man's moral character once tainted is irreparibly deſtroy 
. The ſecond was, that you had acquired a moſt correct 
M extenſive knowledge of foreign affairs, ſuch as the hiſtory, 

P treaties, and the forms of government of the ſeveral coun. 
on Fs of Europe. This fort of knowledge, little attended to 
lte, will make you not only uſeful, but neceſſary, in your fu- 
e deſtination, aud carry you very far. He added, that you 
Funted from hence ſome books relative to our laws and conſti- 
env, our colonies, and our commerce: of which. you know 
| E 2. ies 
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leſs than of thoſe of any other part of Europe. I will ſendy 
what ſhort books I can find of that ſort, to give you a gene . 
notion of thoſe things; but you cannot have time to go u 
their depths at preſent, you cannot now engage with new folily:; 
you and I will refer the conſtitutional part of this country. 
our meeting here, when we will enter ſeriouſly into it, and re 
the neceſſary books together. In the mean time, go on in 
courſe you are in, of foreign matters; converſe with Miniſt 
and others of every country, watch the tranſactions of e 
Court, and endeayour to trace them up to their ſource. . 
with your phyſics, your geometry, and your exerciſes, will be 
that you can poſſibly have time for at Paris; for you mult; 
low a great deal for company and plealures; it is they | ady 
muſt give you thoſe manners, that addreſs, that fournzre of Muat: 
beau monde, which will qualify you for your future deſtinatighy,, 
You muſt firſt pleaſe, in order to get the confidence, and con 
quently the ſecrets of the Couzts and Miniſters for whom 4 
with whom you negotiate. a 
I will ſend you by the firſt opportunity, a ſhort book writt | 
by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name of Sir John Oldcaſtle, c 
taining remarks upon the Hiſtory of England; which will a 
you a clear general notion of our conſtitution, and which wi; 
ſerve you, at the ſame time (like all Lord Bolinbroke's work 
for a model of eJoquence and ſtyle. I will alſo ſend you $ 
Joſiah Child's little book upon trade, which may properly! 
called, the Commercial Grammar. He 4ays down the true pi 
ciples of commerce, and his concluſions from them are gener 
very juſt, 

Since you turn your thoughts a little towards trade and col 
merce, which I am very ed you do, I will recommend 
French book to you, that you will eaſily get at Paris, and whit 
I tale to be the beſt book in the world 91 that kind; I me: 
the Difionaire de Commerce de Sqavary, in three volume in! 
lio; ; where you will find every thing that relates to traces col 
merce, ſpecie, exchange, &c. moſt clearly ſtated ; and not 

| relative to France, but to the whole world. You wall cab 
rap 
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nd y poſe, that I do not adviſe you to read ſuch a hook tout de 
ene e; but Tonly mean that you ſhould have it at hand to have 
70 1 q arſe to occaſionally. | 
folg irn this great ſtock of both uſeful and ornamental know- 
tei ge, which you have already acquired, and which, by your 
tehncation and induſtry, you are daily increaſing, you will lay 
in ich a ſolid foundation of future figure and fortune, that if you 
viſt plete it by all the accompliſhments of manners, graces, &c* 
Mow nothing which you may not aim, and, in time, hope for. 
bur great point at preſent at Paris, to which all other conſi- 
*Frations muſt give way, is to become entirely a man offaſhion: 
ul & be well-bred without ceremony, eaſy without negligence, | 
Tidy and intrepid with modeſty, genteel witliout affectation, in- 
uating without meanneſs, cheerful without being noiſy, frank” 
atiqſthout indiſcretion, and ſecret without myſterioufneſs; to 
cow the proper time and place for whatever you ſay or do, and 
do it with an air of condition; all this is not ſo ſoon nor ſo 
+ n imagine, but requires obfervation and 
* ne. The world is an immenſe folio, w hich demands a great 
cla of time and attention to be read and underſtood as it ought 
10 de; you have not yet read four or five pages of it ; and you 
Pill have but t time to dip now R inen! in other Jeſs 1 im- 
rtant books. ; . | 
Lord Albemarle has (I kw) wrote to a friend of his here, 
it you do not frequent him fo much as he expected and de- 
pied; that he fears ſomebody or other has given you wrong im- 
eräseſſions of him; and that I may poſſibly think, from your 
ing ſeldom at his houſe, that he has been wanting in his at- 
tions to you. I told the perſon who told me this, that on. the 
i h Pirrary you ſeemed, by your letters to me, to be extremely 
eaſed with Lord Albemarle's behaviour to you; but that you 
ere obliged to give up dining abroad during your courſe of 
Nerimental philoſophy: T gueſſed the true reaſon, which 1 
lieve was, that as no French people frequent his houſe, you 
Father choſe to dine at other places; where vou were likely to 
Peet with better company than your countrymen; and you 
3 E 3 9 were 
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were in the right of it. However, I would have you ſhewn 
ſlyneſs to Lord Aibemarle, but go to him, and dine with higſige 
oftener thay it may be you would with; for the ſake of havin or 
him ſpeak well of you here when he returns. He is a good deem 
in fakion here, and his pu, you (to uſe an aukward eim 
preſſion) before you return here, will be ef great uſe to you d g 
terwards. People in general take characters, as they do moſeed 
things, upon truſt, rather than be at the trouble of examiniaſihe 
them themſelves; and the deciſions of ſeur or five faſhtonabl's, 
Jeople, in every place, are final, more particularly with reganÞze 
to Character, which all can hear, and but few judge of. M 
not mention the leaſt of this to any mortal, and take care tha tl 
Lord eee do not ſuſpect that you know any thing of the 4. 
matter. | Pai 
Lord Huntingden and Lord Stormount are, I heat, arrived o 
Paris; yeu have, doubtleſs, ſeen them. Lord Stormount is wel 
ipoken of here; however, in your connections, if you form 
with them, fone rather a preference to Lord Huntingdon, fat 
reaſons which you will eaſily gueſs, 2 
Mr Harte goes this week to Cornwall, to take noſſeſſion of A0 - 
living; he has been inſtalled at Windſor : be will return hithet A Pa 
in about a month, when your literary correſpondence with hin tire 
will be regularly carried on. Your mutual concern at parting hie 
was a good ſign for both. Ft 
I have this moment received good accounts 107 you from Parih 74 
Go on, wous etes en bon train. Adieu. - 1 1 
LETTER CCXL. * 
Id, 1 

Landas, Jan 21. C. S. 175k. ut, 

Jeont! 
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M DEA Farms, te 
JF N-all my letters from Paris, I have the pleaſure of findmpſthan 
among meny other good things, your docility mentioned with es v 
emphaſis: that is the ſure way of improving in thoſe thing] 1 


which you only want. It is true, they are little, but it is as tin tho 
tot ; 
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ew n hat they are neceſſary things. As they are mere matters of 
h bigige and mode, it is no diſgrace for any body of your age to be 
1ayingoorant of them; and the moſt compendious way of learning 
d deaffem is fairly to avow your ignorance, and to conſult thoſe who, 
d eim long uſage and experience, know them beit. Good tenle, 
ou afþd good nature, ſuggeſt civility in general; but in good- 
m0 Ping there are a thuuſand little delicacies, which are elta- 
ninigihed only by cuſtom; and it is the!e little elegancies of man- 
nablrs, which diitinguiſh a courtier and a man of faſhion from the 
eganſfulzar. I am aitured, by duterent people, that your air is al- 
Mady much improved; and oue of my cor relpondents makes 
u the true French compliment of fay ing, F'v/e vous prommete 
e guilt ſera bientot comme un de nos autres. However unbe- 


glad that they think ic applicable to you; for I would have 
wel: not only adopt, but rival, the beit manners and uſages or the 
hace you are at, be they what they will; that is, the verſatility 
„ faf{manners, which is io uſctul in the eourſe of the world. Chooſe 


Fh. There are faſhionable words, phraſes, and even geſtures 
het Paris, which are called du bon ton; not to mention certaines 

umfeliteg politeſſes et attentions, qui ne ſont rien en elles-memes, 
tinghthich faſhion has rendered necetlary. Make yourlelt walter of 
l theſe things; and to ſuch a degree, as to make the French 
ied, 907 diroit gue Ceft un Francois; and when hereatier you 
tall be at other Courts, do the ſame thing there; and conform 


mat the French themſelves are not apt to do: wherever they 
I, they retain their own manners, as thinking them the beſt; 

I fut, granting them to be fo, they ate ſtill in the wrong not te 

.Jontorm to thole of the place. One would deſire to pleaſe, 
Fherever one is; and nothing is more innocently flattering 
than an approbation, and an imitation of the people one conver- 

i ks Wit h. 

a hope your colleges with Marcel go on proſperouſly. In 

rut bole ridiculous, though, at the ſame, really important lectures, 


ws E 4 pray 


ming this ſpeech may be in the mouth of a Frenchman, I am | 


\ N p g . . d A 
eur models weil at Paris; and then rival them in their own 


FJ the faihionable manners and uſage of the place; that is, 
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pray attend, and deſire your Proſeſſor alſo to attend, more palſy; 


"pany. This gives the firſt impreſſion; and the firſt impreſſion ilther 


than you have. Frivolous people attend to thoſe things, ft 


trom knowing better things, you ſhould deſpiſe theſe too much; 
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ticularly to the Chapter of the Arms. It is they that decide 
man's being genteel or otherwiſe, more than any other patt o 
the body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt, will make any mai 


in Europe look aukward. The next thing to be attended to,i you Ct 


your coming into a room, and preſenting yourſelf to a com 


often a laſting one. Therefore. pray deſire Profeſſor Marcel Hi 
make you come in and. go out of his room frequently, and in thin 
ſuppoſition of different companies being there; ſuch as miniſtenſjy : 
women, mixed companies, &c. Thoſe who preſent themſelvgi@1f 
well have a certain dignity in their air; which, without this th: 
leaſt ſeeming mixture of pride at once engages, and is reqfonſi 
ſpeed. | - | a the / 
I ſhould not ſo often repeat, nor ſo long dwell upon ſuclſ ou. 
trifles, with any body that had leſs ſolid and valuable Knowledggind 
the / 
preference ; they know nothing elſe : my fear with you is, that A 
Wor 
and think them of much leſs conſequence than they really are;Jmai; 
for they are of a great deal, and more eſpecially to you. Jthe 
Pleaſing and governing women, may, in time be of great ſenuav 
vice to you. They often pleaſe and govern others. A propotiſays 
are you in love with Madame de Berkenrode ſtill, or has ſomeſtem 
other taken her place in your affections ? I take it for granted Jtbe 
that quæ te cumque domat Venus, non erubuſcendis adurit ig the, 
nibus. Un arrangement honnete fied bien a un galant homme. cal 
In that caſe I recommend to you the utmoſt diſcretion, and the bas 
profoundeſt filence. Bragging of, hinting at, intimating, or evett I 
affectedly diſclaiming and denying ſuch an arrangement, will I tit 
equally diſcredit you among men and women. An unaffeQedJtel! 
ſilence upon that ſubject is the only true medium. fbr: 
In your commerce with women, and indeed with men tog 1 
une certaine douceur is particularly engaging ; it is that which flit 
conſtitutes that character, which the French talk of ſo much, 7 
; 0 
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juſtly value I mean Pawmable. This douceuris not ſo eaſily deſ- 
cd tibed as felt. It is the compound reſult of different things: a com- 
att qplaiſance, a flexibility, but not a ſervility of manners; an air of ſoft. 
ma sin the countenance, geſture, and expreffion, equally, whether 
to, you concur or differ with the perſon you converſe with. Obſerve 
coliffiioſe carefully, who have that douceur, which charms you and 
Jon i thers;' and your own good ſenſe will ſoon enable' you to diſ. 
cel Htover fs different ingredients of which it is compoſed. You 
n tig nuſt be more particularly attentive to this doucerr, whenever 
ſer = are obliged to-refute what is aſked of you, or to ſay what in 
e * elf cannot be very agreeable to thoſe to whom you ſay it. It 
b then the neceſtzry gilding of a diſagreeable pill. Laimable 
conſiſts in a thouſand of thele little things aggregately. It is 
the /zavitor in modo, which I have ſo often recommended to 
ſuc] you. The reſpectable, Mr Harte aflures me, you do nt want, 
edgeſind I believe him. Study then carefully, and acquire oo ted 
he gaimable, and you will have every thing. 6 
* Abbe Guaſco, who is another of your panegyriſts, writes me 
uch words that he has taken you to dinner at Marquis de St Ger- 
are nain's; where you will be welcome as often as you pleaſe, and 
the oftener the better. Profit of that, upon the principle of 
ſer- travelling in difterent countries, without changing places. He 
ber ays too, that he will take you to the parliament, when any 
omeſtemarkable cauſe is to be tried. That is very well; go thro' 
tech che ſeveral ehambers ob the parliament, and ſee and hear what 
IpÞtey are doing; join practice and obſervation to your theoreti- 
me cal knowledge of their rights and privileges. No had 
the has the leaſt notion of them. | ; | 
ven I need not recommend you to go to the bottom of the con- 
vil ltitutional and political knowledge of countries; for Mr Harte 
ted tells ine, that you have a peculiar turn that way, and have in- 
brmed yourſelf moſt correctly of them. 
0% I muſt now put ſome queries to you, as to a Juris publiti pe- 
ich Ifitzs, which Jam ſure you can anſwer me, and which I own 
nd Fl cannot anfwer myſelf: ey are upon a fade now much 
ſo I ulked oc ‚ 


1 
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aft, Are there any particular forms requiſite for the eleQian 
ct a King of the Romans, different from thoſe which are wen 


ſary for the election of an Emperor? 


2aly, Is not a King of the Komans as legally elected by the 
votes of a majority of the electors, as by two thirds, or by 4 
unanimity of the electors? "i 
_  3Zdly, Is there any particular law or conſtitution of the Em. 
Pire, that djſtinpuiſlcs, either in matter or in form, the election 
of a King of the Romans from that of an Emperor? And is nat 
the golden bull of Charles IV. equally the rule for both ? 

4thiy, Were there not, at a meeting of a certain number of the 
electors (1 have forgot when) ſome rules and limitation 
agreed upon concerning the election of a King of the Romans? 


an weie thole reſtrictions legal, and did they obtain the force 
of law? 


How happy am I, my dear child, that I can apply to you fo 
knowledge, and with a certainty of being rightly informed! K 
15 knowledge; more than quick, flaſhy parts, that makes a man of 
bulineſs. A man who is maſter of his matter, will, withanfe- 
rior parts, be too hard in parliament, and indeed any where elſe 
for a man of better parts, who knows his tubject but iuperk 
cizlly : and if to his knowledge he joins eloquence and elocy- 
tion, he muſt neceſiarily ſoon be at the head of that afſembly; 
butywithout thoſe two, no knowledge is ſufficient. ' 

Lord Huntingdon writes me word he bas ſeen you, and that 
you have renewed your old ſchool-acquaintance. Tell me fal- 
ly your opinion of him, and of his friend Lord Stormount : and 
alſo of the other Engliſh people of faſhion you meet with, 
] promiſe you inviolable ſecrecy on my part. You and I mult 
row write to each other as friends, and without the leaſt re- 


ſerve; there will tor the future be a thouſand things in my let. 
ters, which I would not have any mortal living but yourſelf fee 


or know. Thoſe you will eafily diſtinguiſh, and neither ſhew 
nor repeat; and ] will do the ſame by you. 

Io come te another ſubjeR, (for I have a pleaſure in talking 
over every ſubject with you;) How deep are you in Italian? 


\ 
— 
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Do you underſtand Arioſto, Taſſo, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli. 

If you do, you know enough of it, and may Know all the xeſt, 
b reading, when you. have time. Little or no bufinels 1s write 
ten in Italian, except in Italy; and if you know enough of it, 
tounderſtand the few Italian letters, that may in time come in 
your way, and to ſpeak Italian tolerably to thule very tew Ita- 
lians who ſpeak go Freach, give yourſelf no tarther trouble a. 
bout that language, tili you happen to have full leiſure to per- 
fe yourſeif in it. It is not the (ame with regard to German; 

your ſpeaking and writing that well, will particularly diſtin- 
guiſh you from every other man in England; and is, moreover, 

of great uſe to any one who is, as probably you will be, em- 

ployed in the Empire. Therefore, pray cultivate it ſedulouſly, 
by writing four or five lines of German every day, and by ſpeak- 

ing it to every German youth you meet with. £4 

You have now got a footing in @ great many good houſes at 

Paris, in which I W you to make yourſelf domeſtic. This is 

to be done by a certain eaſinets of carriage, and a decent fami- 
larity. Not by way of putting yourſelf upon the frivolous foot- 
ing of being /azs conſequence, but by doing, in fume degree, the 
honours of the houſe and table, calling ariel en badinant le 
galopin dici, ſaying to the maſter or miſtreſs, cect eſt de mon de- 
partement, Je inen charge, avoucrt gue je men deguitte a mer- 
veille. This fort of badinage has ſomething engaging and {tant 
in it, and begets that decent familiarity, hien it is both agree- 


able and uieful co eſtahliſh in good houſes, and with people of 


faſhion. Mere formal viiity, dinners, and ſuppers, upon formal 
invitations, are not the thing; they add to no connection, nor in- 
ſormation: but it is the caly, careleſs iugreſs and egrels, at all 
bours, that forms the picating aud proütable commerce of life. 

The poſt is lo negligent, that TI loſe ſome letters from Paris en- 
tirely, and receive others much later than I thuuld. To this I 
aſcribe my having received no letter from you for above a fort- 
tight, which, to my impatience, ſeems a long time. I expect to 


hear from you once a week. Mr Harte is gone to Cornwall, and 


will be back in about three weeks. I have a packet of books tg, 
E 6 ſend 


* 
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ſend you by the firſt opportunity, which, I believe, will be Mjnu1d 
Yorke's return to Paris. The Greek books come from Mr Harteſjtt® 
and the Engliſh ones from your humble ſervant. Read Losen c 
Bolingbroke's with great attention, as well to the ſtyle as to tif 
matter. I wiſh you could form yourſelf ſuch a ſtyle in-ever 
language. Style is the dreſs of thoughts, and a well-drefla 
thought, like a well-dreſſed man, en: to ere —_ 
Tours.“ Adieu. | 4 2d 
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A BILL. for ninety pounds Sterling was o drought me the othef Ice 
day, ſaid to be drawn upon me by you: I fcrupled payinggon ! 
it at firſt, not upon account of the ſum, but becaule you hadf 
ſent me no letter of advice, which is always done in thoſe tranſ 
actions, and ſtill more, becauſe I did not perceive that you had 
figned it. The perſon who preſented it, deſired me to look 4 
gain, and that I ſhould. diſcover your name at the bottom: 
cordingly I looked again; and; with the help of my magvihs 
glaſs, did perceive, that what I had firſt taken only for ſomebody;Pari 
mark, was, in truth, your name, written in _ worſt and ſmal 
eſt hand J ever ſaw in my life. ws 4 BY 
However, I paid it at a venture; though I would almoſt ratify 
loſe the money, than that ſuch a ſignature ſhould be yours. Me: 
gentlemen, and all men of buſineſs, write their names always it 
the ſame way, that their ſignature may be ſo well known as nb 
to be eafily counterfeited; and they generally fign in rather a 
larger character than their common hand; whereas your name but 
was in a leſs, and a worſe, than your common writing. Thi wel 
ſuggeſted to me the various aceidents which may very probabiſſ it cc 
happen to you, while you write ſo ill. For inſtance, if you ele puz 
to write in ſuch a character to the . s cflice, your lett I thi: 
2 421.35, | | woul 
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be Muld immediately be ſent to the decypherer, as containing 
Harteſſatters of the utmoit ſecrecy, not fit to be truſted to the com. 
London character. If you were to write ſo to an Antiquarian, he 
to th now ing you to be a man of learning) would certainly try it 
even the Runic, Celtic, or Sclavonian alphabet; never ſuſpecting 
reſſelſ to be a modern character. And, if you were to ſend a poulet 
itageſpa fine woman, in ſuch a hand, ſhe would think that it xeally 
me from the poxlarllier; which, by the bye, is the etymolo- 
of the word porlet: for Henry the Fourth of France uſed to 

Tad billets doux to his miſtreſſes by his poulaillier, under pre- 
fence of ſending them chickens; which gave the name of pou- 
5 it, to thoſe ſhort, but expreſſive manuſcripts. I have often told 
ru, that every man, who has the uſe of his eyes and of his hand, 
Fan write whatever hand he pleaſes; and it is plain that you can, 
tthePoce you write both the Greek and German characters, which 
yinghou never learned of a writing-maſter, exttemely well, though 
hadhour common hand, which you learned of a maſter, is an exceed- 
anſJng bad and illiberal one, equally unfit for buſineſs or common 
hadfiſe. I do not defire that you ſhould write the laboured, ſtiff 
k Acharacter of a writing-maſter: a man of buſineſs: muſt write 
quick and well, and that depends ſingly upon uſe. I would: 
yinghtherefore adviſe you to get ſome very good writing-maſter at 
dy.Paris, and apply to it for a month only, which will be ſufficient; 
al ur, upon my word, the writing of a genteel plain hand of bu- 
"*Jſnefs-is of much more importance than you think. You will 
Ray, it may be, that when you write ſo very ill, it is becauſe you 
White in a hurry : to which I anſwer, Why are you ever in a hur- 
ny? a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, but can never be in a hue. 
iy, becauſe he knows, that whatever he does in a hurry, he muſt 
MaJneceflarily do very ill. He may be in haſte to diſpach an affair, 
meJbut he will take care not to let that haſte hinder his doing it 
ly well. Little minds are in a hurry, when the object proves (ag 
ff it commonly does) too big for them; they run, they hare, they 
1 puzzle, confound and perplex, themſelves; they want to do every 
A thing at once, and never do it at all. But a man of ſenſe takes 
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the time neceſſary for doing the thing he is about, well; and 
haſte to diſpatch a buſiuels, only appears by the continuity of, 
application to it: he purſues it with a cool ſteadineſs, and tiniſhegve a 
before he begins any other. I own your time is much taken i the! 
and you have a great many different things to do; but remein, i: 
ber, that you had much better do half of them well, and leaſiatar 
the other half undone, than do them all indifferently. Mo, an: 
ever, the few ſeconds that are ſaved in the courſe of the da do 
by writing ill inſtead of well, do not amount to an abjetgare 
time, by means equivalent to the diſgrace or ridicule of writinſ an- 
the ſcrawl of a common whore. Confider, that if your very h to 
writing could furniſh me with matters of ridicule, what will». | 
not do to others, who do not view you in that partial light th@f&w 1 
Ido? There was a Pope, I think it was Pepe Chigi, who wÞ8ds, 
juſtly ridiculed for his attention to little things, and his 1nabuliffe to 
ty in great ones; and therefore called maximus in miuztmis, auen fi 
minimus iu maxinis; Why? Becauſe he attended to litiſpole 
things, when he had great ones to do. At this particular periof* th 
of your life, and at the place you are now in, you have only if 
tle things to do; and you ſhould make it habityal to you to dg“. 
them well, that they may require no attention trom you whe ple 
you have, as I hope you will have, greater things to mind Jl1T1 
Make a good hand writing familiar to you now, that you he 
hereafter have nothing but your matter to think of, when za. 
have occation to write to Kings and Miniſters. Dance, drehÞ% 
preſent yourlelf habitually well now, that you may have nong#od 


neceilary to be done well occaſionally, when you will have great 


er things to do. | 


As Iam eternally thinking of every thing that can be relatixe 


to you, one thing has occurred to me, which I think neceſſary ti 


mention, in order to prevent the difficulties, which it might - My 
therwiſe lay you under: it is this; as you get more acquamys PH) 


tances at Paris, it will be impoſſible for you to frequent you d. 


firſt acquaintances, ſo much as you did while you had no ockeß irt 
As for example, at your firſt debut, I ſuppoſe you were chiefly Pt, : 
| Madame 
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andiiame Monconſcil's Lady Harvey's, and Madame du Boc- 
s. Now, that you have got ſo many other houſes, you can- 


y of. 
iſhesbe at theirs fo often as you uſed; but pray take care not to 
cen! te the leaſt reaſon to think, that you neglect or deſpiſe 
emein, tor the ſake of new and more dignified and ſhining ac. 
I lea Pes; which would be ungrateful and imprudent on your 
Mar, and never forgiven on theirs. Call upon them often, though 
e daſþ do not ftay with them ſo long as formerly; tell them that 
ect j are ſorry you are obliged to,go away, but that you have 
ritingh and ſuch .engagements, with which good-breeding obliges 
y ba to comply; and inbnuate that you would rather ſtay with 
vill hn. In ſhort, take care to make as many peiſonal friends, and 
t thaſew perſonal enemies, as poſſible. I do not mean, by pertona] 
nds, intimate and confidential friends, of which no man can 
abi 
aalen friends, in the common acceptation of the word; that is, 
litt@ple who ſpeak well of you, and who would rather do you 
riod than harm, conſiſtently with their own intereſt, and no far- 
lar. Upon the whole, I recommend to you again and again 
0 2 3 Adorned by them, you may, in a manner, do what 

$ pleaic ; it will be approved of: without them, your beſt 
indÞlitics will loſe half their efficacy. Ende avour to be faſhion- 
aße among the French, which will ſoon make you tathionable 
nale. Monſieur de Matignon already calls you Je petit Francois. 
elghou can get that name generally at Paris, it will put you a 


ond wode. ee my dear child. 

i 

a] LETTER CCXLI. 

* : London, Feb, qth, O. S. 1751. 
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. Mx Dear FRIEND, 
RE accounts which I receive of you from Paris grow every 
day more and more ſatisfactory. Lord Albemarle has wrote 
. irt of payegyric of you, which has been ſeen by many people 
e, and which will be a very uſeful forerunner for you. Being 
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ther hand, the being thought till to want FRO little acc 


mate you to acquire them: I will, therefore, give you both la 


| Propres a les lui donner.“ 


ing; I mean, a certain turn and delicacy of manners, which 
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in faſhion, is an important point for any body any where; butſh, + 
would be a yery great one for you to be eſtabliſhed in the fai h 
here before your return. Your buſineſs would be half done | e 2 
It, as I am fure you would not give people reaſon to change tot 


favourable pre-ſentiments of you. The good that 1s ſaid of e it 


will not, I am convinced, make you a coxcomb; and, on hel; 


pliſhments, will, I am perſuaded, not mortify you, but only 


ly, in the following extract of a letter which I lately recein 
from an r RT and W friend. 1 -=þ | 


* . T'ofe vous aſſurer que Monſie ur Stanhope r6uſlirs) , f 
a un grand fond de fcavoir, et une memoire- prodigieuls, oer 


ſaire parade de Pun ou de l'autre. I! cherche a plaire, err 
Haar. Il a de la phiſionomĩe; 1a figure eſt jolie quoique petit; m 
II n'a rien de gauche, quoiqu'iſ wait pas encore toutes les grad % 
requiſes, que Marcel et les femmes lui donneront bientot. Mut 5 
fin, il ne lui manque que ce qui devoit v4cefſairement lui mat fc 


quer à ſon age; je veux dire, les uſages, et une certain deli 


teſſe dans les manieres, qui ne s' acquierent que par le tems et. 
7 9 1 aVe 


bonne compagnie. Avec ſon eſprit, iLles prendra bientöt, M has 
a dé jà fait des progres, et il frequente les compagnies les ii in 


* Permit me ear you; Sir, that Mr Stanhope will fi 
ceed. He has a great fund of knowledge, and an uncommot 


good memory, though he does not make any parade of eith t 


the one or the other. He is defirous of pleaſing, and he M! 


pleaſe. He has an expreſſive countenance; bis figure is eleguth 
although little. He has not the leaſt aukwardneſs, though gie 
has not as yet acquired all the graces re quitite ; ; which MatÞrin: 
and the Ladies will ſoon give bim. In ſhort, he wants notlil a 
but thoſe things, which, at bis age, muſt unavoidably be wall 


to be acquired only by time, and in good company. Ready, em 


be is, he will ſoon learn them; particularly as he f. c quents wh uti 


126 as are the moſt proper to give chem. + „ 
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Fe y this extract, which I can aſſure you is a faithful one, you 
have both of us the ſatisfaction of knowing, how much you 
, and how little you want. Let what you have, give you 
Ppoſſible) rather more ſeeming modeſty, but at the ſame time 
Pe interior firmneſs and aſſurance; and let what you want, 
ieh you ſee is very attainable, redouble your attention and en- 
ours to acquire it. You have, in truth, but that one thing to 
fly to; and a very pleaſing application it is, fince it is through 
aſures that you muſt arrive at it. Tomtpany, ſuppers, balls, 
facles, which ſhews you the models upon which you ould 
In yourſelf, and all the little uſages, cuſtoms, and delicacies, - 
ich you muſt adopt, and make habitual to you, are now your 
/ ſchools and univerſities: in which young fellows ane fine 
men will give you the beſt lectures. 
» UMonſieur du Boccage is another of your panegyriſts; ; and he 
Petits me that Madame du Boccage a pris avec voir te ton de mit 
BT e bonne; and that you like it very well. You are in the 
Mit of it; it is the way of improving: endeavour to be upon 
uy. voting with every woman you converſe with; excepting 
Ilifre there may be a tender point of connection; a point which 
Shave nothing to do with; but if ſuch a one tere is, T hop© 
„ has not de mauvais ni ts oilains bras, which I . with 
Me in thinking a very difagreeable thing. 02 
; * ſent you, by the opportuniy of Pollock the courier who 
1 * my fervant, t wo little parcels of Greek and Engliſh 
N; and ſhall ſend you two more by Mr Yorke: but I accom- 
100 1 with this caution, that, as you have not much time to 
$d, you ſhould employ it in reading what is the moſt neceſſary, 
gu that is, indiſputably, mode rn, hiſtorical, geographical, chro- 
bYbzical, and political knowledge; the preſent conſtitution, 
anime, force, riches, trade, commerce, characters, parties, and 
l Þals of the ſeveral Courts of Europe. Many who are reckon- 
u good ſcholars, though they know pretty accurately the £0- 
ments of Athens and Rome, are totally ignorant of the con- 
* ation of any one country now in Europe, even of their own. 
ad juſt Latin and Greek enough to keep up your claffical 
learning 
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learning, which will be an ornament to you while young, 4 
a comfort to you when old, But the true uſeful knowledge, 
eſpecially for you, is the modern knowledpe above mentions 
It is that which muſt qualify you both for domeſtic and forei 
buſineſs, and jr is to that, therefore, that you ſhould principale 
direct your attention; aud I know, with great pleaſure, that ts 
you do ſy. I would not thus commend you to yourſelf, ith 
thought commendations would have upon you thoſe ill effedſr. 
which they frequently have upon weak minds. I think y wor 
are mach above being a vain coxcomb, over-rating your o die 
merit, and inſulting others with the ſuperabundance of it. (rae 
the contrary, I am convinced, that the conſciouſneſs of menſſfor: 
makes a man of tenſe more modeſt, though more firm. A naſþdo. 
who diſplays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a man who da 
not know it is a fool. & man of ſenſe knows it, exerts it, 2val 
himſelf of it, but never boaſts of it; and always ſeems rather 
under than over value it, though, in truth, he ſets the right 1 
lue upon it. It is a very true maxim of La Bruyere's (an auth 
well worthy your ſtudying) gu'on ne vaut dans ce monde, gi 
ce que Pon veut valoir. A man who is really diffident, tim 
and baſhfal, be his merit what it will, never can puſh himſell 
the world; his deſpondency throws him into inaction ; and tlifferve 
forward, the buſtling, and the petulant, will always get the ben yc 
ter of him. The Manner makes the whole difference. 
would be impudence in one Manner, is only a proper and deces 
aſſurance in another. A man of ſenſe, and of knowledge of tl 
world, will aſſert his own rights, and purſue his own objects 
ſteadily and intrepidly, as the moſt impudent man living, W 
commonly more ſo! but then he has art enough to give an dll th 
ward air of modeſty to all he does. This engages and preval 
whilit the very ſame things ſhock and fail, from the overbeath 
or impudent manner only of doing them. I repeat my maxi 
Suaviter in modo, ſed fortiter in re. Would you know the ci 
racters, modes, and manners of the latter end of the laſt a 
which are very like thole of the preſent, read la Bruyere. Mad, 
| wou 
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g, id you know man independently of modes, read la Roche- 
re, adfeault, who, I am afraid, paints him very exactly. 
tione@ive the incloſed to Abbe Guaſcq of whom you make good 
foreig to go about with you, and ſee things. Between you and 
cipally he has more knowledge than parts. Mais un habile homme 
, thi t-rer parti de tout; and every body is good for ſomething. 
f, ident Monteſquieu is, in every i<nie, a moit uſeful acquaint- 
Hedge, He has parts joined to great reading and knowledge of 
k y world. Puizes dans cette ſource tant que Vous pour rex. 
r onde u. May the Graces attend you! fur without them 0gui 
ae vand. If they do not come to you willingly, raviſh them, 
mei force them to accompany all you think, all you ſay, and all 
. maſh do. 
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„ Mr Drax FRIEND, 


HEN you go to the Play, which I 5 you do olten, fox 
it is very inftructive amuſement, you mult. certainly have 
| red the very different effects which the ſeveral parts have 
| belfin you, according as they are well or ill acted, The beſt tragedy 

Morneille's, if well ſpoken aud acted, intereſts, engages, agita- 
cel and affects your paſſions. Love, terror, and pity, alternatley 
tels you. But, if ill ſpoken and acted, it would only excite 
t Sir indignation or your laughter. Why? It is ſtill Corneille's; 
A the ſame ſenſe, the ſame matter, whether well or ill acted, 
auß then merely the manner of ſpeaking and acting that makes 
7 great difference in the effects. Apply this to yourſelf, and 
mizelude from it, that, if you would either pleaſe in a private 
*Ppany, or perſuade in a public aſſembly, air, looks, geſtures, 
cuPcces, enunciation, proper accents, juſt emphaſis, and tune ful 
ences, are full as neceſſary as the matter itfeif. Let auk- 
, ungraceful, inelegant, and dull fellows ſay what they will 
ehalf of their ſolid matter, and ſtrong realoniogs; and let 
them 
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them deſpiſe all thoſe graces and ornaments which engage th 
ſenſes and captivate the heart; they will find (though they it 
poſſibly wonder why) that®heir rough, unpoliſhed matter, and 
their unadorned, coarſe, bnt ſtrong arguments, will neither plea 
nor perſuade ; but, on the contrary, will tire out attention, ad 
excite diſguſt, We are ſo made, we love to be pleaſed, bet 
than to be informed; information is, in a certain degree, mort 
fying, as 1t implies our previous ignorance ; it muſt be ſweeter 
ed te be palatable. 

To bring this directly to you: Know that no man can makei 
figure in this country, but by parliament, Your fate depenh 
upon your ſucceſs there as a ſpeaker ; and, take my word fort, 
that ſucceſs turns much more upon Manner than Matter. th 
Pitt, and Mr Murray the Solicitor-general, uncle to Lord Star. 
mount, are, beyond compariſon, the beſt ſpeakers; Why? Och 
becauſe they are the beſt orators. They alone can inflame@ 
quiet the Houſe; they alone are ſo attended to, in that num 
rous and noiſy aſſembly, that you might hear a pin fall whil 
either of them is ſpeaking. Is it that their matter is better, & 
their arguments ſtronger than other people's? Does the Hat 

expect extraordinary informations from them? Not in the leaf: 
but the Houſe expects pleaſure from them; and therefore a 
tends; finds it, and therefore approves. Mr Pitt, particularly, 
has very little parliamentary knowledge; his matter is gene 
rally flimſy, and his arguments often weak: but his eloquence® 
fuperior, his action graceful, his enunciation juſt and harmow 
ous; his periods ate well turned, and every word he makes ufed 
is the very beſt, and the moſt expreſſive, that can be uſed inthit 
place. This, and not his matter, made him Pay-maſter, in ſpite 
of both King and Miniſters. From this draw the obviovs cu. 
eluſion. The ſame thing holds full as true in converſatiol; 


where even trifles, elegantly expreſſed, well looked u 
accompanied with graceful action, will ever pleaſe, beyond i 
the home-ſpun, unadorned ſenſe in the world. Reflect, on oe 
fide, how you feel within yourſelf, while you are forced to ſufft 
Me load, muddy, and ill-turned narration of ſome aukwatl 
_ fellow 
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e th flaw, even though the fact may be intereſting and, on the 
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other hand, with what pleaſure you attend to the MA of a 
much leſs intereſting matter, when elegantly expreſſed, gen- 
teely turned, and gr N delivered. By attending carefully 
to all theſe agremens in your daily converſation, they will be- 
come babitual to you, before you come into parliament ; and 
you will have nothing then to do, but to raife them a little when 
you come there, I would wiſh you to be fo attentive to this 
object, that I would not have you ſpeak to your footman, but in 
the very beſt words that the ſubject admits of, be the language 
what it will. Think of your words, and of their arr angement, 
before you ſpeak : chooſe the moſt elegant, and place them in 
the beſt order. Conſult your own ear to avoid cacophony, and, 
what is very near as bad, monotony. Think alſo of your ge- 
ture and looks, when you are ſpeaking even upon the moſt tri- 
fing ſubjects. The ſame things, differently expreſſed, looked, 
and delivered, ceaſe to be the fame things. The moſt paſſionate 
lover in the world cannot make a ſtronger declaration of love, 
than the Bourgeois gentilhomme does in this happy form of words, 
Mourir d'amour me font, belle Marquiſe, vos beau e,]L: 1 
defy any body to ſay more; and yet I would adviſe nobody to 
ſay that; and I would ad to you, rather to ſmother and 
conceal your paſſion entirely, than to reyeal it in theſe words. 
Seriouſly, this holds in every thing, as well as in that ludicroug 
inſtance. The French, to do them juſtice, attend very minutely 
to the purity, the correctneſs, and the elegancy of their ſtyle in 
converſation, and in their letters. Bien narrer is an object of 
their ſtudy ; and though they ſometimes carry it to affectation, 
they never ſink into inelegancy, which is much the worſe extreme 
of the two. Obſerve them, and form your French ſtyle upon 
theirs : for elegancy in one language will re- produce itſelf in all. 
T knew a young man, who being juſt elected a member of par. 
lament, was laughed at for being diſcovered, through the key. 
hole of his chamber-door, ſpeaking to himſelf in the glaſs, and 
forming his looks and geſtures. I could not join in that laugh; 


but. on the contrary, thought him much wiſer than thoſe who 
laughed 
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laughed at him; for he knew the importance of thoſe litth 
graces in a ITY aſſembly, and they did not. Your little pe 
ſon, (which I am told by the way is not ill turned) whether in 
a laced coat, or a blanket, is ſpecifically the ſame ; but yet, 
believe, you chooſe to wear the former; and you are in the right 
for the ſake of pleaſing more. The worſt bred man in Euopy 
if a lady let fall her fan, would certainly take it up and give 
her: the beſt-bred man in Europe could do no more. The di 
ference however would be conſiderable ; the latter would pleaf 
by doing i it gracefully ; the former would be laughed at for dr 
ing it aukwardly, TI repeat, and repeat it again, and ſhall new 
Bika, repeating it to you; Air, manners, graces, ſtyle, elegancy 
and all thoſe ornaments, muſt now be the only objects of youth 
attention; it is now, or never, that you muſt acquire theak 
Poſt-pone, therefore all other cenſiderations; make them noyſhe 
your ſerious ſtudy; you have not one moment to loſe. The i 
lid and the ornamental united, are undoubtedly beſt; but wer, 
I reduced to make an option, I ſhould without hefiration, choak 
the latter. | 
I hope you aſſiduouſſy frequent Marcel *, and carry ora 1 
from him; nobody had more to ſpare than he had formeri 
Have you learned to carve? for it is ridiculous not to car 
well. A man who tells you gravely that he cannot carve, maj 
as well tell you that he cannot blow his noſe : it is both as ne- 
ceſſary and as eaſy. | 
Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, whom I lor 
and honour extremely, as I dare ſay you do; I will write to hin. 
ſoon, though I believe he has hardly time * read a letter; al 
my letters to thoſe J love are, as you know by experience, ndl 
very ſhort ones; this is one proof of it, and this would have bee f 
longer, if the paper had been ſo; Good-night then, mx den. 
child. 


* At that time the moſt celebrated Gancing-maſter at Paris | 
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HIS epigram in Martial, 


Oe 
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elbe 2 5 . [ 
pl Non amo te, Sabidi, nec poſſum dicere quare, 9 
for dry Hoc tant um poſſum dicere, non amo te; 0 
neue i 
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gane s puzzled a great many people, who cannot conceive how it 
f youth; poffible not to love any body, and yet not to know the reaſon 
then phy. I think I conceive Martial's meaning very clearly, tho? 
m note nature of epigram, which is to be ſhort, would not allow 
be hh explain it more fully, and I take it to be this; O Sabidis, 
t Wei are a very worthy deſerving man; you have a thouſand 
choak od qualities, you have a great deal of learning; I efteem, I 
tþect, but for the ſoul of me I cannot love you, though I can= 
Fit particularly tay why. You are not amiable, you have not 
iſe engaging manners, thoſe pleaſing attentions, thoſe graces, 
d that addreſs, which are abſolutely neceſſary to pleaſe, tho' 
-, met poſſible to define. I cannot ſay it is this or that particular 
as ung that hinders me from loving you, it is the whole e 
d upon the whole you are not agreeable. | 
How often have I, in the (courſe of my life, found myſelf lin 
is ſituation, with regard to many of my acquaintance, whom 
uwe honoured and reſpected, without being able to love. I 
d not know why, becauſe, when cne is young, one does not 
ike the trouble, nor allow one's ſelf the time, to analyſe one's 
Fatiments, and to trace them up to their ſource.” But ſubſe- 
ent obſervation and reflection have taught me why. There 
ia man, whoſe moral character, deep learning, and ſuperior 
, I acknowledge, admire, and N but whom it is ſo 
impoſſible 
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; impoſſ ble for me to love, that I am almoſt in a fever when; 
I am in his company. His figure (without being deformed) ſ | 
made to diſgrace or ridicule the common ſtructure of the hun. 
body. His legs and arms are never in the poſition which, accu 
ing to the ſituation of his body, they ought to be in, but conſtant 
employed i in committing acts of hoſtility upon the Graces, 
throws any where, but down his throat, whatever he means 
drink, and only mangles what he means to Carve. | Toattenlj 
to all the regards of ſocial lite, he miſtimes or miſplaces I the! 
thing. He diſputes with heat, and indiſcriminately, mind, Nit 
of the rank, character, and fituation of thoſe with whonf 
diſputes: abſolutely ignorant of the ſeveral gradations of f 
liarity or reſpect, he is exactly the ſame to his ſaperiors, 
equals, and his inferiors; and therefore by a neceſſary cat 
quence, abſurd to two of the three. Is it poſſible to love ſuc the e 
man? No, The utmoſt I can do for him, is to conſider him ien ne 
reſpeable Hottentot. rted: 
I remember that, when T came Sor Cambridge, I had hue « 
quired among the pedants of that illiberal Seminary, a ſuſbe up. 
neſs of literature, a turn to ſatire and contempt, and a fins, an. 
tendency to argumentation and contradiction. But I had! fe ch 
but a very little while in the world, before I found that ſtaßon 
weuld by no means do; and I immediately adopted the 0Ppſt J af 
character: I concealed what learning I had; I applaudelÞ ackn 
ten, without approving; and I yielded commenly withoutFny d. 
viction. Sraviter in modo was my Law and my Prophets: te to 
if I pleaſed (between you and me) it was much more owlliff gene 
that chan to any ſuperior knowledge or merit of my owlſhgra; 
- propos, the word pleaſing puts one always in mind of Nit des 
Harvey: pray teli her, that I declare her reſponſible to hy; ag 
your plealing: that I conſider her zs a pleaſing Falſtaff, wi ie 5 
only pleaſes, herſelf, but is the caule of pleaſing in others; 
I know ſhe can make any thing of anv body; and that, as. 


emen. 
young 


governeſs, if ſhe does not make you pleaſe, it muſt be one? Se 
Kauſe ſhe veil! not, and not becauſe ſhe cannot. I hope ye bye, 1 
| | Buent ; 
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bois dont on en fait; and if fo, ſhe is ſo good a ſculptor, that 1 
*Þ lure ſhe can give you whatever form ſhe pleaſes. A verſa- 
"Fit of manners is as neceſſary in ſocial, as a verſatility of parts 
"Fin a political life. One muſt often yield, in order to prevail; 
Ae muſt humble one's felf, to be exalted; one muſt, like St 
Sil, become all things to all men, to gain ſome ;. and (by the 
e) men are taken by the ſame means mutatis mutandis, that 
"men are gained; by gentleneſs, infinuation, and ſubmiſſion: 
"Þ theſe lines of Mr Dryden will hold to a Miniſter as well as 
Sz Miftreſs: 185 | 


Mm 
a The proſtrate lover, when he loweſt lies, 
„But ſtoops to conquer, and but kneels to riſe; 


0! 
uch the courſe of the world, the qualifications of the cameleon at 8. 
en neceſſary ; nay, they muſt be carried a little farther, and 
ted a little ſooner ; for you ſhould, to a certain degree; take 
hue of either the man or the woman that you want, and with 
[Whe upon terms with. Apropos; Have you yet found out at 
tlie any friendly and hoſpitable Madame de Lurſay, qui veut 
re charger du ſoin de vous eduguer 2 And bave you had any 
t aßon of repreſenting to her, gu'elle fuiſoit donc des nauds # 
PÞt I aſk your pardon, Sir, for the abruptneſs of the queſtion, 
acknowledge that IT am meddling with matters that are out 
Any department. However, in matters of leſs importance I 
Tire to be de wor ſerrett le fidele depoſitaire. Truſt me with 
ine general turn and colour of your amuſements at Paris. Is it 
Wiracas du grunde monde, romedies; balls, operas, cour, Oc. Or 
Jt des petite, forietes moins bruiantes, mais pas pour cela 
Wh agreables £ Where are you the moſt efabli ? Where are 
1 petit Stanhope 2 Vorew wous entore jour, a quelque ar- 
rement honnets 2 Have you made any acquaintances among 
young Frenchmen who ride at your Academy; and who are 
ſer? Send me this ſort of chit-chat in your letters, which, by | 
W bye, I wiſh you would honour me ſomewhat oftener. If y u 
uent any of the myriads of polite Englſhmen who infeſt Poe 
For, III. E F | 7 ww 
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ris, who are they? Have you finiſhed with Abbe Nolet, 468 
you au fait of all the properties and effects of air? Were li 
clined to quibble; I would ſay, that the effects of air, at leaf 
are beſt to be learned of Marcel. If you have quite done wil 
PAbbe Nolet, aſk my friend PAbbe Sallier to recommend ME 
you ſome meagre philomath, to teach you a little geometry a} wo 
aſtronomy; not enough to abſorb your attention, and puzufou g! 
your intellects, but only enough not to be groſly ignorant of htte 
ther. I have of late been a fort of an ron n malgre moi, feful 
bringing laſt Monday into the Houſe of Loids, a bill for refor® for r 
ing our preſent Calendar, and taking the New Style. Up meer 
which occaſion I was obliged to talk ſome aftronomical jargoſpon t 
of which I did not underſtand one word, but got it by heaf will 
and ſpoke it by rote from a maſter. I wiſhed that I had knowftro m 
a little more of it myſelf; and ſo much I would have you knoſbe ne: 
But the great and neceſlary knowledge of all is, to know youſſug fro 
ſelf and others: this knowledge requires great attention und co 
long experience; exert the former, and may you have the d 2 
ter? Adieu, a Phiſar 
: Iortite 
P. S. I have this moment received your letters of the y, it 
February, and the 2d March, N. S. The ſeal (hail be done rer, . 
ſoon as p>fible. I am glad that you are employed in Lord ng 
bemarle's bureau: it will teach you, at leaſt, the mechanic fry 
part of that buſineſs, ſuch as folding, entering, and docketlfyreat ; 
letteis; for you muſt not imagine that you are let into the finfſind ti; 
of the correſpondence, nor indeed is it fit that you ſhouldh hock, 
your age. However, ule yourſelf to ſecrecy as to the letting c. 
5 on either read or write, that in time you may be truſted Wifnoqo of 
ſecret, very ſecret, ſepurate, apart, Sc. I am torry that Wh op 
buſineſs interferes with your riding ; I hope it is but ſeldWFthe pre 
bat T inſiſt upon its not interfering with your dancing-malſ ble 5 
.o is at this time the moſt uſeful and pecettary of all the Melle. 
8 kom th 
fortiter 
"Polerva 


ſters hoo have or can have. 
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My Dran FRIEND, | 


1 MENTIONED to you ſome time ago, a ROTO which f 
would moſt earneſtly wiſh you always to retain in your 
lou ghts, and obſerve in your conduct: It is ſuaviter in modo, 
echter in re. I do not know any one rule ſo unetceptionably 
Sul and neceſſary i in every part of life. I ſhall therefore take 
for my text to-day ; and as old men love preaching and I have 
ime right to preach to you, I here preſent you with my ſermon 
gupon theſe words. To proceed then regularly and pulpitically; 


o members of my text, ſuaviter in modo; fortiter in re. Iii 
he next place, I ſhall ſet forth the advantages and utility reſults 
og from a flrict obſervance of the precept contained in my text, 


odo alone would degenerate and fink into a mean, timid com- 
Phiſance, and paſſivenels, if not ſupported and dignified by the 
brite in re ; which would alfo run into ;mpetuoſity and bruta- 
Ity, if not tempered and ſoftened by the /taviter in modo, how- 
e erer, they are ſeldom united. The warm, cholerie man, with 
Mtrong animal ſpirits, deſpifes the ſeawiter in modo, and thinks to 
nichter. 'y all before him by the fortiter in re. He may poflibly. by 
Wpreat accident, now and then ſucceed, when he has only weak 
uind timid people to deal with; but his general fate will be, to 
: hock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the other hand, the cun- 
uu ding 88905 man thinks to gain all his ends by the ſuciviter 5 
90 only; he becomes all things to ail men ; he ſeems to have 
t0 opinion of his own, and feryilely adopts the prefent opinion of 
te preſent perſon ; he infinuates himſelf only into the eſteem of 
Ag pols, but is ſoon detected, and ſurely defpiſed by every body 
Melle. The wife man (who differs as much from the cunning, as 
tom the choleric man) alone joins the ſuaviter iu modo with the 
frtiter in re. Now to the advantages ariſing from the ſtrict 
Wervance of this precept : 
F 2 If 


» » 


will firſt ſhew you, my beloved, the neceffary connection of the 


gud conclude with an application of the whole. The ſuaviter in | 
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If you are in authority, and have a right to command, 
commands delivered ſuaviter in modo will be willingly, h 
fully, and conſequently well obeyed; whereas, if given only fo 
titer, that is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus ſays, be inte 
preted than executed. For my own part, If I bid my foot 
bring me a glaſs of wine, in a rough inſulting manner, I ſhou 
expect that, in obeying me, he would contrive to ſpill ſome of atch 
upon me; and I am ſure I ſhould'deſerve it. A cool, ſteady t 
folution ſhould ſhew, that where you have a right to comma! 70 
you will be obeyed; but, at the ſame time, a gentleneſs in Hfunte 
manner of enforcing that een ſnould make it a cheerſ moſt 
one, and ſoften as much as poſſible, the mortify ing conſciouſng* 9 
of inferiority, If you are to aſk a favour, or even to ſolicit eaſin, 
due, you muſt do it /uaviter iu mode, or you will give thoſe uber pe 
have a mind to refuſe you either, a pretence to do it, by reſeſÞ" and 
ing the manner; but, on the other hand, you muſt, by a ſtexflit, 
perleverance and decent tenaciouſnets, ſhew the fa in ie pol! 
The right motives are ſeldom the true ones of men's actions, lultec 
pecially of kings, miniſters, and people in nigh ſtations ; Me for. 
often give to importunity and fear, what they would refuſe fr 
Juſtice or to merit. By the ſuaviter in uod engage. their heat Þ'S Tal 
if you can; at leaſt prevent the pretence of offence: but til re al 
care to ſhew enough of the fortiter in re to extort from their our or 
of eaſe, or their fear, what you might in vain hope for from them Þ 
Juſtice or goud-nature. People in high life are hardened tog atlen 
wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, as ſurgeons are to their bode ſea 
Pains; they ſee and hear of them all day long, and even de be 
many ſimulated ones, that they do not know whzch are 16 reſolr 
and which not. Other ſentiments are therefore to be apple g 


to, than thoſe of mere juſtice and humanity; their tavour ml give 
be captivated by the ſuaviter in modo; their love of caſe 0 4 
ſturbed by unwearied importunity, or their fears wrought . h 
by a decent intimation of implacable, cool reſentment : this iter 
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the true fortiter in re. This precept is the only way I know! 
pu wore, of being loved without being deſpiſed, and fe 
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Sithout being hated. It conſtitutes the digaity of charaRers 
bee hich every wiſe man muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh. 

if Now, to apply what has been ſaid, and ſo conclude. 

If you find that you have a haſtineſs in your temper, which 
nguardedly breaks out into indiſcreet ſallies, or rough expreſ- 


Wn. 


Rich it narrowly, check it carefully, and call the ſuuviter iu 
Lao to your aſſiſtance: at the firſt impulſe of paſſion be ſilent, 
Fil you can be ſoft. Labour even to get the command of your 
untenance ſo well, that thoſe emotions may not be read in it: 
# moſt unſpeakable advantage in buſineſs! On the other band, 
un no complaiſance, no pentleneſs of temper, no weak defire of 

Jeaſing. on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on - 
kr people's, make you recede one jot from any point that rea- 
in and prudence have bid you purſue ; but return to the charge, 


Pulted by the unjuſt and the unfecling ; but when fuſtained by 
be for titer in re, is always reſpected, commonly ſucceſsful. In 
ſe Jour friendſhips and connections, as well as in your enmities, 


alis rule is particularly uſeful; let your firmneſs and vigour pre- 


ure and invite attachments to you; but, at the ſame time, let 
Fur manger hinder the enemies of your friends and dependents 


eatlenels of your manner, but let them feel, at the ſame time,: 
Ae Readineſs of your juſt reſentment for there is great differ- 
fre between bearing malice, which is always ungenerous, and 
Jicfolute felf-defence, which is always prudent and juſtifiable. 
K ne gociations with foreign miniſteis, remember the fortiter in 
vive up no point, accept of no expedient, till the utmoſt ne- 
Elity reduces your to it, and even then dilpute the ground inch 
inch; but then, while you are contending wirk the miniſter 
titer in 7e, remember to gain the man by the /awroiter in n. 
If you engage his heart, you have a fair chance for impoſing 
hen his utderftantiing) and determinin's his will. Tell him, in æ 


j0 wk; gallant manner, that your miniſt-rial wrangles do not 
F 2 lefſen 


ons, to either your ſuperiors, your equals, or your inferiors, 


non I 


—— = — a — — : — 


it, perfe vere, and you will find moſt things attainable that 
e poſſible. A yielding, timid meckneſs is always abuſed and 


m becoming yours: let your enemies be diſarmed by the 
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leſſen your perſonal regard for his merit; but that, on the cc 
trary, his zeal and ability, in the ſervice of his maſter, incre: 
it; and that, of all things, you deſire to make a good friend 
| fo od a ſervant. By theſe means you may and will very 
ten be a gainęr: you never can be a loſer. Some people ca 
net gain upon themſelves to be eaſy and civil to thoſe whoa MY 
either their rivals, competitors, or oppoſers, though, indepei REC 
dently of thoſe accidental circumſtances, they would like and@ whic 
ſteem them. They betray a ſhyneſs and an aukwardneſs ia comfainſt 
pany with them, and catch at any little thing to expoſe theuſęe acac 
and ſo, from temporary and only occaſional opponents, makþyou f 
them their perſonal enemies. This is exceedingly weak zum th 
detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour in buſineſs; which can or ing 
ly be carried on ſucceſofully, by unadulterated Nes policy an gr, 


right reaſuning. In ſuch ſituations I would be more particuliſſe incl 
ly and noblement civil, eaſy, and frank with the man whoſe deſſe cor 
ſigns I traverſed; this is commonly called generoſity and magÞſol ute 


ner 
ening 


| nanimity, but is, in truth, good ſenſe and policy. The manne 
is often as important as the matter, ſometimes more fo; a f 
vour may make an enemy, and an injury may make a friend a clar 
cording to the different manner in which they are ſeverally doneÞpoth! 
The countenance, the addreſs, the words, the enunciation, thF#le"s 
graces, add great efficacy to the e in moto, and greiter n 
dignity to the fortiter i re; and conſequently my deſerve th tha 
utmoſt attention. Pacqu 

From what has been ſaid, I conclude with this obſervation accc 
That gentleneſs of manners, with firmaeſs of mind, is a ſhortÞount 1 
but full deſcription of human perfection, on this fide or religiouſat a1 
and moral duties. That you may be ſeriouſly convinced of tiff ich) 
truth, and ſhew it in your life and cenverſation, is the mot fi Þ$ tho{ 
cere and ardent with of yours! WA 


In, by 
Pugh 
t for 

| tend 

LEI whic 
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: Londen, March 1. O. S. 1751. 


f My DAR FRIEND, 
RECEIVED by the laſt poſt a letter from Abbe Guaſes, in 
[@ which he joins his repreſentations to tholg of Loi d Albemarle, 
ainſt your remaining any longer 1 In your very bad lodgings at 
academy; and, as I do not find that any advantage can ariſe 
you from being interne in any academy, which is full as far 
pm the riding-houle, and from all your other maſters, as your 
lgings will probably be, I agree to your removing to an ho. 
garni; the Abbe will help you to find one, as I defire him by — 
incloſed, which you will give him. I muſt, however, annex 
Je condition to your going into private lodgings, which is, an 
Folute exclufion of Englih breakiat and ſuppers at them; the 
aer conſume the Whole morning, and the latter cindlby the 
enings very ill, in ſenſeleis toaſting a P Angloiſe in their infer- 
claret. You will be ture to go to the riding-houſe as often 
| poſſible, that 15, whenever your new butineſs at Lord Albe- 
rle's does not hinder you. But at all events, I infiit upon your 
er miſſing Marcel, who is at prelent of more conſequence to 
vu than all the þ£ureazes in Europe ; tor this is the time for you 
f acquire tous ces petits vieus, which, though in an arithemeti- 
account, added to one another ad inſiuit uni, they would a- 
wnt to nothing, in the account of the world amount to a 
at and important fun. Les agremens et les graces, without“ 
Fach you will never be any thing, are abſolutely made up of 
[thoſe r7ens, which are more ealily felt than deſcribed. By 
way, you May take your lodgings for one whole year cer- 
u, by which means you may get them much cheaper; for 
ugh I intend to fee you here in lets than a year, it will be 
Ft for a little time, and you wall retura to Paris again, where 
nend you ſhall ſtay till the end of April twelveinonth, 17 527 
. which time, provided you have got all Ja palitee, les mas 
niere 
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nieres, les attentions, et les graces du beau monde, 1 ſhall place 
you in ſome buſineſs ſuitable to your deſtination. 
I have received, at laſt, your preſent ot the carton, from Do 
minichino, by Blanchet. It is very finely done; it is à pity that 
he did not take in all the figures of the arivingd, I wilt hang 
it up, where it ſhall be your oww again ſome time or other. 
Mr Harte is returned in perfect health from Cornwall, ag 
has taken poſſeſſion of his prebendal houſe at Windfor, whit 
is a very pretty one. As I dare ſay you will always feel, I hope 
you will alwayvexpreſs the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude and 
friendſhip ſor him. Write to him frequently, and attend to the 
letters you receive from him. He ſhall be with us at Black 
heath, alias Babiole, all the time that I propoſe you ſhall be 
there, which, I believe, will be the month of Auguſt next. 
Having thus mentioned to you the probable time of our meti 
ing, I will prepare you a little for it. Hatred, jealouſy, or eny, 
make moſt people attentive to diſcover the leaſt defects of thole 
they do not love; they rejoice at eyery new diſcovery the 
make of that Kind, and take care to publich it. I thank God. 
do not know what thoſe three ungenerous paſſions are, having 
never felt them in my own breaſt; but love has juſt the ſame 
effect upon me, except that I conc, inſtead. of publiſhing, the 
defects which my attention makes me diſcover in thoſe I love. 
I curiouſly pry into them; I an alyſe them; and, wiſhing either 
to find them perfect, or 15 make them fo. nothing eſcapes me 
and I ſoon diſcover even the leaſt gradation towards, or from 
that perfection, You muſt, therefore, expect the moſt critical 
examen that ever any body underwent: I ſhall diſcover your 
leaſt, as well as your greateſt defects, and I ſhall very freely tel 
you of them, Non quod odio habeam, fed quod amen. But I ih 
tell them you zete-a-tete, and as Micio, not as Demea z and! 
will tell them to nobody elſe. I think it but fair to inform 5 
beforehand, where I ſuſpect that my criticiſms are likely te fall; 
and that is more upon the outward, than upon 'the inward man; 
I neither ſuſpe your heart nor your head; but to be plain with 


you, I kive a ſtrange diſtruſt of your air, your addreſs, your 
| maine 


U 
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all place manners, your tournure, and particularly of your enunciation 
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Itrwards when we are alone. 


ind elegancy of ſtyle. Theſe will be all put to the trial; for 
while you are with me, you muſt do the honours of my houſe and 
uble; the leaſt inaccuracy or inelegancy will not eſcape me; 


8 you will find by a Joo at the time, and by a remonſtrance af- 
You will ſeo a great deal oi coins 


pany of all forts at Babio/e, and particularly foreigneus. Make, 
therefore, in the mean time, all theſe exterior and ornamental 
qualifications your peculiar care, and diſappoint all my imagina- 
7 ſchemes of criticiſm, Some authors have criticued their own 
works firſt, in hopes of hindering ethers from doing it after- 
wards: but then they do it themſelves with fo much tenderneſs 
nd partiality for theit own production, that not only the pro- 
laction itſelf, but the preventive criticiſm, is criticiſed, 1 am 
wt one of thoſe authors; but, on the contrary, my leverity in- 
deales with my fondneſs for my work; and if you will but et- 
ectually correct all the faults I ſhall ligd, I wiilinſure you irom 
al ſubſequent criticiſms from other quarters. 


lings at Paris? Have you ſeen what you have ſeen thorough- 
7 For, «by the way, few people ſee what they fee, or hear what 
tity hear. For example; it you go to les Invalides, do you 
content yourſelf with ſeeing the building, the hall where three 
it four hundred cripples dine, and the galleries where they lie; 
or do you inform yourſelf of the numbers, the conditions of their 
admiſſion, their allowance, the value and nature of the fund by 
which the whole is ſupported? This latter I call ſeeing, the 
former is only Raring. Many people take the opportunity of 
les vacances, to go and tee the empty rooms, where the ſeveral 
chambers of the parliament did fit ; 
ly like alt other large rooms: when you gs there, let it be when 
they are full; ſee and hear what is doing in them; learn their 
reſpective conſtitutions, juriſdictions, objects, and methods of 
proceeding; hear ſome cauſes tried in every one of the different 
chambers; Aphprofond ev les choſes. . 

Tam glad to hear that you are ſo well at Marquis de St Ger- 

main's 


= 


Are you got a little into. the interior, into the conſtitution of 


which rooms are exceeding- 
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main's ®, of whom I hear a very good character. How are 1 
with the other foreign Minifters at Paris? Do you frequent il 

Dutch Embaſſador or Embaſſadreſs? Have you any footing! A 
the Nuncio's, or at the Imperial and Spaniſh Embaſſador's? It 
uſeful. Be more particular, in your letters to me, as to yall. 
manner of paſſing your time, and the company you keep. Wha 
do you dine and fup often ? whoſe, houſe is moſt your home? | 
dieu. Les graces, les graces. | ; 


LETTER CCXLVII. 
London, March 18. O. S. 175 
My Drax Friend, | 

1 ACQUAINTED you in a former letter, that I had brovglt 
bill into the Houle. of Lords for correcting and reforming 
preſent calendar, which is the Julian; and for adopting i 
Gregorian, I will now give you a more particular accountF 
that affair; from which reflections will naturally occur to jt 
that I hope may be uſeful, and which I fear you have not mat | 
It was notorious, that the Julian calendar was erroneous, M. 
had overcharged the ſ>lar year with eleven days. Pope Greg 
the Thirteenth corrected this error; his reformed calendar wp 
immediately received by all the Catholic Powers of Europe, | 
| afterwards adopted by all the Proteſtant ones, except Ruſig 
Sweden, and En gland.“ It was not, in my opinion, very noni 
- rable for England to remain in a grofs and avowed error, H 
cially in ſuch company; the inconveniency of it was likemf*ey 
felt by all thoſe who had foreign correfpondences, whether wt 
tical or mercantile. I determined, therefore, to attempt they 
formation ; I conſulted the beſt lawyers, and the moſt Cc lful parts 
ſtronomers, and we cooked up a bill for that purpoſe, Butti W 
my difficulty began: I was to bring in this bill, which wat 
ceſſarily compoled of law jargon and aftronomical calculatia 


is . . . 6 | ak 
* At that time Embaſiador from the King of Sardinia ably 
Court of France. 


* 
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We both which J am an utter ſtranger. However, it was abſo- 
enn! tely neceſſary to make the Houſe of Lords think that I knew 
an mething of the matter; and alſo, to make them believe that 
3+ N knew ſomething of it themſelves, which they do not. For 
me yown part, [ could juſt as ſoon have talked Celtic or Sclavo. 
we” to them, as aſtronomy, and they would have underſtood me 
1e! Þ' a5 well: ſo J reſolved to do better than ſpeak to the pur. 
Pie, and to pleaſe inſtead of informing them. I gave them, 
Perefore, only an hiftorical account of calendars, from the E- 
Iyptian down to the Gregorian, amuſing them now and then 
Pith little epiſodes; but I. was particularly attentive to the 
1751 vice of my words, to the harmony and roundneſs of my pe- 
fads, to my elocution, to my action. This ſucceeded, and ever 
ll ſucceed; they thought I informed, becauſe I pleaſed them; 
ouglt d many of them ſaid, that I had made the whole very clear to 
ee em; when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord 
Pacclesfield, who had the greateſt ſhare in forming the bill, and 
Ho is one of the greateſt mathematicians and aſtronomers in 
Europe, ſpoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all the 
learneſs that ſo intricate a matter would admit of: but as his 
words, his periods, and his utterance, were not near fo good as 
ine, the preference was molt unanimouſly, though moſt unjuſt- 
given to me. This will ever be the caſe; every numerous 
ſembly is mob, let the individuals who compoſe it be what they 
ill. Mere reaſon and good ſenſe is never to be talked to a 
ob: their paſſions, their ſentiments, their ſenſes, and their 
keming intereſts, are alone to be applied to. Underſtanding 
fey have collectively none; but they have ears and eyes, which 
ut be flattered and ſeduced; and this can only be done by e- 
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. theeÞquence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and all the various 
Kilfl parts of oratory. . 


When you come into the Houſe of Commons, if you imagine 
at ſpeaking plain and unadorned ſenſe and reaſon will do your 
afineſs, you will find yourſelf moſt groſsly miſtaken. As a 
bY aker, you will be ranked only according to your eloquence. 

"FU by no means according to your matter: every body know | 
| | | mo 
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the matter almoſt alike, but few can adorn it. I was early ca 6 
vinced of the importance and powers of eloquence ; and frat 
that moment J applied myſelf to it. I reſolved not to utter ont 
word, even in common converſation, that ſhould not be the ml 
expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the language could ſupph 
me with for that purpoſe ; by which means J have acquire 
ſuch a certain degree of habitual eloquence, that I muſt na 
really take ſome pains, if I would expreſs myſelf very ineleganty}, 
ly. I want to inculcate this known truth into you, which you g 
ſeem by no means to be convinced of yet, That ornaments = 
at preſent your only objects. Your ſole buſineſs now, 8 t$,. 4 
ſhine, not to weigh. Weight without luſtre is lead. Ta . 
had better talk trifles elegantly to the moſt trifling womma 1 
than coarſe inelegant ſenſe to the moſt ſolid man: you nal Wa 
better return a dropped fan genteely, than give 2 thouſang r. 
pounds aukwardly; and you had better refuſe a favour gra ; your 
fully, than grant it clumſily. Manner is all, in every thing: ut 
is by Manner only that you can pleaſe, and conſequently nl . 
All your Greek will never advance you from Secretary to Envy. he 
or from Envoy to Embaſſador: but your addreſs, your mann the 
Four air, if good, very probably may. Marcel can be of mic, "i 
more uſe to you than Ariſtotle. I would, upon my word, muc 4 . 
rather that you had Lord Pulingbroke's ſtyle and eloquence, | Kn 
ſpeaking and writing, than all the learning of the Academy _ * 
Sciences, the Royal Society, and the two Univerſities united. 
Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle, which is, | 
doubtedly, infinitely ſuperior to any body's; I would have . 
read his works, which you have, over and over again, with py” * 
ticular attention to his ſtyle. Tranſeribe, imitate, emulate ite 
if poſſible: that would be of real uſe to you in the Houle 
Commons, in negociations, in converſation; with that, you mJ". 
juſtly hope to pleaſe, to perſuade, to ſeduce, to impoſe; and ji 
will fail in thoſe articles, in proportion as you fall ſhort of 0 
Upon the whole, lay aſide, during your year's reſidence at Pats 
all thoughts of all that dull fellows call ſolid, and exert your 
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t care to acquire what people of faſhion call ſhining. Prenes 
Weclat et le brilliant d'un galant homme. 
Among the commonly called little things, to which you do 
Ii attend, your hand-writing i is one, which is indeed ſhameful- 
bad, and illiberal; it is neither the hand of a man of buſi- 
nor of a gentleman, but of a truant ſchool-boy; as ſoons 
Perefore, as you have done with Abbe Nolet, pray get an ex- 
Tilent writing maſter, (ſince you think that you cannot teach 
| a purſelf to write what hand you pleaſe) and let him teach You 
5 P write a genteel, legible, liberal hand, and quick; not the 
Muad of a procureur, or a writing-maſter, but that ſort of hand 
| which the firſt Commis in foreign bureaus commonly write; 
er] tell you truly, that were I Lord Albemarle, nothing ſhould 
"Ffmaia in my bureau, written in your preſent hand. From, hand 
"Jv arms the tranſition is natural; is the carriage and motion of 
Four arms ſo too? The motion of the arms is the moſt material 
prt of a man's air, eſpecially in dancing; the feet are not near 
ry If a man dances well from'the waiſt upwards, wears 
* Mlis hat well, and moves his head properly, he dances well. Do 
5 he women ſay that you dreſs well? for that is neceſſary too for 
ll Joung fellow. Have you n gour vif, or a paſſion for any body 2 
1d⁰ not aſk for whom; an Iphigenia would both give you the 
' Tielice, and teach you the means to pleaſe. 
| Ina fortnight or three weeks you will ſee Sir Charles Hotham 
ul Paris, in his way to Toulouſe, where he is to ſtay a year or 
Iwo. Pray be very civil to him, but do not carry him into com- 
pay, except preſgnting him to Lord Albemarle; for, as he is 
. wt to ſtay at Paris above a week, we do not deſire that he ſhould 
«of te of that diflipation: you may ſhew him a play and an ope. 
I. Adieu, my dear child. 5 | 
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LETTER CCXLVIII. 
| | | 
London, March 25. O. S. 1751. 

8 38 

| 


W Bor, 


JN HAT a happy period of your life is this ! Pleaſure is now, 
and ought to be, your buſineſs. While you were young. 
er, dry rules, and unconnected words, were the unpleaſant ob. 
Jes of your labours. When yeu grow older, the anxiety, the | 
vexations, the diſappointments, inſeparable from public buſineſ 
will require the greateſt ſhare of your time and attention; you 
. Pleaſures may, indeed, conduce to your buſineſs, and your bui' 
neſs will quicken your pleaſures ; but ſtill your time muſt, at 
leaſt, be divided: whereas now it is wholly your own, and can, 
not be ſo well employed zs in the pleatures of a gentleman, 
The world is now the only bock you want, and almoſt the only 
one you ought to read: that neceſſary hook can only be read in 
company, in publie places, at meals, and in rzel/es. You mult 
be in the pleaſures, in order to learn the manners of good com- 
"pany. In premeditated, or in formal buſineſs, people conceal, 
or at leaſt endeavour to conceal their characters; wheres 
pleaſures diſcover them, and the heart breaks out through the 
guard of the underſtanding, Thoſe are often propitious mo. 
ments, for ſkilful negeciators to improve. In your deſtination 
particularly, the able conduct of pleaſures is of infinite uſe; t0 
keep a good table, and to do the honours of it gracefully, and 
fur le ton de la bonne compagnie, is abſolutely neceſſary for a fe- 
reign miniſter. There is a certain light table chit-chat, uſeful 
to keep off in proper and too ſerious ſubjects, which is only to be 
learned in the pleaſures of good company. In truth, it may be 
| trifling ; but, trifling as it is, a man of parts and experience of 
the werld, will give an agreeable turn to it. L'art de bat 
agreablement is by no means to be deſpiſed. 
An engaging addrets, and turn to gallantry, is often of very 


great ſervice to foreign miniſters. Women have, directly or. in. 
| direc, 
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directly, a good deal to ſay in moſt Courts. The late Lord Straf- 
ford governed, for a conſiderable time, the Court of Berlin, and 
made his own fortune, by being well with Madame de Wartem- 
berg, the firſt King of Pruſſia's miſtreſs. I could name many o- 
ther inſtances of that kind. That ſort of agreeable caguet de 
femmes, the neceffary forerunners of cloſer conferences, is only to 
de got by frequenting women of the firſt faſhion, er qui donnent 
| ton. Let every other book then give way to this great and 
neceſſary book, the World; of which there are ſo many varioug 
readings, that it requires a great deal of time and attention to 
underſtand it well: contrary to all other books, you muſt not {tay 
at home, but go abroad to read it; and, when you ſeek it abroad 
you will not find it in bookſellers ſhops and italls, but in Courts, 
in hotels, at entertainments, balls, afſemblies, ſpectacles, &c. 
Put yourſelf upon the foot of an eaſy, domeſtic, but polite 
familiarity and intimacy, in the ſeveral French houſes to which 
you have been introduced. Cultivate them, frequent thein, 
and ſhew a deſire of becoming enfant de la maiſon. Get ac- 
quainted as much as you can with Jes gens de cour: and ob- 
ſerve, carefully, how politely they can differ, and how civilly 
they can hate; how ealy and idle they can. ſeem in the mul. 
tiplicity of their buſineſs; and how they can lay hold of the 
proper moments to carry it on, in the midſt of their pleaſures. 
Courts, alone, teach verſatility and politeneſs; for there 1s no 
living there without them, Lord Albemarle, has, I hear and 
am very glad of it, put you into the hands of Meftieurs de Biſ- 
J. Profit by that, and beg of them to let you attend them in 
all the companies of Verſailles and Paris. One of them, at leaſt, 
will naturally carry you to Madame de la Valicre, unleſs he is 
diſcarded by this time, and Gelliot & retaken. Tell them frank- 
ly, que vous cherchex a vous former, que vous efes en mains de 
maitres, ils veutent bien Sen donner la feine. Your profeſſion 
has this agreeable peculiarity in it, which is, that it is connect- 
ed with, and promoted by pleaſures; and it is the only one, in 
which a thorough knowledge of the world, polite manners, a id 
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an engaging” addreſs, are abſolutely neceſſary. If a lawyer 
knows his law, a parſon his divinity, and a financier his calen. ] 


lations, each may make a figure and a fortune in his profeſſin 


without great knowledge of the world, and without the man- 
ners of Gentlemen. But your profeſſion throws you into all the 
intrigues, and cabals, as well as pleaſures, of Courts: in thoſe 


windings and labyrinths, a knowledge of the world, a diſcern» | 


ment of characters, a ſuppleneſs and verſatility of mind, and an 


elegancy of manners, muſt be your clue: you muſt know how 


to ſooth and lull the monſters that guard, and how to addreſs and 
gain the fair that keep the golden fleece. Theſe are the att 
and the accompliſhments abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign mi- 
niſter; in which it muſt be owned, to our ſhame, that moſt o- 
ther nations out- do the Engliſh; and ceteris paribus, a French 
miviſter will get the better of an Engliſh one, at any thitd 
Court in Europe. The French have ſomething more liant. 
more inſinuating and engaging in their manner, than we have, 
An Englich miniſter ſhall have reſided ſeven years at a Court, 
without having made any one perſonal connection there, ot 


without being intimate and domeſtic in any one houſe, Hen 


always the Engliſh miniſter, and never naturalized. He Tt 


ceives his orders, demands an audience, writes an account of it 


to his Court, and his buſineſs is done. A French miniſter, on 
the contrary, has not been fix weeks at a Court, without having 
by a thouſand little attentions, infinuated himſelf into ſome de- 
gree of favour with the Prince, his wife, his miſtreſs, his favon- 
rite, and his miniſter. He has eſtabliſhed himſelf upon a fam. 
liar and domeſtic footing, in a dozen of the beſt houſes of the 


| 2 where he has accuſtomed the people to be not only eaſy, 


ut unguarded before him: he makes himſelf at home there, 
and they think him ſo. By theſe means he knows the interior 
of thoſe Courts, and can almoſt write prophecies to his own, from 
the knowledge he has of the characters, the humours, the abil- 
ties, or the weakneſſes of the actors. The Cardinal d'Offat wa 
ed upon at Rome as an Italian, and not as a French Cards 
nal; and Monſieur d'Avaux, where ver he went, was never con. 


ſidered 


l 
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ldered as a foreign miniſter, but as 2 native, and a perſonal 


fiend. Mere plain truth, ſenſe, and knowledge, will by no 


means do alone in Courts; art and ornaments muſt come to their 
fiftance. Humours muſt be flattered ; the mollia tempora 
mult be ſtudied and known: confidence acquired by ſeeming 
ſrenkne ſs, and profited of by ſilent ſkill. And above all, you 
muſt gain and engage the heart, to betray the underſtandings 
you. Hæc tibi ert artes. 

The death of the Prince of Wales, who was more beloved for 
bis affability and good nature, than eſteemed for his ſteadineſs 
and conduct, has given concern to many, and apprehenſions to 
all. The great difference of age in the King and Prince George, 
preſents the proſpect of a minority; a diſagreeable proſpect for 
any nation! But it is to be hoped, and is molt probable, that 
the King, who is now perfectly recovered of his late indiſpoſi- 
tion, may live to ſee his grandſon of age. He ie, ſeriouſly, a 
moſt hopeful boy : gentle and good-natured, with good ſound 
ſenſe. This event has made all ſorts of people here hiſtorians, 
a well as politicians Our hiſtories are rummaged for all the 
particnlar circumftances of the fix minorities we have had fince 
the conqueſt, viz. thoſe of Henry HI, Edward III, Richard II, 
Henry VI, Edward V, and Edward VI; and the reaſonings, 
the ſheculations, the conjectures, and the predictions, you will 
eaſily imagine, muſt be innumerable and endleſs, in this nation, 
where every porter is a conſummate politician. Doctor Swift 
fays, very humorouſly, Every man knows that he underſtands 
religion and politics, though he never learned them; but many 
people are conſcious they do not underſtand many other ſciences, 
from having never learned them.” Adieu. : 
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LETTER CCSLIS. 
London, April 7. 0. S. 1751. 


MY DEAR FRIENS)D, 


ERE vou have rs the 8 the compaſſes 
and the patterns. When your three Graces have made 
their option, you need only ſend me, in a lefter, ſmall pieces of 
the three mohairs they fix upon. If I can find ne way of ſend. 
ing them ſafely, ar d directly to Paris, I will contrive to have 
them left with Madame Morel, at Calais; who, being Madame 
Monconſeil's agent there, may ſind means of furthering them to 
your three Ladies, who all belong to your friend Madame Mon- 
conſeil. Two of the three, I am told, are handſome; Madame 
Polignac, I can ſwear, is not fo; but however, as the world goes, 
tu o out of three is a very cond compoſition. 

You will alſo find, in the packet, a compaſs ring ſet round 
with little diamonds, which J adviſe you to make a preſent of 


to be ſo; as it is a mere bauble you muſt add to the value of it 
by your — of giving it him. Shew it him firſt, and, when 
he commends it, as probably he will, tell him that it is at his ſer. 
vice, et que comme il eft toujours par voie et par chemins, il ef 
abſolument neceſſaire quit ail une bouſſole. All thoſe little gal. 
lantries depend entirely upon the manner of doing them; as, in 
truth, what does not? The greateſt favours may be done ſo 


may be done ſo agreeably as almoſt to nge. Endeavour to c- 
quire this great ſecret; it exiſts, it is to be ſound, and is worthy 
great deal more than the grand ſecret of the Alchymiſts would 
be if it were, as it is not, to be found. This is only to be learn 
edin Courts, where claſhing views, jarring opinions, and cordi- 
al hatreds, are ſoftened, and kept within decent bounds, by po- 
liteneſs and manners. Frequent, obſerve, and learn Courts 
Are you free of that of St Cloud? Are you often at Verſailles? 
Inſinuate 


2 


to Abbe Guaſco, who has been uſeful to yon, and will continue 


aukwardly and bunglingly as to bffend; and diſagreeable things 
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lnſinuate and wriggle yourſelf into fayour at thoſe places. 


LAbbe de la Ville, my old friend, will help you at the latter; 


your three Ladies may eſtabliſh you in the former. The coal” 
breeding de 1a Ville et de 1a Cour are different ; but without de- 
ding which is intrinſically the beſt, that of the Court is, with- 
out doubt, the moſt neceſſary tor you, who are to live, to grow, 

and to riſe in Courts. In two years time, which will be as ſoon 
as you are fit for it, I hope to be able to plant you in the ſoil of a 
young Court here; where, if you have all the addreſs, the ſup- 
pleneſs, and verſatility of a good courtier, you will have a great 
chance of thriving and flouriſhing. Young favour is eaſily acqui- 
red, if the proper means are employed ; and, when acquired, it 
is warm, if not durable; and the warm moments muſt be 
ſnatched and improved. Duite pour ce qui en peut arriver a- 
pres. Do not mention this view of mine for you, to any mor- 
tal; but learn to keep your own ſecrets, which, by the way, 


very few people can do. 


If your courſe of Experimental] Philoſophy, with Abbe No- 
let, is over, I would have you apply to Abbe Sallier, for a ma- 
ter to give you a general notion of aſtronomy and geometry ; 
of both which you may know as much as I deſire you ſhould, in 


fix months time. 
tion of the preſent planetary ſyſtem, and the hiſtory of all the 


former ſyſtems: Fontenelle's Pluralite des Mondes will almoſt 
teach you all you need know upon that ſubject. As for geo- 


metry, the ſeven firſt books of Euclid will be a ſufficient por- 
tion of it for you. It is right to have 4 general notion of thoſe 


abſtruſe ſciences ſo as not to appear quite ignorant of them, 


when they happen, as ſometimes they do, to be the topics of 
converſation ; but a deep knowledge of them requires too much 
time, and engroſſes the mind too much. I repeat it again and 
again to you, Let the great book of the World be your principal 
ſtudy, Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna ; which may be 
rendered thus in Engliſh: Turn over me by 4, and womes 

by night. I mean only the beſt editions. 
Whatever may be ſaid at Paris of my ſpeech upon the bill for 
G 4 .the 


I only deſire that you ſhould have a clear no- 
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mon ſenſe, and ſome knowledge of the ſubjects you ſpeak upon, 
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the reformation of the preſent calendar, or whatever applauſ cu 
it may have met with here, the whole, I can affure you, is om * 
ing to the words and to the delivery, but by no means to thel, lui 


matter; which, as I told you in a former letter, I was not ma- Aux fe 
ſter ol. I mention this again, to ſhew you the importance off _ h 
well. choſen words, harmonious periods, and good delivery ; for, Kar 1 
between you and me, Lord Macclesfield's ſpeech was, in truth ent! 
worth a thouſand of mine. It will ſoon be printed, and J wil im 
ſend it you. It is very inſtructive. You ſay, that you wiſh to I de 
ſpeak but half as well as I did: you may eaſily ſpeak full u . 
well as ever I did: If you will but give the ſame attention to ad 
the ſame objects that I did at your age, and tor many years a} ut 
terwards; I mean, correctueſs, purity aud elegancy of ſtjle, un e 
harmony of periods, and gracefulnefs of delivery. Kead over 
and over again the third book of Cicero de Oratore, in which he 
particularly treats of the ornamental parts of oratory ; they art 
indeed properly oratory, for all the reſt depends only upon com. 


rapot 
et I 
yous 
finev 
vrai, 
mal 
me 1 
qu'i 


But if you would pleate, periuade, and prevail in ſpeaking, it 
muſt be by the ornamental parts of oratory. . Make them, there. 
fore, habitual to you; and retolve never to {ay the moſt com- 
mon things, even to your fobtman, but in the beſt words yon n 1 
can find, and with the belt utterance. This, with les manierth ie f 
ta tournure, et les uſages du beau monde, are the only two thing men 
you want; fortunately they are both in your power; may you tion 
have them both! Adieu. 
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Mon CukR AMI, Þ int] 


1 vont les Graces, les manieres, les agremens, et | de 
tous ces petits riens ſi neceſſaires pour rendre un homme ai- Þ bie 


mable? Les prenez vous? y faites vous des progres? Le grand I pir 
ſeeret eſt art de Plaire, et c'eſt un art qu'il ne tient quꝰà un lon 
chacull | 


CCL. LETTERS TO HIS SON. 3 
Nec cun d'acquerir, ſuppoſant un certain fond de ſens commun. 
dbu tel vous plait par tel endroit; examinez pourquoi, faites com · 
te lui, et vous plairez parle mème endroit aux autres. Pour plaire 
Mae ur femmes, il faut Etre conſidꝭr des hommes. Et pour plaire 
"Ix hommes, il faut ſcavoir plaire aux femmes. Les femmes, 
nt la vanite eſt ſans contredit la paſſion deminante, la trou- 
will rent flattẽe par les attentions d'un homme qui eſt gEneralement 
time parmi les hommes. Quand il eſt marque à ce coin, elles 
ui donnent le cours, c'eſt-à-dire, la mode. De l'autre cote, un 
homme ſera eſtimable parmi les hommes, ſans pourtant etre 
ſumable, fi les femmes n'y ont pas mis la derniere main. Il eſt 
ſiuſſi neceſſaire que les deux ſexes travaillent & (a perfection qu'4 
lon etre; portez aux femmes le merite de votre ſexe; vous en 
he nporterez la douceur, les agremens, et les graces du leur; 
Ma et les hommes qui vous eſtimoient ſeulement Zuparavant 
wus aimeront apres. Les femmes ſont les veritables rats 
4 fineuſes de l'or maſculin; elles n'y ajoutent pas du poids il eſt 
it 
tn 


a 


Yai, mais elles y donnent Veclat et le brillant. A propos, on 
n'aſſure que Madame de Blot, ſans avoir des traits, eſt jolie com- 
me un cceur, et que nonobſtant cela, elle s' en eſt tenue juſ- 
* gu'ici ſerupuleuſement à ſon mari, quoiqu'il y ait deja plus d'un 
in qu'elle eſt marièe. Elle n'y penſe pas; il faut decrotter cet- 
te femme la. Decrottez vous done tous les deux reciproque- 
ment. Force, aſſiduitès, attentions, regards tendres, et declara- 
tions paſſionnees de võtre c6te, produiroat au moins quelque vel- 
leitè du ſien. Et quand une fois la velleité y eſt, les ceuvres ne 
ſont pas loin. W 

Comme je vous t iens pour le premier juris peritus et politique 
de tout le corps Germanique, je ſuppoſe que vous aurez lu la 
lettre du Roi de Pruſſe 4 PEleeur de Maience, au ſujet de 
election d'un Roi des Roma ins. Et de Vautre côtè, un piece, 
intitulèe, Repreſentation impartiale de ce gui eft ;zufle a Pegard 
de election drm Roi des Romains, Wc. La premiere eſt tres 
bien Ecrite, mais pas fond&e ſur les loix et les uſages de PEm- 
pire; la ſeconde eft tres mal ècrite, au moins en Francois, mais 
londee. Je crois qu'elle aura &te Ecrite par quelque Allemand 
8 5 qu 
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qui $'Etoit mis dans Feſprit qu'il entendoit le Francois. Je ſuis 
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* 


perſuade pourtant que l' elegance et la delicateſſe de la lettre d franc 
Roi de Pruſſe en impolerent aux deux tiers du public en depitÞy wa 


de la ſolidite et de la verite de Pantre piece. ITelle eſt la force 
de elegance et de la dẽlicateſſe. 

Je ſouhaiterois que vous euſſiez la bontè de me detailler un 
pe u pius particullèrement vos allutes 4 Paris. Ou eft- ce, pat 
exemple, que vous dinez tous les Vendredis? avec cet aimable 
et reſſ ectable vieillard Fontenelle? Quelle eſt la maiſon qui eſt 
pour ainfi dire votre domicile? Car on en a toujours une, ou Von 
eſt plus Etabli, et plus à ſon aiſe qu'ailleurs. Qui font les jeunes 
Francois avec leſqueis vous &tes le plus 1:6? Frequentez vous 
FiGtel d'Hollande; et vous tes vous fourth encore dans celui 
du Comte de Caunitz? Monſicur de Pignatelle, a- t- il Phonnenr 
d*etre du nombre de vos ferviteurs? Et le Nonce du Pape vous 
a-t-il compris dans ſons Jubilè? Dites moi auffi naturellement 
comment vous ttes avec Milord Huntingdon ; le voiez vous 
ſouvemt? Le cult ivez- vous? ReEponcez e a toutes 
ces queſtions dans votre premiere lettre. 

On me dit que le livre de du Clos n'eſt pas a le mode à Paris 
et qu'on le critique furieuſement: c'eſt apparemment parce 
qu'on Perterd, ct ce n'eſt plus la mode d'ètte intelligible. Je 
el} ecte infinimert la mode, mais je reſpecte bien plus ce livre, 
que je trouve en meme tems vrai, ſolide, et brillant. Ilya 
n eme des epigrammes, due veut-on de plus? 


Mr * * * [cra parti (je compte) de Paris pour ſon ſejour de 


Toulouſe. Peipere qu'il y prendra des manieres, au moines en 
a-t-1] bien beiuin, II eſt gauche, il eſt taciturne, et n'as pas le 
n.ondre extregent: Qualités peurtant tiés neceffaires pour ſe 


diſtinguer ou dens les affaires, ou dans le beau monde. Au vrai, 
ces deux cheſes ſunt fi lices, qu'un homme ne figurera Jamas. 


dans les aftaires qui ne ſcait pas briller zuſſi dans le beau monde, 
Lt pour 1euf r parfaitement bien dans Pun ou dans l'autre, i 
faut Etre in wth emgue paratusr. Puiſſiez vous Vetre, mon chet 


an i! et ſur ce, beus vous dennons le bon ſoir. 


F. S. Lord and Lady Bleflington, with their fon Lord Mount. 


Jo), 


| 


them 


n 


Ihem all the attentions you can. 
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6 Joy, will be at Paris next week, in their way to the South of 


france ; I ſend you a little packet of books by them. Pray go 
p wait upon them, as ſoon as you hear of their arrival, and ſhew . 


# 


TRANSLATION- 
London, April 15th, 0. S. 1751. | 


My Dax FRIEND, | | | | 
HAT ſucceſs with the Graces, and in the e 
elegancies, and all thoſe little nothings ſo indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to conſtitute an amiable man? Do you take them, do 
jou make a progreſs in them? The great ſecret is the art of 
pleaſing ; and that art is to be attained by every man who has 
good fund of common-ſenſe. If you are pleaſed with any per- 


Joa, examine why; do as he does; and you will charm others 


by the ſame things which pleaſe you in him. To be liked by 
women, you muſt be eſteemed by men; and to pleaſe men, you 
muſt be agreeable to women. Vanity is unqueſtionably the ruling 
paſſion in women; and it is much flattered by the attentions of a 
man, who is generally eſteemed by men: when his merit has recei- 
red the ſtamp of their approbation, women make it current, that is 
to ſay, put him in faſhion. On the other hand, if a man has not re- 
ceived the laſt poliſh from women, he may be eſtimable among men, 


but he will never be amiable. The concurrence of the two 


ſexes is as neceſſary to the perfection of our being, as to the for- 
mation of it. Go among women with the good qualities of your 
ſex, and you will acquire from them the ſoftneſs and the graces 
of theirs. Men will then add affection to the eſteem which they 
before had for you. Women are the only refiners of the merit 
of men; it is true, they cannot add weight, but they poliſh and 
zive luftre to it. A propos, I am aſſured that Madame de Blot, 
although iſhe has no great regularity of features, is, notwithe | 
ſtanding, exceſſively pretty; and that, for all that, ſhe has as yet 
been ſcrupulouſly conſtant to her huſband, though ſhe. has now . 
been married above a year. Surely ſhe does not reflect, thaf 

. G6 woman 
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| man, who has taken into his head that he underitands French. | 
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woman wants poliſhiug. I would have you poliſh one another lerſta 
reciprocally. Force, affiduities, attentions, tender looks, and}| have 
paſſionate declarations, on your fide, will produce ſome irteſo. fhis be 
lute wiſhes, at leaſt, on hers; aud when even the ſlighteſt wiſh uins e 
es ariſe, the reſt will ſoon follow, I Mr 

As I take you to be the greateſt juris peritns, and politician/Feſide! 
of the whole Germanic body, I ſappoſe you will have read the i am 
King of Pruſſia's letter to the Elector of Matence, upon the othi; 
election of a King of the Romans; and, on the other ſide, a me- Yiſtin 
morial, intitled, Inpartial repreſentation of what is juft with Fn tru 
regard to the election 77 a King of the Romans, &c. The firſt is Inake 
extremely well written, but not grounded upon the laws and great 


cuſtoms of the empire. The ſecond is very ill written (at leaſt ther 


in French) but well grounded; I fancy the author is ſome Ger- I tar 


I am, however, perſuaded, that the elegancy and delicacy of the 
King of Pruſſia's letter will prevail with two thirds of the pu- 
blic, in ſpite of the ſolidity aud truths contained in the other 
piece. Such is the force of an elegant and delicate ſtyle J 

I wiſh you would be ſo good as to give me a more particular f NM 
and circumſtantiai account of the method of pafling your tim? at | / 
Paris. For inſtance, Where is it that you dine every Friday? J“ pi 
in company with that amiable and reſpectable old man, Fonte- ing 
nelle? Which is the houſe where you think yourſelf at home? Jpict 
For one always has ſuch a one, where one is better eſtabliſhed, I figal 
and more at eaſe than any where elſe. Who are the young Italo 
Frenchmen with whom you are moſt intimately connected? De I rar 
you frequent the Dutch Embaſſador's? Have you penetrated chat 
yet into Count Caunitz's houſe? Has Monſieur de Fignatelle the F!Ar 
honour of being one of your humble ſervants? And has the nö d 
Pope's Nuncio jneluded you in his jubilee? Tell me alſo freely, J hi 
how you art with Lord Huntingdon : Do you ſee him often? do I that 
you connect yourſelf with him? Anſwer all theſe Gaby cit» J and 
cumftantially in your firſt letter. vit 

T am told that du Clos' book is not in vogue at Paris,” and | dou 


that i it is 1e eriticiſed; I ſuppoſe that is becauſe one un- | ſucl 
derſtands 
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her ſlerſtands it; and being intelligible is now no longer the faſhion. 
and have a very great reſpect for faſhion, but a much greater for 
ſo. Inis book; which is, all at once, true, ſolid, and bright. It con- 
ſhe ſuins even epigrams; what can one wiſh tor more? 

Mr * * * will, I ſuppoſe, have left Paris by this time, for his 
an/Feſidence at Toulouſe. I hope he will acquire manners there; 


the lam ſure he wants them. He is aukward, he is ſilent, and has 


the nothing agreeable in his addreſs, moſt neceflary qualifications to 
ge. Fiiſtinguiſh one's ſelf in buſineſs, as well as in the polite world! 
th ia truth, theſe two things are ſo connected, that a man cannot 
i Jnake a figure in buſineſs, who is not qualified to ſhine in the 
nd great world; and to ſucceed perfectly in either the one or the 
alt Jother, one aw be in utrumgue paratus. May you be as) my 
rs tear friend: and fo we with you a good _ 


h. 

. EL EFTTER CLI. 

1 | | . 

| Tondo, April 22. O. K. 1731. 


\ 


x | My Dax FRIEND, | 

at ] APPLY to you now, as to thi greateſt virtuofo of this or 
perhaps any other age; one whoſe ſuperior judgment and di- 
> { linguitking eye hindered the King of Poland from buying a bad 
? Jpicture at Venice, and whoſe deciſion in the realms of virtu are 
„ Jfigal, and without appeal. Now to the point. I have had a ca- 
s Jtalogue ſent me, d'une vente a l'amiable de tableaux des plus 
| grands mzitres appartenans au Sicur Araignon Aperen, valet de 
p 


PArche Marion. There I obſerve two bn pictures of Titian, 
Ius deicribed in the incloſed page of the catalogue, No. 18, which 
+ I ſhould be glad to purchaſe, upon two conditions; the firſt is, 
) F that they be undoubted originals of Titian, in good preſervation 
ud the other, that they come cheap. To aſcertain the firſt (but 
vithout diſparaging your ſkill) 1 wiſh von would get ſome un- 
| doubted counoiſeurs to examine them carefully; aud it, upon 
{ach critical examination, they ſhould be unanimouſly allowed 
? to 
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chambre de la Reine, ſur le quai de la Megiflerie, au coin de 
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to be undiſputed originals of Titian, and well preſerved, then 
comes the ſecond point, the price: I will not go above two hun. 


dred pounds Sterling for the two together; but as much leſs ay 


you can get them for. I acknowledge that two hundred pounds 
ſeems to be a very ſmall ſum for two undoubted Titians of that 
ſize; but, on the other hand, as large Italian pictures are now 
out of faſhion at Paris, where faſhion decides of every thing, and 
as theſe pictures are too large for common rooms, they may pol. 
fibly come within the price above limited. I leave the whole 


of this tranſaction (the price excepted, which I will nut exceed) 


to your conſummate ſkill and prudence, with proper advice 
Joined to them. Should you happen to buy them for that price, 
carry them to your own lodgings, and get a frame made to the 


ſecond, which I obſerve has none, exactly the ſame with the o. | 


ther frame, and have the old one new gilt; and then get them 
carefully packed up, and ſent me by Rouen. | 
I hear much of your converſing with les Beaux eſprits at Pa- 
Tis; I am very glad of it; it gives a degree of reputation, eſpe- 
cially at Paris; and their converſation is generally inſtructive, 
though ſometimes affected. It muſt be owned, that the polite 
converſation of the men and women of faſhion at Paris, though 


not always very deep, is much leſs futile and frivolous than ours 


here. It turns at leaſt upon ſome ſubjeR, ſomething of taſte, 
ſome point of hiſtory, criticiſm, and even philoſophy ; which, 
though probably not quite fo folid as Mr Locke's, is however 
better, and more becoming rational beings, than our frivolous 
diſſertations upon the weather, er upon whiſt. Monſieur du 
Clos obſerves, and I think very juſtly, qu'il y a 4 preſent en 
France une Fermentation univerſelle de la raiſon qui teud ä fe 
developper. Whereas, I am ſorry to ſay, that here that fermen- 
tation ſeems to vave been over iome years ago, the ſpirit evapo- 
rated, and only the dregs left. Moreover, Jes beaux efprits at 
Paris are commonly well bred, which ours very frequently are 
not: with the former your manners will be formed ; with the 
latter wit muſt generally be compounded for at the expenct of 


manners. Are you acquainted with Marivauz, who has certain- 


ly 


CLI. 
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| -. 
— 


Jines ſo, I dare ſay, to himſelf? Do you know Crebillon le fils 2 


literature, taſte, philoſophy, £c. with them, à la bonne heure ; 


* 
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| ſtudied, and is well acquainted with the heart; but who re- 
ines ſo much upon its plis et replis, and deſcribes them ſo affect- 
ly, that he often is unintelligible to his readers, and ſome- 


le is a fine painter, and a pleaſing writer; his characters are 
umirable, and his reflections juſt. Frequent theſe people, and 
ge glad, but not proud of frequenting them: never boaſt of it» 
$a proof of your own merit, nor inſult in a manner, other com- 
nnies, by telling them affectedly what you, Monteſquieu, and 
fontenelle, were talking of the other day; as I have known 
nany people do here, with regard to Pope and Swift, who had 
ever been twice in company with either: nor carry into other 
companies the tone of theſe meetings of beaux e/prits. Talk 


bat then, with the ſame eaſe, and more enjouement, talk pom- 
tons moires, fc. with Madame de Blot, if ſhe requires it. Al- 
moſt every ſubject in the world has its proper time and place; 
in which no one is above or below diſcuſſion. The point is, to 
talk well upon the ſubject you talk upon; and the moſt trifling 
frivolous ſubjects will ſtill give a man of parts an opportunity of 
hewing them. L'aſage du grande monde can alone teach that. 
This was the diſtinguiſhing chara@eriſtic of Alcibiades, and a 
happy one it was; that he could occaſionally, and with fo much 


ind manners, that each ſeemed natural to him. Prepare your- 
ſelf for the great world, as the athlete uſed to do for their exer- 
tiles; oil (if I may uſe that expreſſion) your mind and your man- 
ders, to give them the neceſſary ſuppleneſs and flexibility; 
frength alone will not do, as young people are too apt to think. 
How do your exerciſes go on? Can you manage a pretty vi- 
gorous ſauteur between the pillars? Are you got into ſtirrups 
jet? Faites-vous afſaut aux armes But, above all, what does 
Marcel ſay of you? Is he ſatisfied ? Pray be more particular in 
jour accounts of yourſelf; for, though I have frequent accounts 
V1 you irom others, 1 deſire to have your own too. Adieu. 

I _ Yours, truly and tenderly. 
LET. 
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aſe, adopt the moſt different, and even the moſt oppoſite habits 
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LETTER CCLIL. 


London, May 2. O. S. 1751. 


My Dear FRIEND, : 


1 accounts which I have very lately received of you from. 
two good judges, have put me into great ſpirits; as they}, 


C 


have given me reaſonable hopes, that you will ſoon acquire al IN 


that I believe you want; I mean, the air, the addreſs, the gu-. 
ces, and the manners of a man of faſhion. As theſe two pie. 


| tures of you are very unlike that which I received, and ſent you 
fome months ago, I will name the two painters: the firſt is an 
old friend and acquaintance of mine, Monſieur d'Aillon, His 
picture is, I hope, like you; for it is a very good one: Monfieur 
Tollot's is ſtil] a better; and ſo advantageous a one, that I will 


not ſend yon a copy of it, for fear of making you too vain. $0], 
far I will tell you, that there was only one bur in either of thei? | 


accounts; and it was this: I gave d'Aillon the queſtion, ordt 
nary and extraordinary, upon the important article of manners; 
and extorted this from him: * Mais fi vous volez, il lui manque 
Encore ce dernier beau vernis qui releve les couleurs, et qui 


donne l'ẽclat à la piece. Compte: qu'il Paura; il a trop d'eſprit 


pour wen pas connoitre tout le prix, et Je me troupe bien, ou 
plus d'une perſonne travaille à le Jui donner. Monſieur Tolle 


ſays, f Il ne lui manque abſolument, pour Etre tout ce que vo 


ſouhaitez qu'il ſoit, que ces petits riens, ces graces de detail, 
; s cette 


* Hut, ſince you will know it, he ſtill wants that laſt beavti- 
ful varniſh, which raiſes the colours, and gives brilliancy to the 
piece. Be perſuaded that he will acquire it; he has too muck 
ſenſe not to know its value; and, if I am not greatly miltaken, 
more perſons than one are now endeavouring to give it him.” 

+*© In order to be exactly all that you wiſh him, he onl 
wants thoſe little nothings, thoſe graces in detail, and that amt 
able eaſe, which can only be acquired by the uſage of the grew 
world. I am aſſured that he is, in that reſpect, in good hards; 
I do not know whether that does not rather imply, in Ene arms" 
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aiſance amiable, que l'uſage du grande, monde peut ſeul 
i donner. A cet Egard on m'aſſure qu'il eſt en de bonnes 
ins; je ne ſcais fi on ne veut pas dire par. la dans beaux bras. 
Fithout entering into a nice diſcuſſion of the laſt queſtion, 1 
Sngratulate you and myſelf upon your being ſo near that point 

| which I fo anxiouſly with you may arrive. I am fare that all 

i attention and endeavours will be excrted; and, if 

they zrted, they will ſucceed, Mr Tollot ſays, that you are 
2 clined to be fat, but I hape you will decline it as much 
* you can; not by taking any thing corroſive to make you 
4 un, but by taking as little as you can of thoſe things that 
oy make you fat. Drink no chocolate, take your coffee 
WJ rithout cream: you cannot poſſibly avoid ſuppers at Paris, un- 

n you avoid company too, which I would by no means have 
eu in do: but eat as little at ſupper as you can, and make even 
mill n allowance for that little at your dinners. Take, occafionally 
9 double doſe of riding and fencing ; and now that the ſummer 
45 come, walk a good deal in the Tuilleries: it is a real inconve- 
d ſience to any body to be fat; and, beſides, it is ungraceful ſor a 
5; nung fellow. 4 propos, I had like to have forgot to tell you, 
ue nat I charged Tollot to attend particularly to your utterance 
lu Jud diction; two points of the utmoſt importance. To the firſt 
It Jie ſays, * 1 ne s'Eenonce pas mal, mais il ſeroit 2 ſouhaiter qu'il 
du e it encore mieux; et il s exprime avec plus de feu que d'ele- 
of Jznce. L'uſage de la bonne compagnie mettra auſſi ardre, a tout 
un Jiela, Theſe, I allow, are little things ſeparately ; but, aggre- 
i gately, they make a moſt important and great article in the ace 
© [inunt of a gentleman. In the houſe of Commons you can never 
„ [lake a figure without elegancy of ſtyie, and gracefulneſs of ut- 
E trance; and you Can never fucceed as a courtier, at your Own 
hk JCourt, or as a miniſter at any other, without thoſe innumerable 


, Jhetits riens dans les manie res, et dans les attentions. Mr Yorke 
| is 


- | * His ennnciation is not bad, ha it 1s to be wiſhed that it were 
$ ſtill better; and he expreſſes himſelf with more fire than ele- 
„ 1 Uſage of good company wif inſtruct him likewife in 
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is by this time at Paris; make your court to him, but not ſo u 
to diſguſt, in the leaſt, Lord Albermarle; who may poſſibly gif. Þ 
like your conſidering Mr Yorke as the man of buſineſs, and him! 

as only pour orner le ſcene. Whatever your opinion may be up- N 
on that point, take care not to let it appear; but be well withF 


them both, by ſhewing no public preference to either. 


Though 1 mult neceſſary fall into repititions, by treating the 
ſame ſubject ſo often, I cannot help recommending to you again } 


the utmoſt attention to your air and addreſs. Apply yourſelf 
now to Marcel's lectures, as diligently as you did formerly to 
Profeſſor Maſcow's; deſire him to teach you every genteel atti- 
tude, that the human body can be put into; let him make you 
go in and out of his room frequently, and preſent yourſelf ty 
him, as if he were by turns different perſons; ſuch as a miniſter, 
a lady, a ſuperior, an equal, an inferior, Oc. Learn to fit gen- 
teelly in different companies; to loll genteelly, and with good 


manners, in thoſe companies where you are authorized to be 


free; and to fic up reſpectfully where the ſame freedom is not 
allowable. Learn even to compoſe your countenance occaſion. 


ally to the reſpectful, the cheerful, and the inſinuating. Take. 


particular care that the motions of your hands and arms be eafy 


and graceful; for the genteelneſs of a man conſiſts more in then 
than in any thing elſe, eſpecially in his dancing. Deſire ſome 


women to tell you of any little aukwardneſs that they may ob- 
ſerve in your carriage: they are the beſt judges of thoſe things; 


and if they are ſatisfied, the men will beſo too. Think, now, on 


of theſe decorations. Are you acquainted with Madam Geoffrain, 
who has a great deal of wit; and who, I am informed, receives 
only the very beſt company in her houſe? Do you know Madame 
du Pin, who, I remember, had beauty, and T hear has wit and read- 


ing? I could wiſh you to converſe only with thoſe, who, eithet 


from their rank, their merit, or their beauty, require conſtant 
attention; for a young man can never improve in company 


where he thinks he may neglect himſelf. A new bow muſt be 


conſtantly kept bent; when it grows older, and has taken the 
right turn, it may now and then be relaxed. 


{hn 
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o have this moment paid your draught of £.89 15s. it was 
dit, ned in a very good hand; which proves that a good hand 
y be written without the aGſtance of magic. Nothing pro- 
kes me much more, than to hear people indolently ſay, that 
with | y cannot do, what is in every body's ves to do, if it be 
ut in their will, Adieu. 


hin 


15 BY 
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74 London, May 6. O. 8. 1151. 
ith My DrAR FRIEND, 


JR * beſt authors are always the ſevereſt critics of their own 


works; they reviſe, correct, file, and poliſh them, till they 
link they have brought them to perfection. Conſidering you 
amy work, I do not look upon myſelf as a bad author, and am 
here fore a ſevere critic. I examine narrowly into the leaſt in- 
xcuracy or inelegancy, in order to correct, not to expoſe them, 
nd that the work may be perfect at laſt, You are, I know, 
aceedingly improved in your air, addreſs, and manners, ſince 
Jyu have been at Paris; but ſtill there is, I believe, room for 
ther improvement, before you come to that perfection which 
have ſet my heart upon ſeeing you arrive at: and till that mo- 
tent, I muſt continue filing and poliſhing. In a letter that I 


i lis paragraph: * Sans flatterie, j'ai Phonneur de vous aſſurer 
in ue Monſieur Stanhope reuffit ici au- delà de ce qu'on attendroit 
EL d'une 


** Thave the honour to aſſure you, without flattery, that Mr 
lanhope ſucceeds beyond what might be expected from a per- 
bn of his age. He goes into very good company; and that 
ind of manner, which was at firſt thought to be too decifive 
ut Jud peremptory is now judged otherwiſe; becauſe it is acknow- 
tdped to be the effect of an ingenuous frankneſs, accompanied 
V politeneſs, and by a proper deference. He ſtudies to pleaſe, 
: ſucceeds, Madame de Puſicux was the other day ſpeaking 
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tceived by laſt poſt, from a friend of yours at Paris, there was 


Chim with cqmplacency and N Lou will be ſatisfied 
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d'une perſonne de fon age; il voit tres bonne compaigne, eta; 
petit ton qu'on regardoit d'abord comme un pu decide aw 


studie 4 plaire, et il y reuflit. Madame de Puſicux en pat 


1 


Aeeide et un per bruſque; as it is not meant ſo, let it not app 


ting. engaging words do by no means weaken your argument 
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peu bruſque, n'eſt rien moins que cela, parce qu'il eſt Veſfet 
la franchiſe, accompag nee de la politeſſe et de la deicrence, 


l'autre jour avec complaĩſance et interet ; vous en ſerez conten 
tous Egards.' This is extremely well, and J rejoice at it: one lu 
circumſtance only may, and T hope will be altered for the beta. 
Take pains to undecive thoſe who thought that petite tou un wes 


ſo. Compoſe your countenance to an air of gentleneſs and da 
ceur ; uſe ſome expreſſions of diffidence of your own opinion, 
deference to other people's; ſuch as, * S'il m'eſt permis dehnt 
dire—je crojrois—ne ſeroit-ce pas plutöt comme cela? 
moins j'ai tout lieu de me defier de moi-meme. Such miti 


but, on the contrary, make it more powerſul, by making it mil 
pleaſing. If it is a quick and haſty manner of ſpeaking Ul 
people miſtake pour decide et bruſque, prevent their miftaay, 
for the future by ſpeaking more deliberately, and taking, a 
ſofter tone of voice; as in this caſe you are free from the gu 
be free from the ſuſpicion too. Mankind, as I have often told * by 
is more governed by appearances, than by realities: and, W 
regard to opinion, one had better be really rough and hard, v 
the appearance of gentleneſs and ſoftneſs, than juſt the rem 
Few people have penetration enough to diſcover, attentoy., 
enough to obſerve, or even concern enough to examine beyW 
the exterior; they take their notions from the ſurface, and math ox 


no deeper; they commend, as the gentleſt and beſt-natuted Wiſh. 


m the world, that man who has the moſt engaging « en lurt 1 
manner, though poſſibly they have been but once in his conpaſſaunr, 
An air, a tone of voice, a compoſure of countenance to mildneb tio: 


and loftneſs. which are all eaſily acquired, do the buſineſs; EJjeop! 


* If T might be permitted to ſay I ſhould think— Is it f oe juf 
rather ſo? 3 leaſt { have the greateſt reaſen to be diflidents b be 
myſelf, 
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etgzont farther examination, and poſſibly with the contrary 
AWiities, that man is reckoned the gentleſt, the modeſteſt, and 
Fet deſt-natured man alive. Happy the man, who, with a cer- 
IJ fund of parts and knowledge, gets acquainted with the 


rene are the bubbles of the world! for that is the common 
Me of youth. They grow. wiſer when it is too late: and, aſha- 
"$4 and vexed at having been bubbles ſo long, too often turn 
Ves at laſt. Do not therefore truſt to appearances and out- 
Pe yourſelf, but pay other people with them; becauſe you may 
4 ſure that nine in ten of mankind do, and ever will truſt to 
rm. This is by no means a criminal or blameable ſimulation, 
Mot uſed with an ill intention. I am by no means blameable 
leliring to have other people's good word, good will, and af- 
tion, if I do not mean to abuſe them. Your heart, I know, 
good, your ſenſe is ſound, and your knowledge extenſive. 
"Phat then remains for you to do? Nothing, but to adorn thoſe: 
kdamental qualifications, with ſuch engaging and captivating 
Tumers, ſoftneſs and gentleneſs, as will endear you toi thoſe 
bo are able to judge of your real merit, and which always ſtand 
"J the ſtead of merit with thoſe who are not. I do not mean by 
"Fins to recommend to you e fade doucereur, the inſipid ſoftneſs 
"$12 gentle fool: no, aſſert your own opinion, oppoſe other peo - 
uh when wrong ; but let your manner, your air, your terms, 
k | your tone ot voice, be ſoft and gentle, and that eaſily and na- 
wo ally, not affectedly. Uſe palliatives when you contradict ; 

ach as, 7 may be miſtaken, I am not ſire, but T believe, E ſhould 
her think, &c. Finiſh any argument or diſpute with ſome 


wrt yourſelf, nor meant to hurt your antagoniſt; for an argu- 
Mfeent, kept up a good while, often occaſions a temporary ali 
ation on each fide. Pray obſerve particularly, in thoſe French 
people who are diſtinguiſhed by that character, cette douceur 
Mt mawrs et de manieres, which they talk of ſo much, and value 
en: ſee in what it conſiſts; in mere trifles, and moſt eaſy 
* de ed where the heart i is really good. Imitate, copy 
; it, 


wil early enough to make it his babble, at an age- when moſt” 


” 
* 
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Aale good-humoured pleaſantry, to ſhew that you are neitber 
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| it, till it becomes babitual and eaſy to you. Without a com 


—_— Mo n * * . 
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himſelf by farther travels, Ce n'eſt pas le bois dont on en fait, 


tedeſco. They both ſpoke well of you, and ſo far I liked them 
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it. el 
dit- 


pliment to you, I take it to be the only thing you now want 
nothing will ſooner give it you than a real paſſion, or, at leaf end 
un gout wif, for ſome women of faſhion; and, as I ſuppoſe th al 


ou have either the one or the other by this time, you are con" 2 
ſequently in the beſt ſchool. Beſides this, if you were to ſay tof**<* 
Lady Hervey, Madame Monconſeil, or ſuch others as you look” 


upon to be your friends, * On dit que j'ai un certain petit rt 
trop decide et trop bruſque; Vintention pourtant n'y eſt pa] hel 
corrigez-moi, je vous en ſupplie, et chatiſez-moi mEme publiÞ*? 
quement, quand vouz me trouverez ſur le fait. Ne me paſſe ® 
rien, pouſſez votre critique juſqua Vexets ; un juge auſſi &clait d ff 
eſt en droit d' tre ſevere, et je vous promets que le coupable fl. ur 
chera de ſe corriger. 5 

Yeſterday I had two of your acquaintances to dine with me; kyle 
Baron B. and his companion Monſieur S. I cannot ſay of el have 
former, i e pautri de graces; and I would rather adviſe him a at 
to go and ſettle quietly at home, than to think of improving 


His companion is much better, though he has a ſtrong tochod 


both. + Comment vont nos affaires avec Vamiable petite Blot! M: 
Se prete-t-elle à vos fleurettes? ẽtes- vous cenſe Etre ſur les Ry 
rangs? Madame du eſt elle votre Madame de Lurſay, & 


Lg uſfic 


* It is ſaid that I have a kind of manner which is rather too 5] 
deciſive and too peremptory ; it is not however my intention d 2 
that it ſhould be ſo: I entreat you to correct, and even public-J3 an 
ly to puniſh me whenever I am guilty. Do not treat me with jr fu 
the leaſt indulgence, but criticiſe to the utmoſt. So cle: lud t 
ſighted a judge as you has a right to be ſevere; and I promile out; 
you that the criminal will endeavour to correct himſelf. * 


+ Hew go you on with the amiable little Blot? Does ſhe lil. 
en to your flattering tale? Are you numbered among the ltd + 
her admirers? Is Madam du your Madame du Lurſap? Yin 
does ſhe ſometimes knot, and are you her Meilcour ? They ½ tt 
ſhe has ſoftneſs, ſenſe, and engaging manners; in ſuch an 2 
prenticethip, mach may be Icarucd, „ 
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it. elle quelque fois des nœuds? Seriez- vous ſon Meilcour? Elle 
dit-on, de la douceur, de l'eſprit, des manieres; il y a à ap- 
-ndre dans un tel apprentiſſage ?. A woman like her, who 
always pleaſed, and often been pleaſed, can beſt teach the 

Þt of pleaſing; that art, without which ogni fatica e vana. 

Mlarcel's lectures are no ſmall part of that art: they are the en- 
aging forerunner of all other accompliſhments. Dreſs is alſo. 
bann article not to be neglected, and I hope you do not neglect it; 
ud thelps in the premier abord, which is often decifive. By dreſs, 
abjjiÞmean your clothes being well made, fitting you, in the faſhion, 
aller lad not above it; your hair well done, and a general cleanlineſs 
late lad ſpruceneſs in your perſon. I hope you take infinite care of 
e tur teeth; the conſequences of neglecting the mouth are ſeri- 
ws, not only to one's-ſelf hut to others. In ſhort, my dear child, 
u leglect nothing; a little more will complete the whole. Adieu. 
Jitave not heard from you theſe three weeks, which I think a 


ln peat while, 


LETTER 3 


London, May 10. O. S. 1751, 


n My Drax FRIEND, 
RECEIVED, yeſterday, at the ſame time, your letters of the 
4th and 11th N. S. and being much more careful of my com- 
ions than you are of yours, I do not delay one moment ſend- 
85 ag you my final inſtructions concerning the pictures. The Man, 
tion uu allow to be a Titian, and in good preſervation; the Woman 
lie. s an indifferent and a damaged picture; but, as I want them 
vith Fir furniture for a particular room, companions are neceſſary; 
Jud therefore I am willing to take the Woman for better for 


wle, upon account of the man; and if ſhe is not too much da- 
maged, 


liſt⸗ 


t of * 
ap! J 
4 
p- 


This whole paſſage, wid ſeveral others, allude to Crebil- 
s Eraremens du Cour et de Eſprit, a ſentimental novel 
itten about that time; and then much in vogue at Paris. 
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to have forgotten. You mention nothing of the patterns which 


that exactly anſwered that deſcription: I ſhall therefore, wait ns 
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maged I can have her tolerably repaired, as many a fine wow} 
is, by a ſkilful hand here; but then T expect the Lady ſhould be, 
in a manner, thrown into the bargain with the Man; and, iu 
this ſtate of affairs, the Woman being worth little or nothing iI 
will not go above fourſcore Louis for the two together. As 


the Rembrandt you mention, though it is very cheap if good, o 
do not care for it. 1 love ta belle nature; Rembrandt paint * 


carieaturas. Now for your own commiſſions, which you ſeem 4 
at, 


you received by Monſieur Tollot, though I told you in a formet ut 


letter, which you muſt have had before the date of your lak Mi 
that I thould ſtay till I received the patterns pitched upon by lord 
your ladies; for as to the inſtructions which you ſent me in Mas at 
dame Monconicil's hand, I could find no mohairs * in London, ig 
till you fend. me (which you may eaſily do in a letter) the pats Mt 
terns choſen by your three Graces. 5 jp Fer 
I would, by all means, have you go now and then, for two t Wt o 
three days, to Marechal Coigay's, at Orli; it is but a proper ci 5 bs 
vility to that family, which has been particularly civil to you; "25h 
and moreover, I would have you familiarize yourſelf with and oſs 
learn the interior and domeſtic manners of people of that rant f 
and faſhion, I alſo defire that you will frequent Verſailles and 1 
St Cloud, at both which Courts you have been received witb d-. Gl 
ſtinction. Profit by that diſtinction, and familiarize yourſelf ate 
both. Great courts are the ſeats of true good breeding; you ue il) 
to hve at Courts, loſe no time in learning them. Go and ff art 
fometimes at Verſailles for three or four days, where you will" m 
be domettic in the beſt families, by means of your friend Ma. . 
dame de Puſieux; and mine, L'Abbz de la Ville. Go tothe 5 <a 
King's and the Dauphin's levees, and diſtinguiſh yourſelf ſwaf es 
the reſt of your countrymen, who, I dare ſay, never go there] 
when they can help it. Though the young Frenchmen of f. 8 
ſhion may not be worth forming intimate connections with“ 
they are well worth making acquaintance of; and I do not ſ . 


* By mohairs, we ſuppoſe his lordihip means tabbies. owl. V 
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r you can avoid it, frequenting ſo many good French houſes 
4 be Fu do, where, to be ſure, many of them come. Be cantiaus 
d uo contract friendſhips, but be deſirous, and even induſtri- 
ag us, to obtain an univerſal acquaintance. Be eaſy, and even 
er ward, in making new acquaintances; that is the only. way of 
IPowing manners and characters in general, which is, at preſent 
mr great object. You are enfunt de famille in three Miniſters 
Jeuſes; but T wiſh youthad a footing, at leaft, in thirteen: and 
hich tat. I bould think, you might eaſily bring about, by that com- 
un chain, which, to a certain degree, connects thoſe you do not 
Jak, mh thoſe you do know. For inſtance, I ſappoſe that neither 
lord Abermarle, nor Marquis de St Germain, would make the 
aſt difficulty to preſent you to Comte Caunitz, the Nuncio, Oc. 
don, V fazt etre rompu au monde, which can only be done by an ex- 
ait lenſtve, various, and almoſt univerſal acquaintance. | 
b When you have got your emaciated Philomath, I deſire that 
P triangles, rhomboids, Sc. may not Keep you one moment 
o lat of the good company you would otherwiſe be in. Swallow 
rc. Nl vour learning in the morning, but digeſt it in company in the 
ou; deni gs. The reading of ten new characters is more your bu- 
and [ineſs now, than the reading of twenty old books; ſhewith and 
ank lining peo le always get the better of all others, though ever 
ande folid. If you will be a great man in the world when you 
Ale old, Nine and be ſhewiſh in it while you are young; know 
fathvery body, and endeavour to pleaſe every body, I mean exte- 
are rily; for fandamentally it is impoſſible. Try to engaze the 
tay kart of every woman, and the affections of almoſt every man 
Fill du meet with. Madame Monconſeil aſſures me, that you are 
la- bolt furprifing!ly improved in your air, manners, and addrets 5 
elf? on, my dear child, and never think that you are come to A 
A ficient degree of perfection; Nil adtuim reprtans, fi grin Ju- 
ee eehet ggendum; and in thoſe ſhining parts of the character of 
f. Gentleman, there is always ſomething remaining to be acqui- 
0 rd. Modes and manners vary in different places, and at differ- 
ſet at times; you muſt kech pace with them, know them, aud a- 
bp! them wherever you find them. The great uſage of the 
of Vor. III. H Wo 


| 
; 
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world, the knowledge of characters the brillant d'un galaut 
homme, i is all that you now want. Study Marcel and the beau 
monde with great application; but read Homer and Horace only 
when you have nothing elſe to do. Pray who is Ia belle Madame 
de Caſe, whom I know you frequent? I like the epithet given her | 
very well; if ſhe deſerves it, ſhe deſerves your attention too. A M: 
man of faſhion ſhould be gallant to a fine woman, though he dof 
not make love to her, or may be otherw iſe N On lui doit 7 
des politeſes, on fait Pegole de 2 cha. mes, et il nen eſt ni plus di ſul n 
moins pour cela : it pleaſes, it flatters; you get their good word If.ar;: 
and you loſe nothing by it. Theſe gentilleſſes ſhould be accom; litt 
panicd, as indeed every thing elſe ſhould, with in air, un to jc|e 
de douceur et de politefſe. Les graces muſt be of the party, of] fa, 
it will never do; and they are ſo eaſily had, that it is aſtoniſhe 7M 
ing to me every body has them not; they are ſooner gained 
than any woman of common reputation and decency. Purſoe 
them but with care and attention, and you are ſure to enjoj 
them at laſt: without them, I am ſure, you will never enjoj 
any body elle. vou obſerve, truly, that Mr 4 * * * js gauche; 
it is to be hoped that will mend with keeping. company; and i 
yet pardonable in him, as juſt come from ſchool. But refle& 
what you would think of a man, who had been any time in the 
world, and yet ſhould be ſo aukward. For God's ſake therefare, 
now think of nothing but ſhining, and even diſtinguiſhing your- 
Telf in the moſt polite Courts, by your air, your addreſs, your 
manners, your politeneſs, your dowceur, your graces. With thoſe 
advantages (and not without them( take my word for it, you 
will get the better of all rivals, in buſineſs as well as in rele, 
Adieu. Send me your patterns by the next poſt, and alſo yout 
inſtructions to Grevenkop about the ſeal, which you ſeem to 
have forgotten. 
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beau 1 1 
only LETTER CCLY: 
ihe London, May 16. O. S. 1751. 


F A Mx DAR bir 


40 1 about three months from this day, we ſhall probably meet. 
dhl 7 look upon that moment as a young woman does upon her bri- 


1 % night; I expect the greateſt pleaſure, and yet cannot help 
ror, karing ſome little mixture of paip. My reaſon bids me doubt 


om. little, of what my imagination makes me expe. In ſome ar- 

ton ticles, I am very ſuie, that my moſt ſanguige wiſhes will not be 
Jy 0! lſappointed ; and thoſe are the moſt material ones. In others, 
liſh | fear ſomething or other, which I can better feel than deſcribe. 
. However, I will attempt it. I fear the want of that amiable and 
*Jmgaging je ne /cais quoi, which, as ſome philoſophers have, un- 
907 ktelligibly enough, ſaid of the ſoul, is all in all, and all i in every 
JJ part; it ſhould ſhed its influence over every word and action. 1 
he; kar the want of that air, and firft, abord which ſuddenly lays 
hold of the heart, one does not Know diſtinctly how or why, 
leck Ifear an inaccuracy, or, at leaſt, inelegancysof iction, w hich 
the vill wrong, and tower, the beſt and juſteſt matter. And, laſtly 
de, I fear an ungrace ful, if not an unpleaſant utterance, which 
WJ would diſy race ard vilify the whole. Should theſe fears be at 
bur preſent founded, yet the objects of them are (thank God) of 
ſuch a nature, that you may, if you pl-aſe, between this and 
tur meeting, 1emove every one of them. All theſe engaging 
' | ind endearing accompliſhments are mechanical, and to be ac- 
quired by care and obſervation, as eaſily as turning, or any me- 
7 | chanical trade. A common country fellow, taken from the 
plough, and inlifted in an old corps, ſoon lays aſide his ſhambling 
gait, his Nouching air, his clumſy and aukward motions : and ac- 
Quires the martial air, the regular motions, and the whole exer- 
eie of the corps, and particularly of his right and left hand man. 
I How to ? Not rum his parts; which were juſt the ſame before 


Ja after he Was inliſted; but either from a commendable am- 
H 2 | bition, 


— 
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bition of being like, and equal to thoie he is to live with; 
elle from the fear of being puniſhed for net being fo. If tha 
both or either of thete wotives change ſuch a fellow, in about 
fx months time, to ſuch @ degree, as that ke is not to be Known 
Again, how much ilronger, ſhould both theſe motives be with 
you, to acquire, in the utuoft perfection, the. whole exerciſed 
the people of faſhion, with whom you are to live all your life 
Ambition ſuould make you 1:i0lve to be at l-ait their equal in 
that exercue, us well as the tear of puniſhment; which. molt 
inevitably will attend the want of it. By that exerciſe, I mean 
the wir, the manners, the graces, and the ſtyle of people of fa 
ien. A friend of yours, in a letter I received from him by 
the laſt poſt, after ſome other commendations of you, iays, *l] 
c etronnant, que peniant avec tant de ſolidité qu'il fait, et Aiant 
Ie gout an tur, et auth delicat qu'il a, i] Vexprime avec ſi pen 
die aud ET GT.:Calette, I] reziige meme totalemept le cho 
des niots et la tournure des phrates. This I ſhould not be 6 
much ſurpriſed or concerned at, if it related only to the En- 
gliſh language; which, hitherto, you have had no opportunity 
oi ſtudying, and but few of {peaking at lealt to thoſe wd could 
correct your Haccyraies, But if you do not expreſs yourſelt 
elegantly and delicately ein Frech and German (both which 
languages I know you poſſeſs periectly, and ſpeak eternally) it 
cen be only from an unpardonable inattention, to what you 
moſt erroneouſly think a little object, though in truth, it is one 
of tse moſt important of your life. Sclidity and delicacy of 
thought muſt be given us, it cannot be acquired, though it n:ay 
be improved; but elegancy avd delicacy ot expreſſion may be 
acquired by whoever will tak» the neceilary care and pains. 1 


am fnre yeu love me ſo well, that you would be very ſorry, 


when we meet, that I ſhould be either diſappaiated or morti- 
fied: and I love you ſo well, that, I ature you, 1 thould be 


* It is ſurpriſing, that thinking with ſo much ſolidity as he 
docs, and having ſo true ard refined a taite, he ſhould expreſs 


lavielt with fo ittle elegancy and delicacy. Be even totally 


neglects the choicefof words aud turn of phraſes, 


buth, 


. 


may be the more willing to liſten to you 
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both, if I ſhould find you want any of thoſe exterior accompliſh- 
ments which are the indiſpenſably neceſſary ſteps to the tigurey 
and fortune, which I ſo earneſtly wiſh you may one day make in 
the world. | | | 

I hope-you do not negle& your exerciſes of riding, fencing, 
and dancing, but particularly the latter; for they all concur to 
legourdir, and to give a certain air. To ride well, is not only 
a proper and graceful accompliſhment for a gentleman, but may 
alſo ſave you many a fall hereafter; to fence well, may poſſibly 
fave your life; and to dance well, is abſolutely neceſſary, in or- 
der to fir, ſtand, and walk well. To tell you' the truth, my friend, 
Thave ſome little ſuſpicion, that you now and then neglect or 

omit your exerciles;for more ſerious ſtudies. But now a eſt 
bis locus; every thing has its time; and this is yours for your 
exerciſes; for when you return te Paris, I only prepoſe your 
detinning your dancing ; which you ſhall two years longer, 
if you happen to be where there is a good dancing maſter. Here 
Iwill ſee you take ſome leſſons with your old maſter Deſnoyres, 
who is our Marcel. 

What ſays Madame du Pin to you ? I am told the i is very hand- 
bs tilt; I know ſhe was fo ſome few years ago. She has 
good parts, reading, manners, and delicacy : ſuch an arrange- 
ment would be both creditable and advantageous to you. She 
will expect to meet with all the gopd-breeding and delicacy 
that ſhe brings ; and as ſhe is paſt the glare and celat of youth, 
- ſtory, if you tell it- 


well. For au attachment, I ſfrould prefer her to la petite Blot; 


ind, for a mexe gallantry, I ſhould prefer la petite Blot to her; 
lo that they are conſiſtent, er Pune rempeche pas baut, ba 


Adieu. 


Remember la douceur et les graces, 


LETTER CCLVT. 


Londen, May, 23. O. S. 115t. 


My Dran FRIEND, l 
Ha WE this wmonent received your letter of the 25th, N. &. 


than you are to yours, return you this immediate aptwer to the 
queſtion you aſk me about the two pictures: L will not give 
one livre more than what I told von in my laſt, having no ſoit 
of occafion fer them, and not knowing very well where to put 
them, if I had them. | 

I wait with impatience for your final orders about the mo. 
hairs; the mercer perſecuting me every day, for three pieces 
which Frhought pronty: and which I have kept by me eventu- 
ally, to ſecure them, in caſe your ladies ſhould pitch upon them. 


empeche 


* If T dur? ' what ſhon!d hinder you from darins ? One al. 
ways dares, ii there are hopes of ſucceſs; and even if there art 
nene. one is no loſer by daring. A man of faſhion knows bow, 
and ben, to d. itt. He begins 8 :paroaches by diſtant attack, 
by albduitics, and by atrentions. If he is not immediately and 
totally repuiled, he continues to rene; After certain ſteps, 


ther coubt, or 1:04 atiempt it. Is it the reſpectable character of 
Mudame den Yale which prevents your daring ; or are yon 
:1mGatd are ferce virtue of Madame du Pin: Does the 
mvincibte modeſty of the handſome Madame Case difcourage, 
more an her beauty invites yeu 2? Fic tor ſhame ! Fe convitte 
„chat the woſt viitucns Mcman, far fromm bur 8 ceded at a 
Gtestation ot lexe, is flattered be it. if it is mede in a polite 


p icus to your YOWSL that is 10 lay, if fie has a Uni or a 
p* then for arcther pirſen Put, at all events, f! e vill not be 


and 
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and being rather ſomewhat more attentive to my commiſſion, 


What do you mean by your * 5: Polos? qu'eſt-ce qui vos, 


ſuccets is inlaihbleg and none but very ſiliy fellows can ei- 


git} leaſed with wi ſor it; fo thar, ne tlere 5 16 Canger, th, 
„ 3 s 0 
Sal it: ever be Led dering. Tut if le attends, if le '5ers? 


Ant! avic C 51e Merle r. it iS reſſiple 12 21 ihe: way 207 be PIC» 
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en pe che d'oſer? ofe toujc urs quand il x a eſpèrance de ſucces; 
t on ne perd rien 4 ofer, quand mème il n'y en a pas. Un hon- 
ite homme ſcait oſer; et quand il faut oſer, il ouvre la tran- 
chee par des travaux. des ſoiens et des attentions; s'il nen eſt 


{rs deloge d'abord il, avance toujours à Vattagque de la place 


me. Aprés de certaines approches Ie ſucces et infallible, et 
i n'y a que les nigauds qui en doutent. on qui ne le tenent point. 


| Fcroit-ce le caractere reſrectable de Madame de la Valiere qui 


us em! eche d'oſer, ou ſeroit- ce la vertu farouche de Madame 
du Pin qui vous retient? La ſageſſe invincible de la belle Ma- 
lame Cate vous dEcourage-t-elle plus que {a beaute ne vous in- 
ite? Mais fidone, Soi convaincu que la femme la plus ſage 
fe tronve Batter, bien loin d'ètre offenice, par une declaration 
d'amour, faite avec politeſſe, et agrement. Il le peut bien 
quelle ne sy pretera point, c'eſt à dire fi elle a un goat ou une 
| paſſion 


this , 
ers © 


ind 


md elowes von to repeat your 90 gration, be perſuaded that if 
you do not dere all the reſt, me will laugh at you. I adviſe you 
to begin rather by Madame du Fin, who has {ti!] more tha 
beauty enough fer ſuch a younger as vou. She has, beſides, 
knowledge of the world, ſenſe, and delicacy. As ſhe is not io 
extremely young, the choice of her lovers cannot be entirely at 
ber option. TI promiſe you. ſhe will not refuſe the tender of your 
moſt bumble ſervices. Diſtinguiſh her then by at dentions. and 
by tender locke. Take fa vourable e opportunities of whiipering, 
that von with u eſteem and friendſhip were the only motives of 
wur regard for ber: but that it derives from ſentiments of a 
mich more tender nature: that you made not this deglaration 
vont vain; bat that the concealing your paſſion was à fill 
greater torment. 

Ll am {-913h!c that in ſaving this for the firſt time, you will 
bo 6i'v, ahnſhed, and even pre -ſs vourſeif very ill. So 


mon the better; for, inftead of attrebatigg your confuſion to. 


the. tittÞe ne vou have of the world, parricu! arly in theſe {; 


* FLY 


Einhiects, ne will think that exceſs of love i the occaſion o 
In ſich a caſe, the lover's beſt friend is ſeif love. Do not then 
be afraid ; behave gallantiv. Speak well, and you will be heard. 
un are not liſtened to the firſt time, ay a ſecond, a third, and 
Louth, he place is not already taken, depend UPON it it 
Aa) be ebe | 


— 
— — 
— — 
— —e— — — — 
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paſſion pour quelque autre; mais en tout cas elle ne vous en- 


ſera pas mauvais gre; de facon qu'il n'eſt pas queſtiog/d'oſer de 


qu'il n'y a pas de danger. Mais fi elle &y prete; fi elle Ecoute, 
et qu'elle vous permet de redoubler votre declaration, comptez 
qu'elle ſe moquera bien de vous fi vous Folez pas tout le relte, 
Je vous conſeille de debuter plutor par Madame du Pin, qui a 


encore de la beaute plus qu'il n'en taut pour un jeune drole 


comme vous; elle a auſſi du monde, de Veſprit de la delicateſſe; 
fon Age ne lui laiſſe pas abſolument le choix de ſes amans, et je 
vous reponds, qu'elle ne rejetteroit pas les offres de vos tres 
humbles ſervices. Diſtinguez la done par vos attentions, et des 
regards tendres. Prenez les occaitons favorables de lui dire i 
Poreille que vous voudriez bien que Pamitie et Peſtime fufſent 
les ſeuls motifs de vos Egards pour elle, mais que des ſentimens 
bien plus tendres en ſont les veritables ſources: que vous ſoul- 
friez bien en les lui declarant ; mais que vous ſouffriez encore 
plus en les lui cachant. 

Je ſens bien qu'en lui diſant . pour la premiere foie vous 
aurez Pair aflez tot, et eſſez penaud, et que vous le direz fort 
mal. Tant mieux, elle attribuera votre deſordre 4 Vexces de 
votre amour, au lieu de Vattribuer 4 la veritable cauſe, votre 
peu d'utage du monde, ſurtout dant. ces maticres. En pareil 
cas l'amour propre eſt le fidele ami de Vamaur, Ne craigne? 
donc rien ſoiez galant homme; parlez bien, et on vous ecoutera. 
Si on ne vous ecoute pas la premiere, partez une ſeconde, une 
troifieme, une quatrieme fois; fi la place n'eſt pas déjà priſe, 
jotez ſur qu'a longue elle eſt prenable. 

I am very glad you are going to Orli, and from thence to St 
Cloud; go to both, and tov Verſailles alſo, often. It is that in- 

terior domeſtic familiarity with people of faſhion, that alone cat 
give you Jie du monde, et les manieres aiſees. It is only 
with women one loves, or men one refpects, that the deſire 


0 "Lleaſing exerts itſelf; and without the deſire of pleafing, no 
man living can pleaſe. Let that deſire be the ſpring of all yout 
words and actions. That happy talent, the art of pleaſing 
which ſo few do, though almoſt all might poſſeſs, is worth 3 

| 8 y 
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jour learning and knowledge put together. The latter can 
rever raiſe you bigh, without the former; but the former may 
arry you, as it has carried thouſands a great way without the 
Wer. LY; =P 

I am glad that you dance ſo well, as to be reckoned by Mar- 
tel among his beſt ſcholars; go on, and dance better ſtill. 
cine well is pleaſing pro tanto, and makes a part of that ne- 
teſſary whole, which is compoſed of a thouſand parts, many of 
them /es inſiniment petits guoign” infiniment neceſſuires- 

I ſhall never have done upon this ſubject, which is indiſpen- 
kbiy neceſſary towards your making-any figure or fortune in 
te world; both which I have ſet my heart upon, and for both - 
which you now abſolutely want no one thing but the art of 
peafing ; and I muſt not conceal from you, that you have {till 
good way to go before you arrive at it. You ſtill want a 
touſand of thoſe little attentions that imply a deſire of plea- 
ing: you want a dozceur of air and exprefſion that engages: 
jou want an elegancy and delicacy of expreſſion, neceſſary to 
adorn the beſt ſenſe and moſt ſolid matter: in ſhort, you ſtill 
rant a great deal of the 3rillant and the poli, Get them at any 
ate, ſacrifice hecatombs of books to them: feek for them in 
company, and renounce your cloſet till you have got them. I 
never received the letter you refer to, if ever you wrote it. 
Adieu, en bon foir, Monſeigneur. 


LETTER CCLVII. 


Greenwich, June 6. O. S. 175 t. 


My Drar Frievp. | 

CLICITOUS and anxious as I have ever been to form your 
heart, your mind, and your manners, and to bring you oh 

tar perfection as the imperfection of our natures will allows 

have exhauſted, in the courſe of our correſpondence, all that 

mw own mind could ſuggeſt, and have borrowed from others 

ate ver I thought could be uſeful to you; but this has neceſ- 
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ſarily been interruptedly and by ſnatches. It is now time, aul fut 
you are of an age to review and to weigh in your own mind alt 
that ycu have heard, and all that you have read upon theſe 
ſubjects; and to form your own character, your conduct, aud Da 
your manners, for the reſt of your life; allowing for ſuch im. IU 
provements as a farther knowledge of the world will naturally ery 
give you. In this view, I would recommend to you to read u 
with the greateſt attention, ſuch books as treat particularly df Jt 
thoſe ſubjects; reflecting ſerioufly upon them, and then compa. I ne 
ring the ſpeculation with the practice, pro 
For example, if you read in the morning ſome of la Bo vol 
chefoucault's maxims; conſider them, examine them well, 
and compare them with the real characters you meet with u Ne 
the evening. Read la Bruyere in the morning, and ſee in the | it 
evening whether his pictures are like. Study the heart and the 10 
mind of man, and begin with your own. Meditation and fe-] N 
flection muſt lay the foundation of that knowledge ; but expe wh 
rience and practice muſt, and alone can complete it. Books, i 
is true, poipt out the operations of the mind, the ſentiments u 
the heart, the influence of the paſſions; and fo far they are ol 9 
pre vious uſe: but without ſubſequent practice, experience, 
obſervation, they are as ineffectual, and would even lead 50d 
into as many errors in fact, as a map would do, if you were to 
take your notions of the towns and provinces from their deli | 
neations in it. A man would reap very little benefit by his tra- 
vels, if he made them only in bis cloſet upon a map of the whole A 
world. Next to the two books that I have already mentioned, | it 
I do not know a better for you to read and ſeriouſly reflect upon, | 
than Avis d'une Mere à un Fils par la Marquiſe de Lambert lp 
She was a woman of a ſuperior underitanding and knowledge 
the world, had always kept the beſt company, was ſolicitow 
I bat her ſon ſhouid make a figure and a fortune in the world, | | 
and knew better than any body how to point out the meats 
It is very ſhort, and will take you much leſs time to read, than yy 
you ought to employ in reflecting upon it, after you have read} 
it. Her ſon was in the army, ſhe wiſhed he might rite theke; 


vi. | 
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it ſhe well knew, that, in order to riſe, he muſt firſt pleaſe: 


ae wh wo kim, therefore, La l'e gard de ceux dont vous dẽpen- Wu 
theſe! (ez, le premier merite eſt de plaire. 


And, in another place, + 


aul Ibans les emplois ſubalternes vous ne vous ſoutenez que par les 


| im. Iuremens. 


Les maitres ſont comme les maitreſſes ; quelque 


rally ſerrice que vous leur aĩez rendũ ils ceſſent de vous aimer quand 
ted J's ceflez de leur plaire. This, I can aſſure you, -is at leaſt 
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true in Courts as in Camps, and poſſibly more ſo. If to your 
nerit and knowledge you add the art of pleaſing, you may very 


rord for it, twice your merit and knowled ge, without the art 
if pleaßing, would, at moſt, raiſe you to the important poſt of 
Refident at Hamburgh or Ratiſbon. I need not tel] you now, 
for I often haye, and your own diſcernment muſt have told you, 
what nugberleſs little ingredients that art of pleaſing is com- 
punded, and how the want of the leaſt of them lowers the 
hole; but tht principal ingredient i is, undoubtedly, la douceur 
lans les manieres: nothing will give you this more than keeping 
ompany with your ſuperiors. 
{que vos liaiſons ſoient avecdes perſonnes au defſus de vous; par 
k vous vous accoutumez au reſpect et & la politeſſe : avec es 
gaux on ſe neglige, Veſprit s'aſſoupit. She adviſes him tdo to 
kequent thoſe people, and to ſee their inſide ; il eſt bon d'ap- 


pocher les hommes, de les voir 4 decouvert, et avec leur mE- 
rite 


* With regard to thoſe upon whom you depend, the chief me- 
nts to pleaſe, 


In ſubaltern employments, the art of pleaſing muſt be your 


upport., Maſters are like miſtreſſes; whatever ſervices they 


my be indebted to you for, they ceaſe to love when you ceaſe 
b be agreeable. 


means you will acquire a habit of reſpec and polit-neſs. With 


= 1 one is apt to become negli gent, and the mind grows 
pi 


in order to judge of men, one muſt be intimately eonnect- 


thus you ſee them without a veil, and with their mere every 
7 merit, 


Fo ; | | ; X 
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wbably come in time to be Secretary of State; but, take my 


Madame Lambert tells her ſon, 


Let your connections he with people above you; by hat 
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rite de tous les jours. A happy expreflion ! It wes far this rex. Fl 


ſon that I have fo often adviſed you to eſtabliſh and domeſticate 


yourſelf, wherever you can, in good houſes of people above you. 
that you may fee their every day characters, manners, habit 


Oc. One mult ſee people undrefled, to judge truly of their 


ſhape ; when they are dreffed to go abroad, their clothes ate 


contrived to conceal, or at leaſt palliate, the defects of it: w 
full-bottomed wigs were contrived for the Duke of Burgundy, 
to conceal his hump back. Happy thoſe who have no faults to 
diſguiſe, nor weakneſſes to conceal ! there are few, if any ſuch: 
but unhappy thoſe, who Know ſo little of the word as to judge 
by outward appearances. Courts are the beſt keys to charat- 
ters; there every paſſion is buſy, every art exerted, every cha- 
racter analyied: jealouſy, ever watchful, not only diſcovers, but 
expoſes the myſteries of the trade, fo that even by-ſtandets? 
apprenent @ deviner. There too the great art of pleafing: is | 
practiſed, taught, and learned, with all its graces and delicacies 
It is the firſt thing necdtul there: It is the abfolutely neceſſaty 
harbinger of merit and talents, let them be ever ſo great. There 
is no advancing a ſtep without it. Let miſanthropes and would 
be philoſophers declaim as much as they pieaſe againſt the vices, 
the ſimulation, the diſſimulation of Courts; thoſe invectives at 
always the reſult of ignorance, ill- humour, or envy. Let them 
ſheiv me a cottage, where there are not the ſame vices of which 
they accuſe Courts; with this difference only, that in a Cottage 
they appear in their native deformity, and that in Courts, mau- 
ners and good-breeding, make them leſs ſhocking, and blunt 
their edge. No, be convinced that the good-breeding, the tour- 
nure, ta douceur dans les manieres, which alone are to he ac- 
quired at Courts, are not the ſhewiſh trifles only whieh ſome 
people call or think them; they are a ſolid good; they prevent 
a great deal of real miſchief; they create, adorn, and ſtrength: 


en friendſhips; they keep hatred within bounds; they 
they promote good- humour and good-will in families, where 


the want of good-breeding and gentleneſs of manners is com- 


IO! ly the or! Zinal cauſe of diſcord. Get then, before it is too 
late, 
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te, an habit of theſe. mitiores virtutes: practiſe them upon 


gery the leaſt occaſion, that they may be eaſy and familiar to 


qo» npon the greateſt ; for they loſe a great degree of their me- 


it if they ſeem laboured, and only called in upon extraordinary 

ceaſions. I tell you truly, this is now. the only doubtful part 

cf your character with me; and it is for that reaſon that I dwell 
pon. it ſo much, and ingulcate i it to often. I ſhall ſoon ſee whe- 

ther this doubt of mine is founded; or nen, I hope, I mall ſoon 
ke that it is not. 

This moment I receive your letter of the oth N. S. I am 8 
o find that you have had, though never fo flight, a return of 
jour Carniolan diſorder; and I hope your coneluſion will prove 
1 true one,” and that this will be the laſt. I will ſend the mo- 
hairs by the firſt opportunity. As for the pictures, I am already | 
lo full, that I am reſolved not to buy one more, unleſs by great 
xeident I ſhould meet with ſomething farpriingly mow. and 8 
lurprifiogly cheap. 

I chould have thought that Lord * * * at his age, oi with 
bis parts and addrefs, need not have been reduced to Keep an 
Opera w e, in ſuch a place as Paris, where ſo many women 
of faſhion generouſly ſerve as volunteers. I am ſtill more ſorry 
that he is in love with her: for that will take him out of good 
company, and fink him into bad; ſuch as fiddlers, pipers, aud id 
genus omne; molt unedifying 1 nn company for. A 


Lady Cheſterfield tmakes you A thouſand compliments, 
chen, wy dear child. | 


& 
LETTER CCLVII. 
Greenwich, June Lo. O 8. 17 51. 


Mr Dean FRIEND, 


FOUR ladies were ſo flow in giving their ſpecific orders, that 
the mohairs, of which you at laſt ſent me the patterns, were 


| al fold. However, to prevent farther delays (for ladies are aps. 


Vo, III. e 1 to 
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to be very impatient, when at laſt they know their own minds) 


I have taken the qua atities deſired of three mohairs which come 


neareſt to the deſcription you lent me ſome time ago, in Ma- 
dame Monconſeil's own hand; and I will ſend them to Calais 


by the firſt opportunity. In Sieg la petite Blot her piece, you 


have a fine occaſion of ſaying fine things, if fo inclined. 


Lady Hervey, who is your puff and panegyriſt, writes me word, 
that ſhe ſaw you lately dance at a ball, and that you dance very 


genteelly. I am extremely glad to hear it; for (by the maxim, 
that omne majus continet in ſe minus) if you dance genteelly, 
I preſume you walk, ſit, and ſtand geenteelly too; things which 


are much more Eaſy, though much more neceſſary than dancing 


well. I have known many very genteel people, who could not 
dance well; but I never knew any body dance very well; who 
was not genteel in other things. You will probably often have 


occaſion to ſtand in circles, at the levees of princes and miniſter, | 
when it is very neceſſary de pnier de ſa perſonne, et d'etrò bien 


plante, with your feet not too near nor too diſtant from each o- 


ther. More people ſtand and walk, than fit genteelly. Aux - ; 
ward, ill-bred people, being aſhamed, commonly fit up bolt up- 


right, and ſtiff; others, too negligent and eaſy, /e veautrent daus 

Eur fauteuil, which is ungraceful and ill-bred, unleſs where the 

familiarity is extreme; but a man of faſhion makes himſelf ea 

iy, and appears fo, by leaning gracefully, inſtead of lolling ſu- 

pinely ; and by varying thoſe eaſy attitudes, inſtead of that ſtif 

immability of a baſhful booby. You cannot conceive, nor can 

I expreſs, how advantageous a good air, genteel motions, and 

engaging addreſs are, not only among women, but among men, 

and even in the courſe of buſineſs ; they faſcinate the affections 
they ſteal a preference, they play about the heart till they en- 
gage it. I know a man, and ſo do you, who, without à graind 
merit, knowledge, or talents, has raiſed himſelf millions of de- 
grees above his level, ſingly by a good air, and engaging. man- 
ners, inſomuch that the very Prince who raiſed him fo high, 
calls him, mon a mable vaut- rien * but of this do not open 
your 

* The Marechal de Richelie. 
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your lips, pour cauſe. I give you this ſecret, as the ſtrongeſt 


proof imaginable, of the efficacy of air, addreſs, tournure, et 


tous ces petits ricns. 

Your other puff and panegyriſt, Mr Harte, is gone to Windſor, 
in his way to Cornwall, in order to be back ſoon enough to meet 
you here: I really believe he is as impatient for that moment as 
I am, et Ceft tout dire: but, however, notwithſtanding my im- 
patience, if, by chance, you ſhould then be in a ſituation, that 
leaving Paris would coſt your heart too many pangs, I allow 
you to put off your journey, and to tell me, as Feſtus did Paul, af 
a more convenient ſeaſon I ill ſpeak fo thee. You ſee by this, 
that I eventually ſacrifice my ſentiments to yours, and this is a 
very uncommon object of paternal eomplaiſance. Provided al- 
ways, and be it underſtood (as they ſay in Acts of Parliament) 
that gue te cumque dvmat Venus, non erubeſcendis adurit igni- 
bus, If your heart will let you come, bring with you ohly your 
valet de chambre Chriſtian, and your own footman ; not your 
valet de place, whom you may diſmiſs for the time, as alſo your 
coach ; but you had beſt keep on your lodgings, the intermedi- 
ate expence of whjch will be but inconſiderable, and you will 


want them to leave your books and baggage in. Bring only 


the clothes you travel in, one ſuit of black, for the mourning 
for the Prince will not be quite out by that time, and one ſuit 
gf. your fine clothes, two or three of your laced ſhirts, and the 


reſt plain ones: of other things, as bags, feathers, fc. az you' 


think proper. Bring no books, unleſs two or three for your amuſe- 
ment upon the road; for we muſt fingly apply to Engliſh, in which 
you are certainly no puri/e, and I will ſupply you ſufficiently 


with the proper Engliſh authors, I ſhall probably keep you 


here till about the middle of October, and certainly not longer; 


it being/abſolutely neceſſary for you to paſs the next winter at 
Faris; ſo that ſhould any fine eyes ſhed tears for your departure. 


you may dry them by the promiſe of your return in two months, 

Have you got a maſter for Geometry? If the weather is very 
het, you may leave your riding at the manege fill you retarn to 
Paris, unleſs you think the exerciſe does ou more good than the 


12 heat 


' 
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heat can do you harm; but Idefire you will not leave off Mar. 
cel for one moment: your fencing likewiſe, if you have a mind, 


may ſubſide for the ſummer; but you will do well to refime it 


 In'the winter, and to be ad, oit at it, but by no means for of. 


fence, only for defence in caſe of necefijt y. Good night. 
Fours: ©; | | * =) Mp 


. 8. I forgot to give you one commiſſion, when you come. 
here 3 ; which 1 * not to fail bringing the | Har along with you. 


Ss 


LETTE R CCLIX. 
Greenwich, June, 13. O. S. 1751. 


My Dear FIIENp, 

ES bienſeances * are a moſt neceſſary part of the kaowielih 
I of the world, They conſiſt in the relations of, perſons, things, 
time, and place; good ſenſe points them out, good company 
per! fects them "(ſuppoſing always an intention and a deſire to 
pleaſe) and good policy recommends them. | 

Were you to converſe with a King, you ought to be 'as s eaſy 
and une mbarraſſed as with your own valet de chambre; but 


yet evory look, word, and action. mould imply the ut: noſt re- 


ſpe ct. What would be proper and well-bred with others, much 
your ſuperiors, would be abtird and ill bred with one to very 
much ſo. You muſt wait till you are ſpoken to; you mult re. 


ceive, not give, the ſubject of converſation; and you muſt even 


take care that the given ſubject of ſuch converſation do not 
tad you into any impropriety. Tae art would be to carry it, 


» . 3 . . 1 | 
if poſſible, to ſome indirett flattery : ſu b as commending thoſe 


virtues in ſome other perſon, in which that Prince either thinks 
he does, or at leaſt would be thought by others to excel. Ab 
moſt the ſame precautions are neceſſ ry to be uſed with Mini- 


Hers, Generals, &c. who expect to be treated with very near 


i | the 
* This ſingle word i implies 2 decorum, good. breeding, and pro; 


Priety. 


es” nec Poon, Aa. +. mw — — 


deed, not extremely well-bred in any other. The great difficul- 


one can only take when quite alone: they are injurious to ſupe- 
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the ſame reſpect as their maſters, and commonly deſerve it bet= 
ter. There is however this difference, that one may begin the 
converſation with them, if on their ſide it ſhould happen to drop, 
provided one does not carry it to any ſubject, upon which it is 
improper either for them to ſpeak or to be ſpoken to. In theſe 
two cales, certain attitudes and actions would he extremely ab- 
ſurd, becauſe two eaſy, and conſequently diſreſ ectful. As. for 
inſtance, if you were to put your arms acroſs in your boſom, 
twirl your ſnuff. box, trample with your feet, ſcratch your head, 
&c. it would be ſhockingly ill-bred in that company: and, in- 


ty in thoſe caſes, though 2 very ſurmountable one hy attention 
and cuſtom, is to join perfect inward eaſe with perfect outward 
reſpect. 
In mixed companies with your equals (for i in mixed compa- 
nies all pe ople are to a certain degree equal) greater eaſe and 
liberty are allowed; but they too have their bounds within h ien- 
feance. Thel e is a ſocial reſpect neceſſary: you may ſtart your 
own ſubject of converſation with modeſty, taking great care, 
however, * de ne jamats parler de cordes dans la maiſon d'un 
pendit. Lour words, geitures, and attitudes, have a greater de- 
gree of latitude, though by no means an unbounded, one, You 
may have your hands in your pockets, take null, fit, ſtand, or oc- | 
cafionally walk, as you like: but I believe you would not think 
it very 3ienſeant to whiſtle, put on your hat, looſen your garters 
or your buckles, lie down upon a couch, or go to bed and welter 
in an eaſy chair. Theſe are negligences and freedoms which 


riors, ſhocking and offęnſive to equals, brutal and inſulting to in- 
feriors. That eaſineſs of carriage and behaviour, which is ez. 
ceedingly engaging, widely differs from negligence and inatten- 
tion, and by no means implies that one may do whatever one 
pleaſes ; it · only means that one is not to be ſtiff, formal, embar- \ 
fled, diſconcerted, and aſhamed, like country bumpkins, and 
Fx 8 people 

Never to mention a rope. in the family of a man who has 


been hanged. - 
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people who have never been in good company; but it require 
great attention to, and a ſcrupulous obſervation of Jes bien. 
ſeauces: whatever one ought to do, is to be done with eaſe and 
unconcern ; whatever is improper mult not be done at all. In 
mixed companies alſo, different ages and ſexes are to be different. 
ly addrefſed. You would not talk of your pleaſures to men of 
a certain age, gravity, and dignity ; they juſtly expect, froth 


young people, a degree of deference and regard. You ſhould be | * 
full as eaſy with them as with people of your ewn years: but 


your manner mult be different; more reſpe&t muſt be implied; 
and it is not amiſs to inſinuate, that from them you expect to 
learn. It flatters and comforts age, for not being able to take 
2 part in the joy and titter of youth. To women you ſhould al- 
ways addreſs yourſelf with great outward reſpect and attention, 
whatever you feel inwardly; their ſex is by long preſecription 
entitled to it; and it is among the duties of b:ien/cance: at the 
ſame time that reſpect is very properly, and very agreeably, mix- 
ed with a degree of egjouement, if you have it: but then, that 
badinage muſt either directly or indirectly tend to their praiſe, 
and even not be liable to a malicious conſtruction to their difad- 

vantage. But here too, great attention muſt be had to the dif. 
ference of age, rank and fituation. A Marechate of fifty mult 
not be played with like a young coquet of fifteen : reſpect and 
ſerious enjouement, if I may couple thoſe two words, mult be 


uſed with the former, and mere badinage, eſte meme d'un pen | | 


de poliſſonerie, is pardonable with the latter. 2 | 
Another important point of les bienſeances, ſeldom enongh at” 
tended to, is, not to run your own preſent humour and diſpolt- 
tion indiſcriminately againſt every body: but to obſerve, con- 
form to, and adopt theirs. For example, if you happened to be 
in high good humour, and a flow of ſpirits, would you go and 
fing a * pont neuf, or cut a caper, to la Marechale de Colghy» 
the Pope's Nuncio, or Abbè Sallier, or to any perſon of natural 
gravity and melancholy, or who at that time ſhould be in grief? 
J believe not: 8, on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, that if you 
6 | N . ö were 

* A Ballad. ws 
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I were in low ſpirits or real grief, you would not chooſe to bewail 


jour ſituation with 1a petite Blot. If you cannot command 
your preſent humour and diſpofition, ſingle out thoſe to converſe 


| with, who happen to be in the humour the neareſt to your own. 


Loud laughter is extremely inconſiſtent with les bienſeance, 
ax. it is only the illiberal and noiſy teſtimony of the joy of the 
mob, at ſome very filly thing. A gentleman 1 is often ſeen, but 


| rery ſeldom heard to laugh. Nothing is wore contrary to der 


bienſeances than horſe play, or jeux de main of auy kind what* 
ever, and has often very ſerious, ſometimes very fatal conſe- 
qnences. Romping, ſtruggling, throwing things at one another's 
dead, are the becoming pleaſantries of the mob, but degrade 'z 
Gentleman; giuoco di mano, guioco di villano, is a very true 
laying, among the few true ſayiogs of the Italians. + #2 

peremptorineſs and decifion in young people is contraire aur 
bienſenures: they ſhould ſeldom ſeem to aſſert, and always uſe 
ſome foftening {mitigating expreſſion; ſuch as 2˙7¼ m*eft permit 
de le dire, je croirois Plutot, „ 7 ofe mexpliquer, which ſoftens 


People of more age and experience expect, and ate e entitled to 
that degree of deference. 

There is a Bienſeance alſo with regard to _ of the loweſt 
degree; a Gentleman obſerves it with his footman, even with 
the beggar in the ſtreet. He conſiders them as objects of com- 


| | patlion, not of inſult; he ſpeaks to neither d'un tor bru/que, but 


corrects the one a and refuſes the other with humanity. 
There is no one occaſion in the world, in which Je ron bruſque is 
becoming a Gentleman. In ſhort, Jes bienſeances are another 
word for manners, and extend to every part of life. They are 
propriety ; the Graces ſhould at tend in order to complete them; 
the Graces enable us to do, genteely and pleaſingly what Jes 
bienſeances require to be done at all. The latter are an oblig#-' 
tion upon every man; the former are au infinite CENT and 


- ornament to any man. May you unite both! 


Though you dance well, do not think that you dance well e- 
nough, and conſequently not endeavour to dance {till better. 
| And though you ſhould be told that you are genteel, ſtill aim at 


14 being 


the mannner without giving up, or even weakening the thing. 
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being genteeler. If Marcel ſhould, do not you be ſatisfied, 
Go on, court the Graces all your life-time; you will find no bet · 
ter friends at Court: they will ſpeak in. your favour, to A 
| hearts of Princes, Miniſters and Miitreſſes. 
Now that all tumultous paſſions and quick ſenſations ha 
| ſublided with me, and that I have no tormenting cares nor boi- 
ſterous pleaſures to agitate me, my greateſt Joy is to conſider the 


fair proſpect you have before you, and to hope and believe you | 


will enjoy. it. You are already in the world, at an age When 
others have hardly. heard of it. Your character is hitherto not 
only unblemiſhed in its moral part, but even unſullied by aty 
low, dirty, and ungentleman-iike'vice ; and will I hope, conti. 
nue ſo, Your knowledge is ſound, extenſive, and avowed; ef- 
pecially in every thing relative to your deſtination. With ſuch 
materials to begin, what then is wanting? Not fortune, as you 


have found by experience. You have had; and ſhall have, for. 


tune ſufficient to aſſiſt your merit and your induſtry; and, if 1 


qe hs 


hi 
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can help it, you never ſhall have enough to make you negligent” 
of either. You have too mers /ana in corpore ſauo, the great. 
eſt bleſſing of all. All therefore that you want, is as much in 


your power to acquire, as to eat your breaktaſt, when ſet before 
you; it is only that knowledge of the world, that elegancy of 


manners, that univerſal politeneſs, and thoſe graces, which keep- 


ing good company, and tecing variety of places and characters, 


muſt inevitably, with the leaſt attention on your part, give you, 


Your foreign deſtination leads to the greateſt things, and your 
parliamentary ſituation will facilitate your progreſs. Conſider 
then this pleaſing proſpect as attentively for yourſelf, as I con- 
fider it for you. Labour on your part to realiſe it, as I will on 
mine to aſſiſt and enable you to do it. Nullum numen abeft fi 


fit prudentia. 


Adieu, my dear child! I count ihe: days till I have the plea- 
fure of ſeeing you : I ſhall ſoon count the hours, and at. laſt the 


minutes, with increafing impatience. 
P. S. The mohairs are this day gone from hence for Calais 


reeommended to the care of Madame Morel, and directed as de- 


fired, 
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tisfied, fed, to the Comptroller General, The three, Yiores come to ſix - 
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when GO very few people, eſpecially young travellers, ſee, what they 
) not ſee, or hear what they hear, that though I really believe it 
ay may be unneceſſary with you, yet there can be no harm in re. 
onti. minding you from time to time, to ſee what. you ſee, and to hear 7 
el. what yo; hear; that is, to lee and hear as you ſhould do. Fri- 
ſuch volous futile ol who make at leaſt three parts in four of 
you | mankind, only delire to ſee and hear what their frivolous and fu- 
for. tile pre-curſors, have ſeen and heard; as St Peter's, the Pope 
if 1 and High Maſs, at Rome; Notre Dame, Verſcilles, the French 
ent J king, and the French Comedy, in France. A man of parts ſees 
ut,” Wy . very differently from theſe gentlemen, and a great 
in deal more. He examines and informs himſelf thoroughly of eve- 
ore ry thing he ſces or hears; and, more particularly, as it is rela. 
of | tive to his own ee dos or deſtination. Your deſtination is 
P- | political; the object therefore of your inquiries and obſerva- 
3, | tions ſhould be the political interior of things: the forms of go- 
us rernment, laws, regulations, cuſtoms, trades, manufactures, &c. 
ur of the ſeveral nations of Europe. This knowledge is much bet - 
er ter acquired by converſatian with ſenſible ant” well-informed: 
d- people, than by books: the beſt of which upon theſe ſabjects 
n we always imperfect. For example, there are Preſent States of 
fi Fr ance, as there are of Engiand ; but they are always defective, 
being publiſhed by people e who only copy one ano- 
- ler: they are, however, worth looking into; becauſe they 
e point out objects for enquity, which otherwiſe might pollibly 
never hav⸗ e to one's mind: but au liour's converſation 
ö with a ſenſible Prefident or Conſeiller, will let you more into the 
ö irue ſtate of the Parliament of Paris, than all the books in 
'F 5 France, 
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France. In the ſame manner, the Almunach Militaire is wert 


your having; but q wo or three converſations with officers will 
inform you much better of their military regulations. People 
have, commonly, à partiality for their own profeſſions, love to 
talk of them, and are even flattered by being conſulted upon 
the ſubject; when, therefore, you are with any of thoſe mili- 
tary gentlemen (and you can hardly be in company without 


-ſome) alk them military queſtions, Inquire into their methods 


of diſcipline, quartering, and clothing their men; inſorm your- 
ſelf of theit pay, their perquiſites, /eurs montres, leurs etaper, 
ic. Do the lame, as to the marine, and make yourſelf parti. 
cularly maſter of that detail; which has, and always will have, 
a great relation to the affairs of, England; and, in @oportivh 


as you get good information, make minutes of them in writihg. 


The regulations of trade and commerce in France are exceh 


lent, as appears but tuo plainly for us; by the great increaſe of 


both, within thele thirty years; for not to mention their exten- 
five commeice in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, they have pot 
the whole trade of the Levant from us; and now ſupply all the 
foreign markets with their ſugars, to the ruin almolt of our ſu- 
gar colonies, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Iſlands. 
Get, theretore, what informations you can, of theſe matters allo. 

Inquire too into their church matters; for which the preſent 


. diſputes between the Court and the Clergy give you fair and 


f: equenc opportunities. Know the particular rights of the Gal 
lician church, in oppoſition to the pretenſions of the ſee of Rome. 


I need not recommend eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to you, ſiuce I heat 


you ſtudy du Piu very aſſiduouſly. 

You cannot imagine how much this ſolid and uſe ful knowledge 
of other countries will diſtinguiſh you in your own (where, to 
ſay the truth, it is very little known or cultivated) beſides the 
great uſe it is of in all foreign negociations; not to mention, 
that it enables a man to fſhine in all companies. When kings 
and princes have any knowledge, it is of this ſort, and more par- 
ticulerly : thetefore it is the uſual topic of their levee converſa- 
tions, in which it will qualify you to bear a conſiderable on 
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{ itbrings you more acquainted with them; and they are pleaſed to 


have people talk to them on a ſubject in which they think to ſhine. 
There is a ſort of chit-chit, or /nall-talk, which is the gene- 
ral run of converſation at Courts, and in moſt mixed companies. 
It is a fort of middling converſation, neither filly nor edifying; 
but, however, very neceſſary for you to be maſter of. It turns 
upon the public events of Europe, and then is at its beſt: very 
often upon the number, the goodneſs, or badnels, the diſcipline, 
or the clothing of the troops of different princes: ſometimes upon 
the families, the marriages, the relations of princes, and conſider. 


| able people; and ſometimes /ur la bonne chere, the magnificence 
of public entertainments, balls, maſquerades, &c. T would 


with you to be able to talk upon all theſe things, better, and 
with more knowledge than other people ; inſomuch that, upon 
theſe occaſions, you ſhould be applied to, and that popes ſhould 


ſay, I dare ſay Mr Stanhope can tell us, 
Second-rate knowledge and middling talents carry a man far- 


ther at Courts, and in the buſy part of the world, than ſuperior 


knowledge and ſhining parts. Tacitus very juſtly accouuts for 


| z man's having always kept in favour, and enjoyed the beſt em- 


ployments, under the tyrannical reign of three or four of the 
very worſt Emperors, by ſaying that jt was not propter aliquam 

aimiam artem, ſed quia par negotiis neque ſupra erat. Diſere- 
tion is the great article; all theſe things are to be learned, and 
ouly learned by keeping a great deal of the beſt company, 
Frequent thoſe good houſes where you have already a footing, 
and wriggle yourſelf ſomehow or other into every other. Haunt 
the Courts particularly, ia order to get that routine. 

This moment I received yours of the 18th N. S. Yau will 
have had ſome time ago my final anſwers concerning the pie- 
tures; and by my laſt, an account that the mohairs were gone 
to Madame Morel at Calais, with the proper directions. 

I am ſorry that your two ſons-in-law, the princes B—, rs 
fach boobies ; however, as they have the honour of being fo 
nearly related to you, I will ſhew them what civilities I can. 

[ conleſs you have not time for long abſences from Paris at 
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preſent, becauſe of your various maſters, all which I would have | 
you apply to cloſely while you are now in that capital: bit | 
when you return thither, after the viſit you intend me the hd. 


' nour of, I do not propoſe your having any maſter at all, except 
Marcel once or twice a-week. And then the Courts will, I 


hope, be no longer ſtrange countries to you; for I would bub | 
you run down frequently to Verſailles and St Cloud, for three 


or four days at a time. . You know the Abbe de la Ville, who 
will preſent you to others, ſo that you will ſoon be fauffle with 
the reſt of the Court. Court is the ſoil in which you are to grow 
and flouriſh ; you ought 'to be well acquainted with the nature 
of it; like all other foil it is in ſome places deeper, in others 


lighter, but always capable of great. improvement by cultivation 


and experience. 


You ſay that you want ſome hints for a letter to Lady Cheſter- 
field; mere uſe and knowledge of the world will teach you oc- 


caenally to write aud talk genteely, ſur des reins, which I can 
tell you is a very uſeful part of worldly. knowledge: for, in ſome 


companies, it would be im prudent to talk upon any thing elſe, 


and with very many people it is im poſſible to talk of any thing 
elle ; nd would not underſtand you. Adieu. 


„„ LETTER CCLAL 
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My Dean Farm 


AE addreſs, manners, and graces, are of ſuch infinite ad. 


vautage to whoever has them, and ſo peculiarly and eſſen- 
tially neceflary for you, that now, as the time of our meeting 


draws near, I tremble for fear I ſhould not find you poſſeſſed of 


them; and, to tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet ſuf. 
ficiently convinced of their importance. There is, for inſtance, 
your intimate friend Mr H 


knowledge, and a thouſand good: qualities, will never make a 
Wy. in the world while he lives: Why? Merely for want of 
thoſe 


, who, with great merit, deep | 
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| toſe. external and ſhewiſh accompliſhments, which he began 


the world too late to acquire; and which, with his ſtudious and 
philoſophical turn, T believe he thinks are, not worth his atten» 
tion, He may, very probably, make a figure in the republic 


of letters; but he had ten thonſand times better make a figure 


5 4 man of the world, and of buſineſs i ih the republic of the 


United Provinces; which, take my word for it, he never will. 

As Topen myſelf, without the leaſt reſerve, whenever I think 
that my doing ſo can be of any uſe to you, I will give you a 
ſhort account of myſelf when I firſt came into the world, which 
was at the age you are of now, fo that (by the way) you have 
got the ſtart or me in that important article by two or three 
years at leaſt. At nineteen, 1 left the univerſity of Cambridge 
where I was an abſolute pedant : when 1 talked, my beſt, I 
quoted Horace; when I aimed at being facetieus, I quoted Mar- 
tial; and when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked 


Ovid. I was convinced that none but the ancients had com- 


mon ſenſe ; that the Claſſics contained every thing that was ei- 


* | ther neceſſary, uſeful, or ornamental to men; and I was not 


without thoughts of wearing the toga virilis of the Romans, i in- 


ſtead of, the vulgar and illiberal dreſs of the moderns. With 
| theſe excellent notions, I went firſt to the Hague, where, by the 


help of ſeveral letters of recommendation, I was ſoon introduced in- 
to all the beſt company; and where I very ſoon diſcovered, that I 
was totally miſtaken in alindſt every one notion I had entertain- 
ed. Fortunately, I had « ſtrong deſire to pleaſe (the mixed re- 
ſult of good-nature, and a vanity by no means blameable) and 
was ſenſible that I had pothing but the defirg. I therefore re- 


| folved, if poſſible, to acquire the means too. I phages atten... 


tively, and minutely the dreſs, the air, the manner, the addrels, 
and the turn of converſation of all thoſe whom 1 found to be the 
people in faſbion, and moft generally allowed to pleaſe. 1 imi- 
tated them as well as I could : if I heard that one man was rec- 


| koned remarkably genteel, I carefully watched his dreſs, mo- 
| tions and attitudes, and formed my own upon them. When, 1 


heard of another, whoſe ewa Was agreeable and enga- 
Sing, 
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ging, I liſtened and attended to the turn of it. I addrefied my. | 
ſelf, though de tres mauvaiſe grace, to all the moſt faſhiondble | 


fine ladies; ; confeſſed, and laughed with them at my own auk. 
wardneſs and rewneth, recommending myſelf as an object for 
them to try their {kill in forming. By theſe means, and with a 
paſſionate deſire of pleaſing every body, I came by degrees to 
pleaſe ſome; and, I can aſſure you, that what little 6gure 1 

have made in the world, has been much more owing to the pal. 


ſionate deſire I had of pleating univerſally, than to any intrinſic 


merit, or ſound knowledge I might ever have been maſter of. 
My pation for plealing was ſo ag (and I am very glad it was 
ſo) that I own to you fairly, I wiſhed to make every woman 1 
ſaw, in love with me, and every man I met with, admire me. 
Without this paſſion for the object, I ſhould never have been ſo 
attentive to the means; and I own I cannot conceive how it is 
poſſible for any man of good nature and good ſenſe to be with- 
out this paſſion. Does not good nature incline us to pleaſe all 
thoſe we converſe with, of whatever rank or ſtation they may 
be? And does not good ſenſe, and common obſervation, ſhew of 
what infinite uſe it is to pleaſe? Oh! but one may pleaſe by the 
good qualities of the heart, and the knowledge of the head, 
without that faſhionable air, addreſs, and manner, which is mere 
tinſel. I deny it. A man may be eſteemed and reſpected, but 
I defy him to pleaſe without them. Moreover, at your age, I 


would not have contented myſelf with barely pleaſing; I want- | 


ed to ſhine, and to diſtinguiſh mytclf in the world as a man of 
faſhion and galiantry, as well as buſineſs. And that ambition 


or vanity, Call it what you pleaſe, was a right one; it hurt no- 


body, and made me exert whatever talents I had. It is the 
ſpring of a tliouſand right and good things. 

I was talking you over the other day with one very wuch 
your friend, and who had often been with you, both at Paris and 
in Italy. Among the innumerable” queſtions, which you may be 
ſure I aſked him concerning you, I happened to mention your 


dreſs (for, to ſay the truth, it was the only thing of which ! 


l him a competent jud ge) upon which he ſaid, that you 
dreſſed 
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lrefled tolerably well at Paris; but that in Italy you dreſſed ſo 


ill that he uſed to joke with you upon it, and even to tear your 


clothes. Now, I muſt tell you, that at your age it is as ridicu- 


bus not to be very well dreſſed, as at my age it would be, if I 


were to wear a white feather and red-heeled ſhoes. Dreſs is one 
of the various ingredients that contribute to the art of pleaſing ; 
it pleaſes the eye at leaſt, and more eſpecially of women. Ad- 
treſs yourſelf to the ſenſes, if you would pleaſe; dazzle the 
eyes, ſooth and flatter the ears of mankind + engage their hearts, 

and let their reaſon do its worſt againſt you. Suaviter in modo 
is the great ſecret. Whenever you find yourſelf engaged inſen- 
fibly in favour of any body of no ſuperior merit nor diſtinguiſh- 
ed talents, examine, and ſee what it is that has made thole im- 
preſſions upon you: you will Hnd it to be that 4owcevr, that gen- 
tleneſs of manners, that air and addreſs, which I have ſo often 
recommended, to you; and from thence draw this obvious con- 
enfion, That what plcaſes you in them, will pleaſe others in 
you; for we are all made of the ſame clay, though ſome of the 
lumps are a little finer, and ome a little coarſer ; but, in gene- 
ral, the ſureſt way ts judge of others is to examine and analyte 
one's ſelf thoroughly. When we meet, I will affiſt you in that 
analyſts, in which every man wants fome atlſbance againſt his 


own ſelf. love. Adieu. 
LE TYER cclxII. 


Greenwich, N 30. O. S. 17 5t, g 


My Dran FRIEND, 


| Rar give the encloſed to our friend the Abbe; it isto cone 


gratulate hin upon his cononicat, which I am really very 
glad of, and 1 hope it will fatten bim up to Boileau's Chanome 
at preſent he is as meagre as an Apoſtle or a Prophet. By the 
way, has he ever introduced you to la Ducheſſe d' Aiguillon? If 
be has not, make him preſent you; and if be has, frequent her; 


= make her many compliments from me. She has uncommon 
ſenle 


vr. ( 
we C 
yt 
you 
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ſenſe and knowledge, for a woman, and, her houſe i is the reſort ol 
| one ſet of Jes. beaux e/prits. It is a ſatisfactiun and ſort of req 
, dit to be acquainted with thoſe gentlemen; and it puts a young 
wt fellow in fathion. A propos de beauneſprits; have you les entree 
at Lady Sandwichs; who, old as ſhe was, when I ſaw her laſt 

had the ſtrongeſt . of any woman 1 DE in my life? id ce 
Tf you are not acquainted with her, either the Ducheſs d'Aigu- tl 
illon or Lady Hervy can, and I dare ſay will introduce you. Iews 
can aſſure you, it is very well worth your while, both upon heteir 
own account, and for the lake of the people of wit and learvingYhis 
who trequent her, In fuch companies there is always ſomething rev 
to. be learned, as well as manners: the converſation turns upon aks 
ſomething above trifles: ſome point of literature, criticilm, his; ime 
| ſtory, &c. is diſcuſſed with ingenuity and good manners; for [hoy 
muſt, do the French people of learning Jaftice ; they are not Ymſe 
bears, as moſt. of ours are: they are gentlemen. Fo 4 

Our Abbe writes me word that you were gone to coupe, 
1 am very glad of it; other Courts muſt form you for your own. J 
He tells me too, that you have left off riding at the manege; I fy he 
have noobjection to that, it takes up a great deal of the morn. furt 
ing; and if you have got A genteel and firm ſeat oa horſeback 
it is enough for you, now that tilts and tournaqents are laid a 
fide. I fuppoſe you have bunted at Com; biegne. The king's 
hunting there, I am told, is a fine fight, The FE 7 manner of 
bunting is gentleman-like; ours is only for bumpkins and boo- 
bies. The poor beaſts here are parſued and run down by much 
greater beaſts than themſelves, and the true Britiſi fox-hunter 
is molt undoubtedly a ſpecies appropriated and peculiar to da 
country, which no other part of the globe produces. 

I hope you apply the time you have ſaved from the riding 
houſe to uſeful more than to learned purpoſes; for I can affuit 
you they are very different things. 1 would have you allow but 
one hour a day for Greek; and that more to Keep what you 
have, than to increaſe it: by Greek, I mean uſeful Greck books, 
ſuch as Demoſthenes, Thucydides, Sc. and not the poets, with | oy 


whom you are already enough acquainted. Your Latin will L 
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ike care of itſelf. Whatever more time you have for reading, 
Say beſtow it upon thoſe books which are immediately relative 
Pour deſtination; ſuch as modern hiſtory, in the modern lan- 
ages; memoirs, anecdotes, letters, negotiations, c. Colle& 
ſo, if you can, authentically the preſent ſtate of all the courts 
a countries in Europe, the characters of the Kings and. Prin- 
their wives, their miniſters, and their s; their ſeveral 
Aews, connections, and intereſts; the ſtate of their finances, | 

Jeir ine force, their trade, mls and commerce. 
is is the uſeſul, the necéſſary knowledge for you, and indeed 
tevery gentleman. -But with all this, remember, that living s 
| ks are much better than dead ones; and throw away no 
ine (for it is thrown away) with the lacta# which you can em- 
y well with the former; for books muſt now be ouly your a- 
Puſement, but by no means your bufineſs. I had much rather 
at you were paſſionately .in love with ſome determined co- 


ne; Fiiette of condition (who would lead you a dance, faſhion, ſup- 
vn. he, and poliſh you) than that you knew all Plato and Ariſtotle 
71 i heart? an hour at Verſailles, Compeigne, or St Cloud, is now 


orth more to you, than three hours in your cloſet, with the 
eſt books that ever were Written. * 

Inear the diſpute between the Court and the Clergy is made 
Iv amicably; both parties have yielded ſomething; the King 
king afraid of loſing more of his ſoul, and the Clergy more of 
0- Fiteir revenue. Thole gentlemen are very ſkilful in making the 
h Jak of the vices and the weakneſſes of the laity, I hope you 
er hre read and informed yourſelf fully of every thing relative to 
is Jthat affair; it is a very important queſtion, iu which the prieſt- 
od of every country in Europe is highly concerned. If you 
wuld be thoroughly convinced that their tythes are of divine 
e Juftitution, and their property of God himſelf, not to be touched 
t y any power on earth, read Fra-Paolo de beneficiis, an excellent 
ud ſhort book; for which, and ſome other treatiſes againſt the 
burt of Rome, he was ſtiletto'd ; which made him 1 9 after · 
nards, upon ſeeing an anonymous book written againſt him, by 


der of the Pope, Coriofeo bene lo. ſtile Romano. 
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The Parliament of Paris, and the States of Languedoc, will, ly, 
believe, hardly ſcramble off; having only reaſon and jultict Inn 
but no terrors on their ſide. Theſe are political and conſtitw Aer: 
tional queſtions, that well deſerve your attention and inquiries; 4 
I hope you are thoroughly maſter of them. It is alſo worth] 
your white to collect and keep all the pieces written upon thoſe 4 
ſubjects. Ther 
I hope you have been thanked by your ladies, at leaſt, if net ke 
paid in money, for the mohairs, which I fent by a courier to Ps. 
ris ſome time ago, inſtead of ſending them to Madame Morel it x 
Calais, as I told you I ſhould. Do they like them; and do the) 
like you the better for getting them? La petite Blot devrolt 7 
au moinr paier de ſa perſonne. As for Madame de Polignat,1]y 
believe you will very willingly hold her excuſed from peril nd. 
payment. nay 
'Before you return to England, pray go again to Orli, for tub la f 
or three days, and allo to St Cloud, in order to ſecure a good ie yu 
ception there at your return, Aſk the Marquis de Matignon u 


too, if he has any orders for you in England, or any letters d Jing 
packets for Lord Bolingbroke. 
> e 


Adieu! Go on and proſper. Fra 
LETTER ccLxIII. pt 
Greeawich, July 3. O. S. 17g. kt 


My Drax FRIEND, thre 
PHE laſt mail brought me your letter of the 3d July, N. S u 
I am glad that you are ſo well with Colonel Yorke, as to be] vet 

let into ſecret correſpondences. Lord Albermarle's reſerve tof 1 
you is, I believe, more owing to his Secretary than to himlell; | me 
for you ſeem to be much in favour with him; and poſſibly too wr 
he has no very ſecret letters to e Howe ver, tab: d0 
care not to diſcover the leaſt diſſatisfaction upon this ſcot: 1 
make the proper acknowledgments to Colonel Yorke, fot whit] 1 
he does ſhew you; but let neither Lord Albermarle not WJ m6 
people perceive the leaſt coldneſs on your part, upon _— bt 

W 
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vill 1 That they do not ſhew you. It is very often neceſſary, not to 
tick nnifeſt all one feels. Make your court to, and connect your- 
Math: if as much as poſſible with Colonel Yorke, he may be of great 
ire; Jiſe to you hereafter; and when you take leave, not only offer to 
Yor Aying over any letters or packets, by way of ſecurity ; but even 
thoſe i, as a favour, to be the carrier of a letter from him to his fa- 
ler the Chancellor. A propos of your coming here; I confeſs 
ir oft nt Tam weekly impatient for it, and think a few days worth 
o kr .tting; I would therefore, inſtead of the 25th of next month, 
el t S. which was the day that 1 ſome time ago appointed for 
they yur leaving Paris, have you ſet out on F riday the zcth Auguſt, 
wal . S.; in conſequence of which, you will be at Calais ſome time 
at, In the Sunday following, and probably at Dover within four- 
way nd-twenty hours afterwards. - If you land in the morning you 
ſuy in a- poſt-chaiſe get to Sittingborne that day: if you come 
two a ſhore in the evening, you can only get to Canterbury, where 
de. pu will be better lodged than at Dover. I will not have you 
$000 Firavel in the night, nor fatigue and overheat yourſelf, by run- 
rs or ung on fourſcore miles the moment you land. You will come 
-  Jfraight to Blackheath, where I ſhall be ready to meet you, and 
I hich is directly upon the Dover road to London; and we will 
foto town together, after you have reſted yourſelt a day or two 
tere. All the other directions, which Tgave you in my former 
751 | ktter, hold Rili the ſame. But, notwithſtanding this regulation, 
bould you have any particular reaſons for leaving Paris two or 
three days ſooner, or later, than the above-mentioned vous eter 
J. S ft maitre> Make all your arrangements at Paris for about fix 
tobe] weeks ſtay in England at fartheſt, PT 
e u Thad a letter the other day from Lord Huntingdon, of which 
ſelf; we half at leaſt was your panegyric: it was extremely welcome 
too ſ tb me from ſo good an hand. Cultivate that friendſhip: it will 
take] o you hononr, and give you ſtrength. Connections in our mix- 
ore: | el parliamentary government, are of great uſe. 
FLY I fend you here encloſed the particular price of each of the 
WJ tohairs; bat I do not ſuppoſe that you will receive a ſhilling 
- br any one of them. However, if any of your ladies ſhould tike 
th | 8 
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is for you to keep the money, and to take ſo much leſs from l 


tion her but when you and I are quite alone, for reaſons whis 


who I believe maintains her, and a little will not ſatisfy heri 


for one who has always been tenderly fond of you. You mays 
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an odd fancy to pay, the ſhorteſt way, in the courſe of buſinely le 


John Lambert, in yonr next draught uypu him. 

I am very ſorry to hear that Lady Hervey is ill. Paris das 
not ſeem to agree with her; ſhe uſed to have great health hers 
A propos of her; Hl <A when you are with me, not to me! 


I will tell you whenzwe meet: but this is only between you and 
me; and I deſite that you will not ſo much as bint it to gs 
any body el. « | 
If old Kurzay goes to the 1 of Jehollaphat, 7. canndtYÞ 
help i it; it will be an eaſe to our friend Madame Monconſel 
any way. . 
Remember to bring your W ſome little. preſents; theyſſits 
need not be of value, but only marks of your affection and dutyſÞr 


bring Lady Cheſterfield a little Martin ſnuff-box, of about five; 
louis; and you need bring over no other preſents; you and I tt 
wanting Jes petits preſens pour entretenir Pamities 
Since I wrote what goes before, J have talked you over mi- % 
nutely with Lord Albemarle; who told me, that he could ver y 
ſincerely commend you upon every article but one; but upon 
that one you were often joked, both by him and others. I del „1 
red to know what that was; he :aughed, and told me, it was 
the article of dreſs, in which you were exceeding negligent, 
Though he laughe4, I can aſſure you, that it is no laughing mat- 
ter for you ; 3 you will poſñbly be ſurpriſed when! aſſert (bat 
upon my word, it is litcrally true) that to be very well dreſt is 
vf much more importance to you, than all the Greek you know 
will be of theſe thirty years. Remember, the world is now your 
only buſineſs; and you muſt adopt its cuſtoms and manners, be 
they filly or be they not. To neglect your dreſs, is an affront to 


all the women you keep company with; as it implies, that 50 
do not tl:ink them worth that attention which every body elle 


doth; they mind dreſs, and you will never pleaſe them if you 
| negledt 
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ect yours; and if you do not pleaſe” the woftkn, - you will 
t pleate half the men you otherwiſe might. Tt .is the women 
3 ſho put a young fellow in faſhion, even with the men. A young 
is deb 00. 2ht to have a certain fund of coquetry; which ſhould 
bim try all the means of pleaſing, as much as any coquette 


LYnt 
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om 


L nere 
meh Europe can do. Oid as I am, and little thinking of women, 
which d knows, I am very far from being neglizent of my dreſs; 


pu andflnd why ? From conformity to eum; ; and out of decency to 
her, en, who expect that degree of complaiſance. I do not, indeed, 
Far feathers and red heels; which would ill ſuit my age: but 
Mare care to have my clothes well made, my wig well combed 
powdered, my linen and perſon extremely clean. I even al- 
my footmetri forty ſhillings a-year extraordinary, that they 
my be ſpruce and neat. Your figure eſpecially, which from its 
 theyſlitare cannot be very majeſtic and intereſting, ſhould be the 
dune attended ro in point of dreſs : as it cannot be impoſarte, it 
quid be gentille, amiable, bien miſe. It will not admit of ne- 
Fierce and care leſſneſs. 

believe Mr Hayes thinks you have ſlighted kim a little of 
Fe, ſince you have got into ſo much other company. Ido not 
r i. any means, blame you for not frequenting his houſe ſo much 
vet you did at firſt, before you had got into ſo many other houſes, 
upon ſure entertaining and more inſtructing than his: on the contra- 
des- , you do very wen; hower er, as he was extremely civil to 
wa u, take care to be ſo to him, and make up in manner, what 
gent, m omit in matter. See him, dine with him before you come 
mat- kay, and atk his commands for England. CES | 
(bat] Your triangular ſeal is done, and I have given it to an nog 
eſt is pntlemen, who ſets out in a week for Paris, and who will deli- 
now fur it to Sir John Lambert for you. 

„our I cannot conclude this letter without returning again to the 
„ be Jewith, the ornamental, the ſhining parts of your character; 
it to Plich if you neglect, upon my word you will render, the ſolid 
you Js abfolutely uſeleſs; nay, ſuch is the preſent turn of the 
elle Pald, that ſome valuable qualities are even ridiculous, if not 
you Fompanied ** the gentee ler accompliſhments. Plainneſs, ſim- 
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plicity, and Quakeriſm, either in dreſs or manners, will by noÞ 
means do; they muſt both be laced and embroidered: ſpeakefu lu 
ing, or writing ſenſe, without elegancy and turn, will be ven elt 
little perſuaſive; and the beſt figure in the world, without ar no/ 
and addreſs, will be very ineffectual. Some pedants may ha- 
told you, that ſound ſenſe and learning, ſtand in need of no d- uth 
naments; and, to ſupport that aſſertion, elegantly quote the val. 
gar proverb, that guod wine needs no buſh ; but, ſurely the little 
experience you have already had of the world, muſt have cob - ret 
 vinced you, that the contrary of that aſſertion is true. All thoſe ſet n 
accompliſhments are now in your power; think of them, and o. 
them only. I hope you frequent La Foire St Laurant, which It : 
ſee is now open: you will improve more, by going there with ule 
your miſtreſs, than by ſtaying at home, and reading Euelid with ne- 
your geometry maſter. Adieu. Divertiſ Q⸗ vous” il 19 a ria 11 
Sw EE tt 
>  Jibw 
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Greenwich, July 15. 0. S, 75th 4 


My DrAx Friend, | | | | tom 


'$ this is the laſt, or the laſt letter but one, that I think 18 
ſhall write before I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you here, nt 

it may not be amiſs to prepare you a little tor our interview, and 15 
for the time we ſhall paſs together. Before Kings and Princes f u 
meet, Miniſters on each fide adjuſt the important points of pe- ne 
cedence, arm chairs, right hand and left, £2. ſo that they know den 
previouſly what they are to expect, what they have to truſt to: itt 
and it is right they ſhould; for they commonly envy or batt, WM 
but maſt certainly diſtruſt each other. We ſhall meet upO & 
very different terms; we want no ſuch preliminaries: you knoo 
my tenderneſs, I know your affection. My only object, theſt- 
fore, is to make your ſhort ſtay with me as uſeful as I can to 0 
and yours, I hope, is to co-operate with me. Whether, by . 


king it wholeſome, I ſhall make it pleaſant to you, I _ 
a f | | | ute, 
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y wÞ Emetics and cathartics I ſhall not adminiſter, hecauſe I 
erh. Jo ſure you do not want them; but for alteratives you muſt ex- 
ven let a great many: and I can tell you, that I have a number 
t airfiroſtrvers, which I ſhall communicate to nobody but yourſelf. 
han e ſpeak witbout a metaphor, I ſhall endeavour to aſſiſt your 
o or-juth with all the experience that I have purchaſed, at the 
ice of ſeven and fifty years. In order to this, frequent re- 
little ln 1 carrections, and admonitions will be neceſſary; but then. 
cone! miſe you, that they ſhall be i in a gentle, friendly, and ſe= 
hoſe ſet manner; they ſhall not put you out of countenance in com- 
ad ol y, nor out of humour when we are alene. I do not expect, 
ich Jkt at njneteen, you ſhould have that knowledge of the world, 
with baſe manners, that dexterity, which few people can have at 
with ne- and- twenty. But I will ende avour to give them you; 
riea lad I am ſure you will endeavour to learn them, as far as your 

mth, my experience, and the time we ſhall paſs together will 

low. You may have many inaccuracies (and to be fure you 

le, for who has not at your age) which few people will tell 

jou of, and ſome nobody can tell you of but myſelf. You may 
1. {fibly have others too, which eyes leſs intereſted, and leſs vigi- 

Jint than mine, do not diſcover; all thoſe you ſhall hear of, 

bom one, whoſe tendernefs for you will excite his curioſity, and 
ik Iharpen his penetration. The ſmalleſt inattention, or error in 
ere, Jtanners, the minuteſt inelegancy of diction, the leaſt aukward- 
and Je in your dreſs and carriage, will not eſcape my obſervation, 
nees ur paſs without amicable correction, Two the moſt intimate 
pre- nends in the world can freely tell each other their faults, and 
now den their crimes; but cannot poſſibly tell each other of certain 
to: [ittle weakneſſes, aukwardneſſes, and blindneſſes of ſelf. love; 
ate, b authoriſe that unreſerved freedom, the relation between us 
pon [5 abſolutely neceſſary. For example, I had a very worthy 
now Fiend, with whom I was intimate enough to tell him his faults; | 
ere, {* had but few; I told him of them; he took it kindly of me J 
you nd corrected them. But then, he had ſome weakneſſes that I | 
mtr would never tell him of directly, and which he was fo little ſen- 
nat lle of himſelf, that kints of them were loſt upon him. He had 
ute. a ſcrag 
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be the frequent ſubjects of our lectures; and whatever I kno 


are, I can logically prove, requires ſome attention) will not l. 
ways eſcape our notice. Thus, my lectures will be more WF 
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a ſcrag neck, of about a yard long; notwithſtanding which es 


bags being in faſhion, truly he would wear one to his wig, andfjud t 
did do; but never behind him, for upon every motion of H, 


head, his bag came forwards over one ſhoulder or thelſuy, 
other. He took-it into his head too, that he muſt occaſionaliJye t 
dance minuets, becauſe other people did; and he did ſo, not outer 
ly extremely ill, but ſo aukward, fo disjoiated, ſo ſlim, ſo meagre Pt 


was his figure, that had he danced as well as ever Marcel diud 


it would have been ridiculous in him to have danced at all. uk 
hinted theſe things to him as plainly as friendſhip would allo, nig 


and to no purpoſe; but to have told him the whole, ſo as tin 


cure him, I muſt have been his father, which thank God T 46 ind 
not. As fathers commonly go, it is ſeldom a misfortune to beſ wear 
fatherleſs; and conſidering the general run of ſons, as ſeldom ſat 
misfortune to be childleſs. Yon and I form, I believe, an exc ww 
tion to that rule; for, I am perſuaded, that we would neither bn 
us Change our relation, were it in our power. You will, I both act 
hope and believe, be not only the comfort, but the pride of 1 ire 
age; and, Lam ſure, Iwill be the ſupport, the friend, the guide de. 
of your youth. Truſt me without reſerve; I will adviſe 0 
without private intereſt, or ſecret envy. Mr Harte will do ſo 
too; but ſtill there may be ſome little things proper for your 
know, and neceſſary for you to correct, which even his friend- 
ſhip would not let him tell you of fo freely as I ſhould; and ſome 
of which he may not poſſibly be ſo good a judge of as L. am, not {0 
having lived ſo much in the great world. | 

One principal topic of our converſation will be, not only the | 
purity, bat the elegancy of the Engliſh language; in both which 
you are very deficient. Another will be the conſtitution of thi 
country, of which, I believe, you. know leſs, than of moſt othe 
countries in Europe. Manners, attentions, and addreſs, will alſo 


of that important and neceſſary art, the art of pleaſing, I will 
unreſervedly communicate to you. Dreſs too (which, as thinly 


ous 
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vhich les and in ſome reſpects more oſeful. than Profe ſſor Maſcow's; ; 
g, andfjul therefore, I cau tell you, that I expect to be paid for them: 
of hifi, as poſſibly you would not care to part with your ready mo- 
r they, and. as I do not think that it would be quite handſome in 
onalhJze to accept it, I will compound for the payment, 8985 take it in 
ot on-ittention and practice. 
eagte Pray remember to part with all your friends, e 
1 did ind miſtreſſes, if you have any at Paris, in ſuch 2 manner as may 
all, {Juke them not only willing, but impatient to ſee you there a- 
p. *. Aſſure them of your deſire of returning to them: and da 
in a manner that they may think you in earneſt, that is avec 
11 an 1 2 et une eſbece attendriſſement. All people ſay. pretty 
to beſ rar the ſame things upon thoſe occaſiens, it is the manner only 
om dat makes the difference; and that difference is great. Avoid 
xcep-· We ver, as much as you can, charging yourſelf with commiſ- 
1er oi ions, in your return from hence to Paris; I know, by experi · 
both ace, that they are exceedingly troubleſome, commonly expen- 
fan ſhe, and very ſeldom ſatisfactory at laſt, to the perſons who give 
zuide Jem : ſome you cannot refuſe, to people to whom you are 
you lied, and would oblige in your turn; hut as to common 
do ſo Jiddle-faddle commiſſions, you may excuſe yourſelf. from them 
28 toJvith truth, by ſaying that you are to return to Paris through 
end: anders, and lee all thoſe great towns: which 1 intend vou 
ſome {all do, and ſtay a week or ten days at Bruſſels. Adieu! A. 
, not [pod journey to you, if this is my Jaſt ; if not, I can repeat a. 
jan what * wiſh conſtantly. 


s LETTER cLX V. 
a . | London, Dec. 19. O. S 175t- 


10m ur Dran FRIEND, | 
will $ YOU are now entered upon a ſcene of buſineſs, where I hope 
ings | © you will one day make a figure. Uſe does a great deal, but 
. we and attention muſt be Joined to it. The firſt thing neceſ- 
ui Wy in writin g letters of buſineſs, is extreme clearneſs, and per- 
ow Vor. III. K | ſpicuity, 
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ſpicuity ; every para graph ſhould be ſo clear, and unambiguay, 
that the dulleſt fellow in the world may not be able to miſtake 
it, nor obliged to read it twice in order to underſtand it. This ge. 
ceſſary clearneſs implies a correctnels, without excluding an ele. 
gancy of ſtyle. Tropes, figures, antitheſes, epigrams, &c, would 
be.as miſplaced, and as impertinent in letters of buſineſs, as the! 
are ſometimes (if judiciouſly uſed) proper and pleaſing in fami. 
Yar letters, upon common and trite ſubjects. In buſineſs, an 
elegant ſimplicity, the reſult of care, not of labour, is required, 
Buſineſs muſt be well, not affectedly dreſſed; but by no means 
negligently. Let your firſt attention be to clearneſs, and read 
every paragraph after you have written it, in the critical view 
of diſcovering whether jt is poſſible that any one man can wil. 
take the true ſenſe of it; and correct it accordingly, : 
Our pronouns add es often create obſcurity or ambi. 
guity; be therefore exceedingly attentive to them, and take 
care to mark out with preciſion their particular relations. For 
example; Mr Johnſon acquainted me, that he had ſeen Mr 
Smith, who had promiſed him to ſpeak to My Clarke, to return 
him (Mr Johnſon) thoſe papers, which he (Mr Smith) had left 
ſome time ago with him (Mr Clarke :) it is better to repeat i 
name, though unneceſſarily, ten times, than to have the perſon 
miſtaken once. , you know, is fingly relative to perſons, 
and gannot be applied to things; which, and that, are chiefly 
relative to things, but not ablatnely excluſive of perſons ; for 
one may (ay the man that robbed or killed {uch-a-one ; but it is 
much better to ſay, the man 20 robbed or killed. One never 
ſays, the man or the 'woman which. Which and that, though 
chiefly relative to things, cannot be always uſed indifferently a5 


For inftance, The letter which T received from you, 2vhich you 
referred to in your laſt, aubich came by Lord Albemarle's mel. 
ſenger, and which I ſhe wed to ſuch- a- one; I, would change i 
thus ——The letter that I received from you, vhich you referred 
to in your laſt, that came by Lord ed 5 | meſſenger, and 
hieb J ewed to news a-one. 2 


to things; and the vo Muſt ſometimes determine their place, 


Ky - — * N | Biſinef 
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Buſineſs does not exclude (as poſſibly you wiſh it did) the 
uſual terms of politeneſs and good- breeding; but, on the con- . 
trary, ſtrictly requires them; ſuch as, I have the. honour to ac- 


quaint your Lordſbip; Permit me to aſſure you ; if I may be al. a 
led to give my opinion, Vc. For the Miniſter abroad, who . 


writes to the Miniſter at home, writes to his ſuperior ; poſſibly 


to bis patron, or at leaſt to one who he deſites ſhould be ſa. 


Letters of buſineſs will not only admit of, but be the better 
for certain graces ; but then, they muſt he ſcattered with a ſpa- 
ting and. a ſkilful hand; they muſt fit their place exactly. They. 


muſt decently adorn without encumbering and modeſtly ſhine_ 


without glaring. But as this is the utmoſt degree of perfection 
in letters of buſineſs, I would not adviſe you to attempt thoſe 
ewbelliſhmepts, till you have firſt laid your foundation well. 
Cardinal d'Offat's letters are the true letters of buſineſs: thoſe 
of Monſieur d'Avaux are exce At; ; Sir William T emple” s Are 
very pleaſing, but, I fear, too affected. : Carefully avoid all 


Greek or Latin quotations; and bring no precedents from the 


virtuous Spartans, the polite Athenians, and the brave Komans. 


Leave all that to futile pedants. No flourithes; no declamation. 


But (I repeat it again) there is an elegant ſimplicity and dig- 
lity of ſtyle ablolutely ueceſſary for good letters of buſineſs ; at- 


tend to that carefully. Let your periods be harmonious, with- 


out ſeeming to be laboured; and let «them not be too long, for 
that always occaſions a dead of. obſcurity. I thall not men- 


tion correct orthography, but that you very often fail in that 


particular, which will bring ridicule upon you ; for no.man is al- 


lowed to ſpell ill. I with too that your hand- writing were 


much better: and I cannot conceive why it is not, ſince every 


man may certainly write whatever hand he Joao Neatneſs 


in folding up, ſealing, and directing your packets, is by no 


means to be neglected: though, I dare ſay, you think it is. 
But there is ſomething in the exterior even of a packet, that 


may pleaſe or Ait and conſequently worth ſome atten- 
tion. 


Lou ſay that your time is very wall employed ; and fo it 5 


K 1 thou oh 
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though as yet only in the outlines, and firſt routine of buſineh 
Fhey are previouſly neceflary to be known; they ſmooth th 
way for parts and dexterity. Buſineſs requires no conjuration 
nor ſupernatural talents, as people unacquainted with it are apt 
to think. Method, diligence, and diſcretion, will carry a mat 
of good ſtrong common ſenſe, much higher than the fineſt party 
without them, can do. Par tegotits, ne&que ſupra, is the trut 
character of a man of buſineſs: but then it implies ready atten 
tion, and no ab/ences ; and a flexibility and verſatility of attets 
tion from one object to another, without being engroſſed by 
any one. 

Be upon your guard againft the day and affectation a 
buſineſs, which young people are apt to fall into, from the pridt 
of being con erned in it young. They look thoughtful, com. 
plain of the weight of buſineſs, throw out myſterious bints, and 
{em big with ferrets which they do not know. Do you, on tht 
contrary never talk of buſineſs, but to thoſe with whom yvu att 
to tranſact it; and learn to ſeem vacurs, and idle when you have 
the moſt bubrieſs. Of all things, the vo/co ſcielts and the pet 
Feri ſtretti, are neceſſary. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCLXVI. 
London, December 30. O S. 1751: 


My Dzar FrizvD, 

HE Parliaments are the courts of juſtice of nne and art 

what our courts of juſtice in Weſtminſter-Hall are ber, 
| They uſed anciently to follow the Court, and adminiſter juſtic 
in the preſence of the King. Philip le Bel firſt fixed it at f. 
Tis, by an edict of 1302. It conſiſted then of but one chambre, 
which was called 1 Chambre des Prelats, moſt of the membeii 
being eccleſiaſties; but the multiplicity of buſineſs made it by 
degrees neceſſary to create ſeveral other chambres : it conſiſt 
now of ſeyen chambre c. | 
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La Grand'- Chambre, which is the higheſourt of Jakes and 
to which appeals lie from the others. 8 TTY 
Les cing Chambres des Enqueter. which are like 0 our Common | 
Pleas, and the Court of Exchequer. | F 
La Tourrielle, which is the Court for criniinal juice, u 46d an 
fwers to our Old Bailey and King Bent. 


There are in all twelve Parliaments i in France: | 
1. Paris. > 5 
2. Toulouſe. f 
3. Grenoble. 
4. Bourdeaux. 
| 5. Dijon. 
6. Rouen. TOES 
7. Aix en Provence. 6 
8. Rennes en Bretagne. N 
9. Pau en N avarre. 
10. Metz. 5 wy 
II. Dole en F canche Comte. | „ 
12. Douay. | | 
 There'are three Conſeils fouvertins, which 1 diaet be cat 
ted Parliaments ; they are thoſe of 2 | 
Pezpignane' „„ R 
Arras. 7 
Allace. 

5 further particulars of the F rench Parliaments, read ber- 
tard de la Rochefawvin des Pariemens de France, and other au- 
thors, who have treated that ſubject conſtitutionally. Bur 
what will be ſtill better, converſe upon it with people of ſenſe 
and knowledge, who will inform you of the particular objects 
of the teveral thambres, and the buſineſſes of the reſpective 
members, as les Preſi idens, les Prefidens a Mortier (theſe laſt ſo 
Glled from their black velvet caps laced w ith gold) les Maitre s 
des Reguetes, les Greffiers le Procureur General, les Avocats 
Cenerduæ, tes  Conſeilters, Dc. The great point in diſpute is con- 

K3 cernipg 
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cerning the power# of the Parliament of Paris, in matters of 
ſtate, and relatively to the Crown. They pretend to the powen 
of the States General of France, when they uſed to be aſſemble 

which I think, they have not been ſinee the reign of Lewis the 

Ulth, in the year 1615.) The Crown denies thoſe pretenſiom 
and conſiders them only as courts of juſtice. Mezeray ſeems th 


de on the fide of the Parliament in. this queſtion, which is very 


well worth your inquiry. But, be that as it will, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris is certainly a very reſpectable body, and much re- 
garded by the whole kingdom. The edicts of the Crown, eſ. 
pecially thoſe for levy ing money on the ſubje ts, ought to be re. 
giſtered in Parliament; I de not tay to have their effect, for the 
Crown would take 3 care of that; but to have a decent ap- 
pearance, and to procure a willing — in the nation, 
And the Crown itlelf abtolute as it is, does not love that ſtrong 
oppoſition, and thoſe gdmirable remonſtrances, which it ſome- 
times meets with from-the Parliaments. Many of thoſe detach» 
ed pieces are very well worth your collecting; and I remember 


a year or two ago, a remonſtrance of the Parliament of Douay, 


upon the ſubject, as I think, of the vingtieme which was, in my 
mind, one ot the fiueſt and muſt moving compoſitions I ever read, 
They owned themſelves, indeed to be flaves, and ſhewed theit 


chains: but- humbly begged of his Majeſty to make-them a lits 
tle lighter and leis galling. - 


The States of France were general aſſemblies of the three | 


ſtates or orders of the kingdom; the. Clergy, the Nobility, a and 
the Tiers Etat, that is, the people. They uſed to be called 20 
gether by the King, upon the moſt important affairs of Rate, like 


our Lords, and Commons in parliament, and our Clergy in cons | 


vocation. -Ovr Parliament is or States, and the French Pats 
liaments are only their courts of juſtice. The nobility confifted 
of all thoſe of noble extraction, whether belonging to the 
ſword, os to the robe; excepting ſuch as were choſks (which 
wmetimes happened) by the tiers etat, as their deputies to the 
States General, The tiers etat was exactly our Houſe of Com- 
mons, that is, the "_— repreſented by deputies of their _ 
chooſing 
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chooſing. Thoſe vrho had the moſt conſiderable places, dans la 


tobe, aſſiſted at thofe aſſemblies, as commiſſioners on the part of | 


the Crown. The States met, for the firft time that I can find 
(1 mean by the name of Jes etats) in the reign of Pharamond} 
124, when they confirmed the Salic law. From that time they 
hive heen very frequently afſembied, ſometimes upon important 
decaſions, as making war and peace, reforming abuſes, &c. 
it other times, upon ſeemingly trifling ones, as coronations, mar- 
tages, Ke. Francis the Firſt aſſembled them, in 1526, to de- 
chre null and void his famous treaty of Madrid, ſigned and 
ſworn to by him, during his captivity there. They grew 


troableſume to the Kings and to their Miniſters, and were but 


ſeldem called, after the power of the crown grew ſtrong ; and 
they have never been heard of fince the year 1615. Richelieu 
came and ſhackled the nation, and en and Lewis the 
MI Vth riveted the ſhackles. 

There ſtiil fubſiſt in ſome proviaces in France which ate cal, 
kd pais d'etats, an humble local imitation, or rather mimicry, 
(the great etats, as in Languedoc, Bretagne, Sc. They meet, 


they werk, they grumble, and Really ſubmit te whatever _ 


King orders. 
Independently of the intrinſic utility of this kind of w 


edge to every man of bulinels, it is a ſhame for any mau to be 
| norant of it, eſpecially relatively to any nn, he ___ been 


| | bog in. Adieu. 


LETTER cclxvn. 
London, January 2. O. &. 132. 


My Dear FrrenD, 
AZINESS of mind, or inattention, are as great enemies. to 


knowledge, as incapacity; for, in truth, what difference is 
there between a man who will not, and a man who cannot be 
informed? This difference only, that the former is juſtly to be 


_ the latter to be . And yet kou many are there, 
very 
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very capable of receiving knowledge, who, from lazineſs, i 
tention, and incuriouſneſs, will not fo much as aſk for it, much 
leſs take the leaſt pains to acquire it? 
| Our young Engliſh travellers generally diſtinguiſh welche i 
by a voluntary privation of all that ufetul knowledge for  whigyÞean! 
they are ſent abroad; and yet; at that age, the moſt uſefyſſpand 
knowledge i is the moſt 5s to be acquired; converſation DeingPppea 
the buok, and the beſt book, in which it is contained. The ecou 
drudgery of dry grammatical learning i is over, and the fruits of A potit 
are mixed with, and adorned by the. flowers of converſation.Þ ice, 
How many of our young men have been a year at Rome, and à fit 
long at Paris, without knowing the meaning and inſtitution d 
the Conclave in the former and of the Parliament in the latter? Ip 
and this merely for want of atking the firſt people they met with - 
in thole ſeveral places, who could at leaſt have given them ſore fa 
ene ral notions of thoſe matters, ; 0 
You will, 1 hope, be wiler, and omit no opportunity (forop- | 
portunities preſent themſelves every hour in che day) of ac- * 
quainting yourſelf with all thoſe political and conſtitutional par- n 
ticulars of the kingdom and government of France. For in- | Ic 
ſtance; when you hear peopie mention /e Ghancelier; or Garde |woul 
des Sceaun, is it any great trouble tor you to aſk, or for others les 
to tell you, what is the nature, the powers, the objects, and the Fnatu 
profits of thoſe two employments, either when joined together, they 
as they often are, or when ie parate, as they are at a the c 
When you hear of a Governeur, a Lieutenant de Roi, 1 Þikſe, 
Commandunt, and au lntendant ot the lame province, is it Bede 
not Natural, is it not becoming, is it not neceilary for a ſtranger Ji pa 
to inquire into their reſpective rights and privileges? And yet Fthe! 
1 dare fay there are very few Engliſhmen who know the differ. in 
ence between the civil department of the Intendant, and the iel 
military powers of the others. When you hear (as I am, pers Jthoſ 
"ſuzded you muſt) every day of the Vingtieme, which 1s one-ant dab] 
and conſequently tive per cent. inquire upon what that Fra 
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tax is laid, whether upon lands, money, merchandize, or upon. | T 


all three; how levied; and what 1s ſuppoſed to produce. When | land 
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uind in books (as you will ſometimes) alluſions to particular 
and cuſtoms, do not reſt till you have traced them up to 
ir ſource. To give you two examples; you will meet in 
ame French comedies, Cri, or Clameur de Haro; aſk what it 
eans, and you will be told that it is a term of the law in Not- 
andy, and means citing, arreſting, or obliging any perſon o 
year in the courts of juſtice, either upon a civil or a criminal 
count ; and that it is derived from a Raoul, which Raoul was 
Kiently Duke of Normandy, and a Prince eminent for his ju- 
ce, infomuch, that when any injuſtice was committed, the 
immediately was venes a Kaoul, a Raoul; which words are 
corrupted and jumbled into hazo. Another, Ls vol dis 
llapon, that is, a certain diſtrict of ground immediately conti- 
quous to the manſion ſeat of a family, and anſwers to what we 
all in Engliſh deme/nes. It is in France computed at about 
1600 feet round the houle, that being ſuppoſed to be the extent 
the capon's flight from /a bafſe cour. This little diſtrict muſt 


Ito along with the manſion ſeat, however the reſt of the eſtate 


my be divided. 8 

do not mean that you ſhould be a French 8 dut 1 
wuld not have you be unacquainted with the general princi- 
ples of their law, in matters that occur every day. Such is the 


e nature of their deſcents; that is, the inheritance of lands; Do 
bey all go to the eldeſt ſon, or are they equally divided among 


tle children of the deceaſed? In England, all lands unſettled 
leſeend to the eldeſt ſon, as heir at law, unleſs otherwiſe diſpo- 
kl of by the father's will; except in the county of Kent, where 


II particular cuſtom prevails, called Gavel Kind: by which, if 


the father dies inteſtate, all his children divide his lands equally 
mong them. In Germany, as you know, all lands that are not 


dess are equally divided among all the children, which ruins 


thoſe families; but all male fiefs of the Empire deſcent} unalie- 
tably to the next male heir, which preſerves thoſe families In 
France, I believe diſſents vary in different provinces. * 

The nature of marriage contracts deſerves inquiry. In Eng- 
lud the general — is, the huſband takes all the wife's 
fortune; 
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i fortune; and, in conſideration of it; ſettles | upon her a proy * 
1 pin. money, as it is called; that is, an annuity during his H fend 
i and a jointure after his death. In: France, it is not ſo, partiaſd it 
larly at Paris; where da commundute des biens is .eſtabliſh$nbon 


.Any married woman at Paris (if you are acquainted with 0 | Sinc 
can inform you of all, thete particulars, 1 an 
Theſe, and other things of the ſame nature, are the uſe Ine e 


and rational objects of the curioſity of a man of ſenſe and bun le: 
neſs. Could they only be attained by laborious reſe arches alan 
folio books, and worm-eaten menuſctipts, I ſhould not won, wi 
at a young'fellow's being ignorant of them; but as they are thn; f 
frequent topics of converiation, and to be busen by a very lf pra 
degree of curioſity, inquiry, and attention, it is unpardon 

not to know them. 

Thus I have given you ſome hints: andy for your inquiring 
Etat de la France, L Almanach Royal, and twenty other ſu 
fuperticial books, will furniſh you with a thoufand more. 4 


profond Jex. | * 
How often, and how juſtly, have I fince aria veglign 
ces of this kind in my youth! And how often have I fince be a 


at great trouble to —_ many things, which I could then haf anne 
learned without any! Save yourſelf now, then, I beg. of 60 pre 
that regret and trouble hereafter. Aſk queſtions, and muff pöfftt 
queſtions; and leave nothing till you are thoroughly informif nere 
of it. Such pertinent queſtions are far from being ill-bred,of it 
troubleſome to thoſe of whom you aſk them: on the contran{ſixee, 
they are a tacit compliment to their knowledge; and ped rerſir 
have a better opinion of a young man, whe they ſee him def ate; 
rous to be informed. card 

I have, by laſt poſt, received your two letters of the iſt al ind. 
5th January, N. S. I am very glad that you have been at the f 
the ſhews at Verſailles: frequent the Courts. I can 'concelfFheen 
the murmurs of the French at the poorneſs of the fire- works, WI The: 
which they thought their King or their country degraded; ; a0d they 
in truth, were. things always as they thould be, when Kinp i « 
give thews, they ought to be magnificent. ä qe 


tha 


1 NW. y 
HT 
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prop [thank you for the Theſe de la Sarbonne, which you intend 
lis li ſend me, and which I am impatient to receive. But pray 
artichid it carefully yourſelf firſt; and inform yourſelf what the 
libahrbonne is, by whom founded, and for what purpoſes. | 
þ onff Since you have time, you have done very weli to take an Ita- 
fn and a German maſter ; but pray take care to leave yourſelf 
lime enough for company ; ; for it is in company only that you 
Wn learn what will be much more uſ ful to you than either I- 
Kilian or German; I mean 13 Politeſſe, les manieres, et les gra» 
lk: without which, as I told you long ago, and I told you wy 
in pi fatica e vana. Adieu. 
7 1 py make my os to Lady Brown. 


*. 


LE CESS: cc ME Tek 


ries . . 1 8 


My Dear FariExo, 


onen to you in my laſt, ſome inquiries inta 
the conſtitution of that famous ſociety the Sorbonne ; but as k 
banſannot wholly truſt to the diligence of thoſe inquiries, I will 
pre you here the outlines of that eſtabliſhment; which may 
Noibly excite you to inform youtſelf of particulars, that you are 
rmmore @ portee to know 4h an I am. N 
che It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, in the year 1256, for 
rah ſhuteen poor ſcholars in divinity ; four of each nation, of the uni- 
epi erüty of which'it made a part; fince that it hath been much 
WE tended and enriched, eſpecially by the liberality and pride of 
'Firdinal Richelieu; who made it a magnificent building for G6x- 
ud. thirty doctors of that ſociety to live in; beſides which, there 
tl ie fix profeſſors and ſchools for divinity. This ſociety hath 
eh been long famons for theological knowledge and exercitations- 
5 N There unintelligible points are debated with paſſion, though 
bey can never be determined by reaſon. Logical ſubtilties 
ap | common ſenſe at defiance ; and myſtical refinements disfi- 
1 due and Gif Veit the native 1 and — of true natu- 
N | ra 
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the degree of regard, or rather ſubmiſſian, which the Soverei 
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ral religion; wild imaginations form fyſtems, which weak min ER 
adopt implicitly, and which ſenſe and reaſon oppoſe in vain qo 

their voice is not ſtrong enough to be heard in ſchools of divi ' 
ty. Political views are by nv means neglected in thoſe ſacn . 
places; and queſtions are agitated and deeided, ace 


is pleaſed to ſhew the Church. Is the King a flave to J. * 


Church, though a tyrant to the Laiety? The leaft reliftanee! knig 
bis will ſhall be declared damnable. But if he will not acknon#0y 
ledge the ſuperiority of their ſpiritual over his temporal, nor i io le 


ven admit their 7mperium in imperio, which is the leaſt he wi I that 


compound for, it becomes meritorious not only to reſiſt, hut iſ tex t 


depoſe him, And I ſuppoſe, that the bold propoſitions in th} les, 


Theſis you mention, are a en for the valuation of les bin Bob: 
du Clerge, | a conſt 

I would adviſe yon, by all means, to attend two or * the ( 
their public diſputations, in order to be informed both of the vas 
manner and the ſubſtance of thoſe ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pull ive ) 
remember to go to all ſuch kind of things. Do not put it off, uf bliſh 
one is too apt to do things which one Knows can be done vveny ind 
day, or any day: for one afterwards repents extremely, whe It 
too late, the not having done them. Letten 

But there is another (ſo called) religious lociety, of whidh] ciple 
the minnteſt circumſtance deſerves attention, and furniſhes ga rde 
matter for uſeful reflections. You eaſily gueſs that I mean tief tithe 
ſociety of Jes R. R. P. P. Yefuites, eſtabliſhed but in the pe in th 
1540, by a Bull of Pape Paul III. Its progreſs, and I may fy fore 
its victories, were more rapid than thoſe of the Romans; Print 
within the ſame century it governed all Europe; and in the nent (ang 
it extended its influence over the whole world. Its founder WJ gua; 
an abandoned profligate Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyola; wo] crow 
in the year 1521, being wounded in the leg at the fiege of F ill t 
pelona, went mad from the ſmart of his wound, the reproach#} gula 


of his conſcience, and his confinzment,: during which he real they 
the lives of the Saints, Conſciouſneſs of guilt, a fiery tempe] T 


and 2 wild imagination, the common ingredients en irſt, 
* 
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;{mde this madman devote himſelf to the particular ſervice of 
Ide Virgin Mary; whoſe knight-errant he declared himſelf, in 
he very ſame form in which the old knights errant in romances 
Juſed to declare themſelves the knights and champions of certain 
Jeautiful and incomparable princefles, whom ſometimes they 

Jad, but oftener had not ſeen. For Dulcinea del Toboſo was by 

n means the firſt Princeſs, whom her faithful and valorous 

cet knight had never ſeen in his life. The enthuſiaſt went to the 

ad Holy Land, from whence he returned to Spain, where he began 
or ef te learn Latin and Philoſophy at three and-thirty years old, fo 
¶ dat no doubt but he made a great progreſs in both. The bet- 
ut ul ter to carry on his mad and wicked deſigns, he choſe four Diſci- 

| thi) ples, or rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, viz. Laynes, Salmeron, 

bien Bobadilla, and Rodriguez. He then compoſagl the rules and 
conſtitutions of his Order; which, in the year 1547, was called 

e of the Order of Jeſuits, from the church of Jeſus in Rome, which 

* the} vas given them. Ignatius died in 1550, aged ſixty-five, thirty- 

Pry] ive years after his converſion, and ſixteen years after the eſta- 

u biſhment of his ſociety. He was canonized in the year 160g, 

ven ind is doubtleſs now a ſaint in heaven. | 

rhe} If the religious and moral principles of this ſociety are to be 
| teſted, as they juſtly are; the wiſdom of their political prin- 

hell ciples is as juſtly to be admired: Suſpected, collectively as an 

en Order, of the greateſt crimes, and convicted of many, they have 

"th either eſcaped puniſhment, or triumphed after it; as in France, 

yet] 'n the reign of Henry IV. They have, directly or indirectly, 

wi} corerned the conſciences and the councils of all the Cathohc 
nf Princes in Europe; they almoſt governed China in the reign of 
net] ang. ghi; and they are now actually in poſſeſſion of the Para- 
wh gay in America, pretending, but paying ne obedience to the 
of crown of Spain. As a collective body they are deteſted even by 
ah al the Catholics, not excepting the clergy both ſecular and re- 

mlar; and vet, as individuals, they are loved, reſpected, n 

they govern wherever they are. 

Two things, I believe, chiefly contribute to their ſucceſs, The 
ir, that paſſive, implicit, unlimited obedience to their General 
Yor. III. I (wha 
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(who always refides at Rome) and to the Superiors of their ſe. 
veral houſes, appointed by him. This obedience is obſerved by 
them all, to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; and, I believe, there ii 
no one ſociety in the world, of which ſo many individuals facri. 
fice their private intereſt to the general one of the ſociety itſelf 
The ſecond is, the education of youth, which they have in 1 
manner engroſſed: there they give the firſt, and the firſt are the 
jaſting impreſſions; thoſe impreſſions are always calculated w 
be favourable to the ſociety. I have known many Catholicy, e. 
ducated by the Jefuits, who, though they deteſted the ſociety 


from reaſon and knowledge, have always remained attached tf 


it, from habit and pre judice. The Jeſuits know, better than anj 
ſet of people in the world, the importance of the art of pleaſing 
and ſtudy it mote: they become all things to all men, in arde 
ts gain, not a few, but many. In Aſia, Africa, and Americy 
they become more than half Pagans, in order to convert the 
Pagans to be lefs than half Chriſtians. In private families, they 
begin by inſinuating themſelves as friends, they grow to be fr 
vourites, and they end directors. Their manners are not like 
thoſe of apy other Regulars in the world, but gentle, polite, and 
engaging, They are all carefully bred up to that particulir 


deſtination, to which they ſeem to have a natural turn; ff 


which reaſon one ſees moſt Jeſuits excel in ſome particul 


thing. They even breed up ſome for martyrdom, in caſe 9 


need; as the Superior of a Jeſuit ſeminary at Rome told Lon 
Bolingbroke: Ez abbramo, auche martiri per il martirio, | bi; 
and. | | : 
Inform yourſelf minntely of every thing concerning this exm 
ordinary eſtabliſhment: go into their houſes, get acquaint 
with individuals, hear ſome of them preach. The fineſt preack 
er I ever heard in my life is le Perre Neufwille, who, I belies 
preaches ſtill at Paris, and is ſo much in the beſt company, thi 


Fou may eaſily get perſonally acquainted with him. 


If you would know their morate, read Paſchal's Lettres Pre 


oraciales, in which it is very truly diſplayed from their own wi 


tings. 


Ups 


Ups 
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Upon the whole, this is certain, that a ſociety; of which ſo 
little good is ſaid, and ſo much ill believed, and that Kill not on- 
ut 1; ſubſiſts, but flouriſhes, muſt be a very able one. It is always 


| mentioned as a proof of the ſuperior abilities of the Cardinal 
' Richelieu, that, though hated by all the nations, and ſtill more 


o by his maſter, he kept his power in ſpite of both. 
I would earneſtly with you to do every thing. now, which I 


| with that J had done at your age, and did not do. Every coun- 


try has its Perlite which one can be much better informed 
of during one's reſidence there, than by reading all the books in 
the world afterwards. While you are in Catholic countries, in- 
form yourſelf of all the forms and ceremonies of that tawdry 
church ; fee their convents, both of men and women, know 
their ſeveral rules and orders, attend their moſt remarkable cere.. 
monies; have their ternis of art explained to you, their zzerce, 
ſexte, nones, matines, vepres, complics ; their breviares, roſuires, 
beures, chaplets, agnus, Oc. things that many people talk of 
from habit, though few know the true meaning of any one of 
them. Converſe with, and ſtudy the characters of ſome of thoſe 
incarcerated enthuſiaſts. Frequent ſome parlors, and ſee the 


air and manners of thoſe Recluſe, who are a diitinct nation 


themſelves, and like no other. 

I dined yeſterday with Mrs F-, her mother and huſ- 
band. He is an athletic Hibernian, handſome in his perſon, but 
exceſſively aukward and vulgar in his air and manner. She in- 
quired much after you, and, I thought with intereſt, I anſwer- 
ed her as a Mexæano ſhould do: Et je pronai votret . ot 
ws ſorns, et vos ſoupirs. 

When you meet with-any Britiſh returning to their own coun- 
try, pray ſend me by them any little brochures, fuctums, theſes, 
vic. qui font du bruit o du plaijir a Paris. Adieu, child. 
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My DEAR FRIEND, | : plac 


JE you ſeen the rew tragedy of Varon &, and what 
you think of it? Let me know, for I am Sd to fo 


my taſte upon yours. I hear that the fituations ard inciden 
are well brought on, and the cataſtrophe unexpected and: ſurph Fre: 
ſing, but the verſes bad. I ſuppoſe it is the ſubject of all ti ima 
converſation: at Paris, where both women and men are judgiſ of a 
and critics of all ſuch performances: ſuch converſations, tall rage 
both form and improve the taſte and whet the judgment, u ſhou 
ſurely preferable to the converſations of our mixed compan lect 
here; which, if they happen to riſe above bragg and whitt, iu eco 
fallibly {top ſhort-of every thing either pleaſing or inſtructive. If ents 
take the reaſon of this to be, that (as women generally give tf of ſe 
tone to the converſation) our Engliſh women are not near | fon 

well informed and cultivated as the French; beſides that tht k 
are naturally more ſerious and ſilent. T 
I could wiſh there were a treaty made be tween the Frend fee 


and the Enplith theatres, in which both parties ſhould make coy Tra 
ſiderable conceſſions. The Engliſh ovght to give up their notoſ the 
rious violations of all the unities; and all their maflacres, tach fort 


dead bodies, and mangled carcafes, which they ſo frequently er And 


hibit upon their ſtage. Ihe French ſhould engage to have mot thyr 

action, and leſs declamation ; and not to cram and crowd thing dre 
to an a degree of impolibilicy. irom a too ſcrupulous adde. I. 
rence to the unities. The Engliſh ſhould reſtrain the licentiou. com 


neſs of their poets, and the French enlarge the liberties of the pea 


their poets are the greateſt ſaves in their country, and that 51 itio 
Dold word: ours are the moſt tumultuous ſubjects in England wou 
and that is ſaying a good deal. Under ſuch regulations, W Con 


* Written by the Ficomte de Grave; and at that time the ꝶ. ſelf 
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ner al 8 ot converſation at Paris. 
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[night hope to ſee a play, in which one ſhould not be lulled to 
leep by the length of a monotonical declamation, nor frightened 
und ſhocked by the barbarity of the action. The unity of time 
extended occaſionally to three or four days, and the unity of 
place broken into, as far as the ſame ſtreet, or ſometimes the 


fame town; both which, I will affirm, are as is probable, as four- 
and- ny hours, and the ſame room. 
More indulgence too, in my mind, ſhould be ſhewn, than the 


ff French are willing to allow, to bright thoughts, and to ſhining 


mages; for TEES T confeſs, it is not very natural for a Hero 
of a Princefs to ſay fine things in all the violence of grief, love, 
age, &c. yet, I can as well ſuppoſe that, as I can that they 
ſhould talk to themſelves for half an hour which they mult 
neceſſarily do, or no tragedy could be carried on, unleſs they had 
recourſe to a much greater abſurdity, the choruſles of the anci- 
ents. 5 is of a nature, that o one muſt ſee it with a degree 


anther than the French do. 

Tragedy muſt be ſomething bigger than life, or it would not 
ect us. In Nature the moſt violent paſſions are filent; in 
Tragedy they muſt ſpeak, and ſpeak with dignity too. Hence 
the neceſſity of their being written in verſe, and, unfortunately 
for the French, from the weakneſs of their language in rhymes» 
And for the ſame reaſon, Cato, the Stoic, expiring at Utica, 
thymes maſculine and feminine, at Paris; and fetches his laſt 
dreath at London, in moſt harmonious and correct blank verſe. 

It is quite otherwiſe with Comedy, which ſhould be mere 
common life, and not one jot bigger. Every character ſhould 
peak upon the ſtage, not only what it would utter in the ſitu- 
ition there repreſented, but in the ſame manner in which it 
would expreſs it. For which reaſon I cannot allow rhymes in 
Comedy, unleſs they were put into the mouth, and came out of 
the mouth of a mad poet. But it is impoſſible to deceive one's 
ſelf * (nor is it the leaſt neceſſary in Comedy) to ſuppoſe 

L3 a dyll 
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a dull rogue of an uſurer cheating, or gros Jean blund lit. 
the fineſt rhymes in the world. ng [: 
As for Operas, they are eſſentially too abſurd and extravyſ ext 
gant to mention: I look upon them as a magic ſcene, contrivel v0 
to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, at the expence of the under. jon 
ſtanding; and I conſider ſinging, rhyming, and chiming Heroez convi 
and Princeſſes, and Philoſophers, as I do the hills, the trees, the... 1 
birds, and the beaſts, who amicably joined in one common By 
country dance, to the irreſiſtable tune of Orpheus? lyre. When bet w 
ever I go to an Opera, I leave my ſenſe and reaſon at the dont fairs 
with my half gyiaea, and deliver myſelf up to my eyes and mf Arch 
. if thi 
Thus I have made you my poetical confeſſion; in which I}, tory « 
have acknowledged as many fins againſt the eſtabliſhed taſte in m. 
both countries, as a frank heretic could have owned againſt theft th. 
eſtabliſhed church in either; but I am now priyileged by u adiet 
age to taſte and think for myfelf, and not to care what other 
people think of me in thoſe reſpects; an advantage which youti 
among its many advantages, hath not. It muſt occaſjonaly 
and rand conform, to a certain degree, to eſtabliſhes taſtes 
faſhions, and deciſions. A young man may, with a becoming 
mode ſty. diſſent, in private companies, from public epinions and} M. 
prejudices: but he muſt not attack them with warmth, nor m. VO 
giſterially ſet up his own ſentiments againſt them. Endeavou ” \ 
to hear and know all opinions; receive them with complay beau! 
ſance, form your own with coolneſs, and give it with modeſty, ] kill, 
I have received a letter from Sir John Lambert, in which If that | 
requeſts me to uſe my intereſt to procure him the remittanced judgi 
Mr Spencer's money, when he goes abroad ; and alſo deſires uf if you 
know to whoſe account he is to place the poſtage of my lettev Har 
J do not trouble him with a letter in anſwer, fince you can ent den- 
cute the commiſſion. Pray make my compliments to him, an edly | 
aſſure him, that Iwill do all T can to procure him Mr Spencer) Bu 
buſineſs; but that his moſt effectual way will be by Mefis | quelti 
Hoare, LOL are Mr Spencer's caſhiers, and who will undoubtr | Cleo 
ediy, have their choice upon whom they will give him his cre | fall 


dit 
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28 ufjit, As for the poſtage of the letters, your purſe and mine be- 

| 118 pretty near the lame, do you pay it, over and above your 

bert draught. 

in Your relations, the Princes B * * * * will ſoon be with 
der on at Paris: for they leave London this week: WN you 
roehſconverſe with them, I deſire it may be in Italian; that language 
the not being yet familiar enough to you. 
mo By our printed papers, there ſeems to be a ſort of compromiſe 
zen zetween the King and the Parliament, with regard to the al- 
dog fairs of the hoſpitals, by taking them out of the hands of the 
a Archbiſhop of Paris, and placing them in Monſieur d'Argenſo's: 
if this be true, that compromiſe, as it is called, is clearly a vie- 
h tory on the ſide of the Court, and a defeat on the part of the Par- 
U liament ; for if the Parliament had a right, they had it as much 
tleſdo the excluſion of Monſieur d*Argenſon as of the Archbithop. 


1 Adieu. 

er "> 

p LETTER CCLXX. 

iy | 

(5 Ws | London, February 6. O. S. 1752. 


. Mr Dzar Fa II Np, 

VOR criticiſm of Varon is ſtrictly juſt: but, in tiuth. ſevere, 
of” You French_critics. ſeek for a fault as eagerly as I do for a 
WE beauty : you conſider things in the worſt light, to ſhew your 
« | Fill, at the expence of your pleaſure; I view them in the beſt 
FF that I may have more pleaſure, though at the expence of my 
af judgment. A trompeur trompeur et demi is prettily ſaid ; and, 
it you pleaſe, you may call Varoz, un Normand, and Softrate, un 
Wt Hanceau, qui vant un Normand et demi; and, conſidering the 
Lbeonement in the light of trick upon trick, it would undoubt- 
edly be below the dignity of the buſkin, and fitter for the ſock. 
but let us ſee if we cannot bring off the author. The great 
Iqeſtion, upon which all turns, is to diſcover and aſcertain who 

| Ceonice really is. There are doubts concerning her erat; bow 

| all they be cleared? Had the truth been extorted from Varon 

L 4 | (who 
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(who alone knew) by the rack, it would have been a true tra. 


gical denouement. But that would probably not have done 


with Varon, who is repreſented as a bold, determined, wicked, 


and at that time deſperate fellow; for he was in the hands of u 


enemy, who he knew could not hte for him, with common pru. 
deice or lafety. The rack would therefore have extorted m 
truth mom him; but he would have died enjoying the doubts 
his enemies, ws the confuſion that muſt neceſſarily attend thoſe 
doubts. A ſtratagem is therefore thought of, to diſcover what 
force and terror could not, and the ſtratagem ſuch as no King a 
Miniſter would diſdain, to get at an important diſcovery. I 
you call that ſtratagem 4 tickt, you vilify it, and make it comi- 
cal; but call that trick a fratagem, or a meaſure, and you dig. 
nify it up to tragedy; fo frequently do ridicule or dignity turn 
upon one ſingle word. It is commonly ſaid, and more particu- 
larly by Lord Shafteſbury, that ridicule is the beſt teſt of truth; 
for that it will not ſtick where it is not juſt. I deny it. A truth 
learned in a certain light, and attacked in certain words, by 
men of wit and humour, may, and often doth, become ridicy- 
lous, at leaſt ſo far, that the truth is only remembered and re. 
peated for the ſake of the ridicule. The overturn of Mary d 
Medicis into a river, where ſhe was half drowned, would nevet 
have been remembered, if Madame de Vernueil, who ſaw it, 
had not ſaid a Reine buit. Pleaſure or malignity often give 
ridicule a weight, which it does not deſerve. The verlification, 
I muſt confeſs, is too much neglected, and too often bad: but, 


upon the whole, I read the play with pleaſure. 


If there is but a great deal of wit and character in your neu 


| comedy, I will readily compound for its having little or no plot. 
I chiefly mind dialogue and character in comedies. Let dul 


critics feed upon the carcaſes of plays; give me the taſte and 
the dreſſing. 

I am very glad you went to Verſailles, to ſee the ceremony 
of creating the Prince de Condè, Chevalier de POrdre ; and! 
do not doubt but that, upon this occaſion, you informed yourſelf 
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thoroughly of the inſtitution and rules of that Order. If you 
did, 


>. 
And Fr 
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did, you were certainly told, it was inſtituted by Henry III. im- 
mediately after his return, or rather his flight from Poland; he 
took the hint of it at Venice, where he had ſeen the original 
manuſcript of an Order of the St Eſprit, ou droit defir, which 
had been inſtituted in 1352, by Louis d'Anjou, King of Jeruſa- 
lem and Sicily, and huſband to Jane Queen of Naples, Counteſs 
f of Provence. This Order was under the protection of St Nicho- 
| las de Bari, whoſe image hung to the collar. Heary III. found 
the Order of St Michael proſtituted and degraded, during the ci- 
vil wars; he therefore joined it to his new Order of the St Eſprit 
and gave them both together; for which reaſon every knight of 
the St Eſprit is no called Chevalier des Ordres du $01. The 
number of the knights hath been different, but is now fixed to 
one hundred, exclufive of the Sovereign. There are many Of- 
ficers who wear the ribband of this Order, like the other 
knights; and what is very ſingular is, that theſe officers fre- 
quently fell their employments, but obtain leave to wear the 
blue ribband ſtill, though the purchaſers of thoſe offices wear it 
alſo, 

As you will have been a great while in France, people will 
expect that you ſhould be au fait of all theſe ſort of things rela- 
tive to that country. But the hiſtory of all the Orders of all 
countries is well worth your knowledge; the ſubject occurs of- 
ten, and one ſhould not be ignorant of it, for fear of ſome ſuch 
accident as happened to a ſolid Dane at Paris, who, upon ſeeing 
POrdre du St Eſprit, ſaid, Notre St Eſprit chez nous &eft un E- 
liphant. Almoſt all the Princes in Germany have their Orders 
too, not dated, indeed, from any important events, or directed to 
any great object, but becauſe they will have Orders, to ſhew 
that they may; as ſome of them, who have the u, cudendæ mo- 
netæ, borrow ten ſhillings worth of gold to coin a ducat. How- 
ever, wherever you meet with them, inform yourſelf, and mi- 
nute down a ſhort account of them; they take in all the co- 
urs of Sic Ifaac Newtos's priſms. N. B. ts YOu inquixe a- 
bout them, do not leem to . 

Ptkauk you for ic Mnugnent de N — nc l Arche neue; 
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it is very well drawn, and becoming an Archbiſhop. But pri 
do not loſe fight of a much more important object, I meanthe 


Let 


political diſputes between the King and the Parliament, dl 


the King and the Clergy ; they ſeem both to be patching up; 


however, get the whole clue to them, as far as they have gone, 

I received a letter yeſterday from Madame Monconſeil, who 
aſſures me you have gained ground du cote des manieres, and 
that ſhe looks ppon you to be Plus qu'a moitie chemin. I an 
very glad to hear this, becauſe, if you are got above half way d 
your journey, ſurely you you will finiſh it, and not faint in the 
courſe. Why do you think I, have this affair ſo extremely at 
heart, and why do I repeat it ſo often? Js it for your ſake, or fu 
mine? You can immediately anſwer yourſelf that queſtion; 
you certain have, I cannot poſſibly haye any intereſt in it: 
if then jou will allow me, as I believe you may, to be a judged 
what is uſeful and neceſſary to you, you muſt, in con!equence, 
be convinced of the infinite i importance of a point, which I "take 
ſo much pains to inculcate. 

I hear that the new Duke of Orleans a remercie Monfieur dt 
Metfort, and I believe, pas /ans raiſen, having bad obligations 
to him; mus id ne Pa pas remercie en mari poli, but rather 
roughly. 4? faut gre ce foit un bourru. I am told too, that 
| people get bits of his father's rags, by way of relics; I wiſh them 
joy, they will do them a great deal of good. See from hence 
what Meakneſſes human nature is capable of, and make allow 
anc®s for juch in ail your plans and reaſonings. Study the char 
r:Rers of the people you have to do with, and know w hat they 
are, inſtead ef thinking them what they ſhould be; addreÞ 


yourſeit generally to the ſenſes, to the heart, and to me weak* 


neſſes of mankind, but very rarely to their reaſon, 
Good night, or good morrow to you, accord! ng to the time 
chat you ſhall receive this letter from Youts, 
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LETTER CCLXXI. 
London, February 14. O. S. 1752. 


My Dear FRIEND, | | 
IN a month's time, I believe I ſhall have the pleaſure of ſend- 

ing you, and you will have the pleaſure of reading, a work of 
Lord Bolingbroke's, in two volumes octavo, zpox the ufe of Hi- 
1% /; in ſeveral letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Cornbury. It 
now put into the preſs. It is hard to determine whether this 
work will inſtruct or pleaſe moſt : the moſt material hiſtorical 
facts, from the great æra of the treaty of Munſter, are touched 
upon, accompanied by the moſt ſolid reflections and adorned by 
all that elegancy of ſtyle, which was peculiar to himſelf, aud in 
which, if Cicero equals, he certainly does not exceed him; but 
every other writer falls ſhart of him. I would adviſe you almoſt 
to get this book by heat. I think you have a turn to hiſtory, 
jou love it, and have a memory to retain it; this book will 
teach you the proper uſe of it. Some people load their memo- 
ries, indiſcriminately, with hiſtorical facts, as ochers do their 
tomachs with food; and bring out the one, and bring up the 
ther, entirely crude and indigeſted. You will find in Lord Be- 


lingbroke's book, an infallible ec ific againſt that epidemical 
complaint *. 3 1 . 
remember a gentleman, who had read Hiſtory in this 
thoughtleſs and undiſtinguiſhing manner, and who, having tra” 
velled, had gone through the Valteline: He told me that it was 


2 miſerable poor country, and therefore it was, furely, a great 


error in Cardinal Richelieu to make ſuch a rout, and put France 
to ſv much expence about it. Had my friend read Hiſtory as 


* We cannot but obſerve with pleaſure, that at this time 


Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophical Works had not appeared; 


which accounts for Lord Cheſterfield's recommending to his Son, 
in this as well as in ſome foregoing paſſages, the ſtudy of Lord 
bolingbroke's writings. 

Ls he 


\ 
one 
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he ought to have done, he would ha ve known that the great ob. 
ject of that great Miniſter was to reduce the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria; and, in order to that; to cut off, as much as he 
could, the compmunicnticn between the ſeveral parts of their 


then extenſive dominions ; which reflections would have juſti. 


fied the Cardinal to him, in the affair of the Valteline. Butit 


was eaſier to him to remember facts, than to combine and . 


ect. | | 

One obſervation, I hope, you will make in reading Hiſtory) 
for it is an obvious and a true one. It is, That more people 
have made great figures, and great fortunes in Courts, by thel 
exterior accompliſhments, than by their interior qualifications 
Their engaging addreſs, the politeneſs of their manners, their 
air, their turn, hath almoſt always La ved the way for their ſupe- 
Tior abilities, if they have ſuch, to exert themſelves. They have 
been Favourites before they have been Miniſters. In Courts, a 
univerſal gentleneſs and douceur dans les manieres is moſt able. 
Jutely neceſſary: an offended fool, or a flighted valet de cham 
dre, may, very poſſibly, do you more hurt at Court, than ten men 
of merit can do you good. Fools, and low people, are always 
zealous of their dignity ; and never forget nor forgive what they 
reckon a flight. On the other hand, they take civility, and 
little attention, as a favour; remember, and acknowledge it: 
this, in my mind, is buying thew cheap, and therefore they are 
wor th buying. The Prince himſelf, who is rarely the ſhining 
genius of his Court, eſteems you only by hearſay, but likes you 
by his ſenſes; that is, from your air, your politeneſs, and your 
manner of addreſling him, of which alone he is a judge. There 
3» a Court garment, as well as a wedding garment, without 
which you will not be received. That garment is the volte 
ſeioelo; au impoſing air, an elegant politeneſs, eaſy and enga- 
ging manncis, univerſal attention, and inſinuating gen:lenels 
Ad all thoic ye xe /oais u that compoſe the Grace. 

Tam this womeut difagrecably interrupted by a letter; not 


foi you, as 1 expected, but from a friend of yours at Paris, why 


14-101mMs me, that you have a fever, which confines you at bom: 
| Sine 


varie ties of companies; the only way of knowing the world; e- 
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Since you have a fever, I am glad you have prudence enough 
with it to ſtay at home, and take care of yaurſelf; a little more 
prudence might probably have prevented it. Your blood 15 
young, and conſequently hot ; and you naturally make a great 
deal, by your good ſtomach, and good digeſtion; you ſhould 
therefore neceflarily attenuate and cool it, from time to time, 
by gentle purges, or by a very low diet, for two or three days 
together, if you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, who was a ve- 
ry great phyſician, in both ſenſes of the word, hath this aphoriſm, 
in his Eflay upon Health, Nihil magis ad ſanitatem tribuit quam 
crebræ et domeſtice purgationes. By domeſtica, he means thoſe 
imple uncompounded purgatives, which every body can admi- 
niſter to themſelves ; ſuch as ſenna-tea ſtewed prunes and ſen- 
na, che wing a little thinbard; or diflolving an ounce and a half i | | \- 
of manna in fair water, with the juice of half a lemon to make it | 4 
palatable. Such gentle and unconfining evacuations would cer- 
tainly pre vent thoſe feveriſh attacks, to which every —_ at 
your age is ſubject. 

By the way, I do defire, and inſiſt, that whenever, from any 
ind ĩſpoſition, you are not able to write to me upon the fixed 
days, Chriſtian ſhall; and give me a true account how you are. 
Ido not expect from him the Ciceronian epiſtolary ſtyle ; but I 
will content myſelf with the Swiſs ſimplicity and truth. | 

I hope you extend your acquaintance at Paris, and frequent. 
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very ſet of company differs in ſome particulars from another; 
and a man of buſineſs muſt, in the courſe of his life, have to do 
with all ſorts. It is a very great advantage to know the lan- 
guages of the ſeveral countries one travels in; and different 
companies may, in ſome degree, be conſidered as different eoun- 
tries: each has its diſtinctive language, cuſtoms, and manners: 
know them all, and you will wonder at none. 

Adieu, child. Take care of; our health, there are no WY 
lures Without it. , 


LET- 


What! would you have him perfect? I anſwer, Why not? 


2 
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LETTER CCLXSII. 


London, February 20. C. S. 1754, 


My Dax FRIEND, | 
N all ſyſtems whatſoever, whether of religion, government, 
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moſt 
ver h 


morals, &c. perfection is the object always propoſed, thoughſhim | 


_ poſſibly unattainable; hitherto at leaſt, certainly unattained, 
However, thoſe who aim carefully at the mark itſelf, will un. 
queſtionably come nearer it, than thoſe who from deſpair, 
negligence, or indolence, leave to chance the work of {ktiil. Thus 
maxim holds equally true in common life; thoſe who aim at per. 
fection, will come infinitely nearer it, than thoſe deiponding, 
or indolent ſpirits, who fooliſhly ſay to themſelves, Nobody is 
perfect; perfection is unattainable; to attempt it is chimeti- 
cal; I ſhall do as well as others; why then ſhould I give myſelt 
trouble to be what I never can, and what, according to the com- 
mon courſe of things, I need not be perfect ? | 
TI am very {ute that I need not point out to you the weakneſs 
and the folly of this reaſoning, if it deſerves the name of reaſon- 
ing. It would diſcourage, and put a ſtop to the exertion of any 
one of our faculties. On the contrary, a man of ſenſe and ſpi- 
rit ſays to himſelf, Though the point of perfection may (confi- 
dering the imperfection of eur nature) be uoattainable, my care, 
my endeavours, my attention, ſhall not be wanting to get as neat 
it as I can. I will approach it every day; poſſibly I may arrive 
at it at laſt; at leaſt, (what I am ſure is in my own power) 
will not be diſtanced. Many fools (ſpeaking of you) ſay to me, 


What hurt would it do him or me? O but that is impoſſible, ſay 
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they. I reply, I am not ſure of that: perfection in the abſtract, 
I admit to be unattainable ; but what is commonly called per- 
fection in a character, I maintain to be attainable, and not only 
that, but in every man's power. He hath, continue they, A 
good head, a good heart, a good fand of knowledge, which will 
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increaſe daily; what would you have more? Why, I would 
have every thing more that can adorn and complete a charac. 
ter. Will it do his head, his heart, or his knowled ge, any harm, 
to have the utmoſt delicacy of manners, the moſt ſhining advan- 
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moſt engaging graces? But as he is, ſay they, he is loved where. 
er he is known. I am very glad of it, (ay I; but I would have 
hm be liked before he is known,, and loves afterwards. 1 
would have him, by his firſt abord and addreſs, make people wiſh 
to know him, and inclined to love him: he will ſave a great 
deal of of time by it. Indeed, reply they, you are too nice, too 
exact, and lay tov much ſtreſs upon things that are of very little 
conſequence. Indeed, rejoin I, you know very little of the na- 
ture of mankind, it you take thoſe things to be of little conſe- 
quence: one cannot be too attentive to them; it is they that al- 
ways engage the heart, of which the underſtanding 1s commonly 
the bubble. And I would much rather that he erred in a point 
a grammar, of hiſtory, of philoſophy, &c. than in a point of 
manners and addreſs. But confider, he is very young; all this 
vill come in time. I hope ſo ; but that time muſt be while he 
8 young, or it will never be at all: the right pli muſt be taken 
young, or it will never be eaſy, nor ſeem natural. Come, come, 
lay they (ſubſtitutin g, as is frequently done, aflertzon inſtead of 
ugument) depend upon it he will do very well; and you have 
great deal of reaſon to be ſatisfied with him, I hope; and ba. 
leve he will do well, but I would have him do better than well. 
lam very well pleaſed with him, but I would be more, I w ould 
be proud of him. I would have him have luſtre as well as 
weight. Did you ever know any body that re- united all theſe 
talents ? Yes, I did; Lord Bolingbroke joineg all the politeneſs, 
the manners, and the graces of a Cpurtier, to the ſolidity of a 
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; and pray what ſhould hinder my boy from being ſo too, if 


[ 


Stateſman, and to the learning of a Pedant. He was ohh, ho- 


be hath, as I think he hath, all the other qualifications that you 
allow him? Nothing can hinder him, but neglect of, or inatten- 


tion to thols objects, which his own good ſenſe mult tell him 
are 
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are of infinite conſequence to him, and which therefore 1 e mai 
not ſuppoſe him capable of either neglecting or deſpiſing. equa 

This (to tell you the whole truth) is the reſult of a cont, inq 
verſy that paſſed yeſterday, between Lady Hervey and my d 
upon your ſubject, and almoſt in the very words. I ſubmit ings : 
deciſion of it to yourſelf; let your own good ſenſe determines om th 
and make you act in conſequence of that determination. Tikit m 
receipt to make this compoſition 1 is ſhort and infallivle ; herefify th 
give it you. Kno; 

Take variety of the beſt company, wherever you are; be nem a 
nutely attentive to every word and action; imitate eſpe Wy 
ly thoſe whom you obſerve to be diſtinguiſhed and conſidenfhriou: 
for any one accompliſhment ; then mix all thoſe ſeveral accothr co 
pliſhments together, and ſerve them up yourſelf to others. ite in 

I hope your fair, or rather your brown American is well. þ ſon 
hear that ſhe makes very handſome preſents, if ſhe is not ſo heſu m 
ſelf. I am told, there are people at Paris who expect from tler, 
ſecret connection, to ſee in time a volume of letters, ſuperiorthek tl 
Madame de Graffigny' s Peruvian ones; I lay i in my claim to Wd i 
of the firſt copies. Treat 

Francis's Cenie * hath been acted twice, with moſt univerliþyrigx 
applauſe ; to-night is his third night, and I am going to it. 
did not think it would have ſucceeded ſo well, conſidering bo 
long our Britiſh audiences have been accuſtomed to murda * 
racks, and poiſon, in every tragedy; but it affected the hewhy m 
ſo much, that it triumphed over habit and prejudice. All tit p. 
women 2 and all the men were moved. The prologuſhr th. 
which is 2 very good one, was made entirely by Garrick. Tl. 
epilogue 1 is old Cibbers ; but corrected, though not enough, any 
Francis. He will get a great deal of money by it; and, conlthitq e 
quently, be better able to f 0G you ſixpence, upon any cmelſyery 
gency. ther 

The Parlininent of Paris, I find by the newſpapers, has as 
carried its point, concerning the hoſpitals; and though tae 1.10 
hath given up the Archbiſhop, yet, as he has put them unde 

* Francis“ Eag: nia. 
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"y management and direction du Grand Conſeil, the Parliament 
equally out of the queſtion. This will naturally put you up- 
Ine, inquiring into the conſtitution of the Grand Conſeil, You 
Mein, doubtleſs, inform yourſelf, who it is compoſed of, what 
it tings are de ſon reſort, whether or not there lies an appeal 
ine om thence to any other place; and of all other particulars, 
ut may give you a clear notion of this aſſembly. There are 
jero three or four other Conſeils in France, of which you ought 
know the conſtitution, and the objects: I dare ſay you do know 
e ſem already; but if you do not, loſe no time in informing your- 
Min. Theſe things, as I have often told you, are beſt learned in 
den&irious French companies; but in no Engliſh ones: for none of 
coltir countrymen trouble their heads about them. To uſe a very 
ite image, collect, like the bee, your ſtore from every quarter. 

L h ſome companies parmi les fermiers generaux nommement) 
beſou may, by proper inquiries, get a general knowledge, at leaft, 
tut les affairs des finances. When you are with des gens de robe, 
Tick them with regard to the conſtitution, and civil government, 
had fic de caterir. This ſhews you the advantage of keeping a 
Freat deal of different French company; an advantage much ſu- 
MBerior to any that you can poſlibly receive from loitering and 
untering away evenings in any Engliſh company at Paris, not 
hofften excepting Lord A *# # * s, Love of eaſe, and fear of 
Feltraint, (to both which I doubt you are, for a young fellow, 
Udo much addicted) may invite you among your countrymen : 
Put pray withſtand thoſe mean temptations, et prenes fur vous, 
> "For the ſake of being in thoſe Aſſemblies, which alone can inform 
eur mind and improve your manners. You have not now 
b any months to continue at Paris: make the moſt of them; get 
le nt every houſe there, if you can; extend acquaintance, know 
erſtrery thing and every body there; that when you leave it for 
ther places, you may be az fait, * even able to explain where | 
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Fer you may hear mentioned concerning it. 
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LETTER CCLXXIIL | Ive 
ad, : 

London, March 2. O. $. 17 5˙ ell 

) ſhir 


Mx Dear FRIEND, hem, 
Am 
yon, I 
aſt. 

0uca 
qual | 


through that moſt ingenious contexture of truth and |! 
of ſerious and extravagant, of knights-errant, magicians, anda 
that various matter, which he anounces in the beginning of hy 
poem : 


Le Donne, i Cavalier, Parme, gli amort, | r neg 

Le corteſie, laudaci impreſe io canto. (0 kn 

ay 

T am by no means ſure that Homer had ſuperior invention, a "lb 

excelled more in deſcription than Arioſto. What can be meitfhhy thi 
ſeducing and voluptuous, than the deſcription of Alcina's perſq fogle 
and palace? What more ingeniouſly extravagant, than the ſeardſſvell, 
made in the moon for Orlando's loſt wits, and the account of &flittle 
ther people's that were found there? the whole is worth your av elic a 
tention, not only as an ingenious poem, but as the ſource of al xueſti 
modern tales, novels, fables, and romances; as Ovid's Metama-uſwe 
phoſis was of the ancient ones; beſides that when you have reale j. 


this work, nothing will be difficult to you in the Italian lan- thin 


guage. You will read Taſſo's Gierſalemme, and the Decam. I ften 
rone di Boccuccio, with great facility afterwards, and when yu ier, t 
have read theſe three authors, you will, in my opinion, have realFalle, 
all the works of invention that are worth reading in that lan- pon 
guage though the Italians would be * angry at me for ſaſ: I hut 
ing ſo. of th 

A gentleman ſhould know thoſe which I call claffical works N perl 


in every language; ſuch as Boileau, Corneille, Racine, MoliereFlble, 


Oc. in French; Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, &c, in Englilh; Fenga: 
and the three authors above mentioned in Italian: whether 0 Nh 
have any ſuch in German, I am not quite ſure, nor, indeed, e it fla 
Linquiſitive. Theſe ſort of books S a the mind, improve uh ever) 
fancy, 


I 
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cy, are frequently alluded to by, and are often the fubjects of 
mverſations of the beſt companies. As you have languages to 
Fad, and memory to retain them, the knowledge of them is very 
58. fell worth the little pains it will coſt you, and will enable you 
Þ ſhine in company. It is not pedantic to quote and allude to 
dem, which it would be with regard to the ancients. | 
gouſ Among the many advantages which you have had in your educa- 
1 Pon, I do not conſider your knowledge of ſeveral languages as the 
"Jalt. You need not truſt to tranſlations: you can go to the ſource : 
du can both converſe and negotiatewith people of all nations, upon 
qual terms; which is by no means the caſe of a man, who conyerſes 
negotiates in a language which thoſe with whom he hath to 
b know much better than himſelf. In buſineſs, a great deal 
my depend upon the force and extent of one word; and in 
, Afnverſation, a moderate thought may gain, or a good one loſe, 
nage the propriety or impropriety, the elegancy orinelegancy,of one 
rlffogle word. As therefore you now know four modern languages 
vel, I would have you ſtudy (and, by the way, it will be very 


eile trouble to you) to know them correctly, accurately, and 


A celicately. Read ſome little books that treat of them, and aſk 
all queſtions concerning their delicacies, of thoſe who are able to 
za nſwer you. As for inſtance, ſhould I ſay in French, la lettre 
mne je vou ai Ecrit, or, Ia lettre que je vous ai Ecrite ? in which, 
an. think, the French differ among themſelves. There is a ſhort 
trench grammar by the Port Royal, and another by Pere Buf- 
offer, both which are worth your reading; as is alſo a little book 
alFralled 7e. Synonimes Francois. There are books of that kind 
pon the Italian language, into ſome of which I would adviſe 
Vp to dip: poſſibly the German language may have ſomething 
« the ſame ſort ; and ſince you already ſpeak it, the more pro- 
5 Bierly you ſpeak it the better: one would, I think, as far as poſ- 
able, do all one does, correctly and elegantly. It is extremely 
1F*0gaging to people of every nation, to meet with a foreigner, 
vdo hath taken pains enough to ſpeak their language correctly: 
Lit fatters that local and national pride and prejudice, of which 
aery body hath ſome ſhare, 5 
' | „ Francis, 
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Francis“ Eugenia, which I will ſend you, pleaſed moſt peoplff ty; 
of good taſte here : the boxes were crowded till the fixth night Iv. 
when the pit and gallery were totally deſerted, and it was dia ch, 
ped. Diſtreſs, without death, was not ſufficient to affect a tri ct th 
Britiſh audience, ſo long accuſtomed to daggers, racks, and bowl 1strt 
of poiſon; contrary to Horace's rule, they defire to fee Med” li 
murder her children upon the ſtage. The ſentiments were t * 
delicate to move them; and their hearts are to be taken! hole 
ſtorm, not by parley. 3 me y 

Have you got the things, which were taken from you at caut 


lais, reſtored? and among them, the little packet, which my ef © 
ſter gave you for Sir Charles Hotham ? In this caſe, have youhlf . 
find 1 


warded it to him? If you have not yet had an opportunity, . 
will have one ſoon; which I deſire you will not omit: it 
by Monſieur d'Aillon, whom you will fee in a few days at Pat 
in his way to Geneva, where Sir Charles now is, and will remi 
fome time. Adieu. | | | 
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London, March. 5. O. S. 175% * 

My Dzax FxienD, 1 
* I have received no letter from you by the uſual poſt, I be fir 
uneaſy upon account of your health; for, had you be d 
well, I am ſure you would have witten, according to your t Pry 
gagement, and my requiſition. You have not the leaſt noti ar 
of any care of your health; but, though I would not have "24 
be a valetudinarian, I muſt tell you that the beſt and moſt rob . 
health requires ſome degree of attention to preſerve. Yout Ws 
fellows, thinking they have ſo much health and time before thes der, 
are very apt to neglect or laviſh both, and beggar themſelves, % 
fore they are aware : whereas a prudent economy in both, woul de 


make them rich indeed: and ſo far from breaking in upon thel the 
pleaſures, would improve, and almoſt perpetuate them. Be ht. 
wiſer; and, before it is too late, manage both with care and! : 

| gality 
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canli; and lay out neither, but upon good intereſt and ſecurity, 
gh I will now confine myſelf to the employment of your times 
hich, though I have often touched upon it formerly, is a ſub- 
Ra that, from its importance, will bear repetition. You have, 
nis true, a great deal of time before you; but, in this period of 
en ur life, one hour uſefully employed may be worth more than 
- Jour-and-twerity hereafter; a minute is precious to you now, 
hole days may poſſibly not be fo forty years hence. Whatever 
ine you allow, or can ſnatch for ſerious reading (I ſay, ſnatch, 
Hreauſe company and the knowledge of the world is now your 
lief object), employ it in the reading of ſome one book, and that 
good one, till you have finiſhed it: and do not diſtract your 
find with various matter, at the ſame time. In this light 1 
ould recommend to you to read tout de ſuit Grotius de Jure 
Belli et Pacis, tranſlated by Barbeyrac, and Puffendorf's Fus 
Pentium, tranſlated by the ſame hand. For accidental quarters 
f hours, read works of invention, wit, and humour, of the beſt, 
find not of trivial authors, either ancient or modern. | 
Whatever buſineſs you have, do it the firſt moment you can; 
ever by halves, but finiſh it without interruption if poſſible. 
ufineſs muſt not ſaunte red and trifled with; and you mult not 
ſky to it, as Felix did to Paul, © at a more convenient ſeaſon I 
Fill ſpeak to thee.” The moſt convenient ſeaſon for buſineſs is 
the firſt ; but ſtudy and buſineſs in ſome meaſure poipt out their 
own times to a man of ſenſe ; time is much oftener ſquandered 
ray in the wrong choice and-4 improper methods of amuſement - 
and pleaſures. 
Many people think that they are in pleaſures, provided they 
Are neither in ſtudy nor in buſineſs. Nothing like it; they are 
Jing nothing, and might juſt as well be aſleep. They contract 

. labitudes from nige and they only frequent thoſe places 
Ihere they are free from all reſtraints and attentions. Be up- 
"Fon your guard againſt this idle profuſion of time; and let every 
Place you go to be either the ſcene of quick and lively plea:ures, 
1 or the ſchool of your improvements: let every company you go 
Into, either gratify your ſenſes, extend your knowledge, or re fine 
your 
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your manners. Have ſome decent object of gallantry in vie Fill E 
at ſome places; frequent others where people of wit and ta n 
aſſemble: get into others, where people of ſuperior rank af 
dignity command reſpect and attention from the reſt of the cone 
pany ; but pray frequent no neutral places, from mere idlendf ſure 
and indolence. Nothing forms a young man ſo much as bein ſhere 
uſed to keep reſpectable and faperior company, where a cafbere 
ſtant regard and attention is neceſſary. It js true, this is at ff **Y 
a diſagreeable ſtate of reſtraint ; but it ſoon grows habitual, al ovec 


, 


conſequently eafy ; and you are amply paid for it, by the inf? n 
provement you make, and the credit it gives you. What yu [ lot 
ſaid ſome time ago was very true, concerning /e Palais Royul 2 

br L U 


to one of your age the ſituation is diſagreeable enough: jt 
cannot expect to be much taken notice of: but all that tin ſeat 
you can take notice of others; obſerve their manners, decypb qual 
their characters, and inſenſibly you will become one of the conf” © 
pany. | | poet 
All this I went throogh myſelf, when I was of your age. fende 
have ſat hours in company, without being taken the leaſt notit (0 cre 
of; but then I took aotice of them, and learned, in their con "th 
pany, how to behave mylelf better in the next, till by degree 
became part of the beſt companies myſelf. But I took grett 
care not to laviſh away my time in thoſe companies, where thet A in 
were neither quick pleaſures, nor uſeful improvements to be en. 
pected. erſati 
Sloth, indolence, and vrolleſſe are pernicious and unbecominſ{*tain 
a young fellow ; let them be your reſource forty years hence hear 
ſooneſt. Determine, at all events and however diſagreeablei ont ? ! 
may be to you in ſome reſpects, and for ſome time, to keep Met ra 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and faſhionable company of the place you agpmPpa! 


ur 


at, either for their rank, or for their learning, or de bel eſprit6 ſeq 
te gout. This gives you credentials to the beſt compa ie a 
© 


wherever you go afterwards. Pray, therefore, no indolence, 
lazineſs ; but employ every minute of your life in active pleers hi 
ſures er üſeful employments. Addreſs yourſelt to ſome won endet 


of faſhion and beauty, wherever you are, and try how far fue p. 
| | - 
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vill 80. If the place be not ſecured before-hand, and garrifon- 
ul nine times in ten you will take it. By attentions and re- 
ett, you may always get into the higheſt company; and by 
2 me admiration ard applauſe, whether merited or not, you may 
enſure of being welcome among les ſcavants et les beaux eſprits. 
ben here are but theſe three ſorts of company for a young fellow; 
ea here being neither pleaſure nor prefit in any dther. 
| 64 My uneaſineſs with regard to your health is this moment re- 
Soved by your letter of the $th, N. S. which, by what accident 
15 Jo not know, ! did not receive before. 
| I long to read Voltaire's Rome Suavee, which, by the very 
„ults that your fevere critics find with it, I am ſuxe I ſhall like; 
Sor] will at any time give up a good deal of regularity for a 
tinbreat deal of brillant; and for the brillant, ſurely nobody is 
pl qual to Voltaire, Catiline's conſpiracy is an unhappy ſubject 
oy” tragedy ; it is too fingle, and gives no opportunity to the 
poet to excite any of the tender paſſions; the whole is one in- 
. ended act of horror. Crebillon u as ſenſible of this defect, and 


9 


wo create another intereſt, moſt abſurdly made Cataline in love 


I ith Cicero's daughter, and her with him. 
5 lam very glad you went tq Verſaille's, and dined with Mon- 
eur de St Conteſt. That is company to learn Jes bonnes mani- 
bellen in; and it ſeems you had Jes hors morceazs into the bar- 
ein. Though you were no part of the King of France's con- 
eration with the foreign miniſters, and probably not much en- 
unſtained with it, do you think' that it is not very ufeful to yon 
e hear it, and to obſerve the turn and manners of people of that 
11 It? It is extremely uſeful to know it well. The ſame in the 
tert rank of people, ſuch as miniſters of ſtate, &c. in whole 
upempany, though you cannot yet, at your age, bear a part, and 
* mſequently be diverted, you will obſerve and learn, what here- 
ter it may be neceſſary for you to act. 
l Tell Sir John Lambert, that I have this day fixed Mr 85e 
later's having his credit upon him; Mr Hoare had alſo recom- 
ended him. I believe Mr Spencer will ſet ont next month for 


hae place in France, but not Paris, I am fure he wants a great 
W] deal 
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deal of France, for at preſent he is moſt entirely Engliſh; ui c 
you know very well what I think of that. And ſo we bid y Abel 
heartily good night. | 5 . 
$1 wor 


L | "Jin th 

i London, March 16. C. S. 115% Jv} 

| | _ 7; 

My Dear FRIEND, en 
OW do you go on with the moſt uſeful and no neceſlanſ;i-e 

of all. ſtudies, the ſtudy of the world? Do you find thufgaqe 

you gain knowledge? And does your daily experience at on ſ, ſtr 
extend and demonſtrate your improvement? You will poſfiſſ omp 
aſk me how you can judge of that yourſelf, I will tell youth ; 

ſure way of knowing. Examine yourſelf, and ſee whether yalſthing, 

notions of the world are changed, by experience, from what thiſſce(; c 
were two years ago in theory; for that alone is one favouralliftnoy: 
ſymptom of improvement. At that age (I remember it in ed 

ſelf), every notion that one forms is erroneous; one hath (eh; a; 

few models, ar d :n oſe none of the beſt, to form one's ſelf upuſ pood- 

One thinks that every thing is to be carried by ſpirit and i nith 

gour; that art is meanneſs, and that verſatility and complif Hunt! 

lance are the refuge of puſillanimity and weakneſs. This af mm 

miſtaken opinion gives an indelicacy, a bru/querte, and a rougiſ the ru 

neſs to the manners. Fools, who can never be undeceived, ud ex 

tain them as long as they live: reflection, with a little expenſ be rec 

ence, makes men of ſenſe ſhake them off ſoon. When they colfffom | 

to be a little better acquainted with themſelves, and with the dever 

oven ſpecies, they diſcover that plain right reaſon is, nine tiuafbe los 
in ten, the fettered and ſhackled attendant of the triumph of Hfrrou 

heart and the paſſions ; conſequently, they addreſs themſehh ty an) 

nine times in ten to the conqueror, not to the conquered: 4 Arg. 

conquerors, you know, muſt be applied to in the gentleſt, & lath c 

moſt engaging, and the moſt infinnating mapner. Have Muss of 

found out that every woman 1s od; to be gained by ew ade, 


ſort of flattery, and every man by oce fort or other? Have f it the 
diſcove Voz 
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covered what variety of little things affect the heart, anil how 
a firely they collectively gain it? If you have, you have made 
ome progreſs. I would try a man's knowledge, of the world, as 


[tim conſkrue Macenas atavis edite regibus, which he could do 
' Fin the firſt form; but by examining him as to the delicacy and 
ario/a felicitas of that poet. A man requires very little Know- 
kdre and experience of the world, to underſtand glaring, bigh- 
toloured, and decided characters; they are but few, and they 
lanffrice at firſt: but to diſtinguiſh the almoſt impercepuble 
thif fades, and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, ſenſe and fol- 


2 


don compoſed) demands ſome experience, great obſervation, and mi- 
nite attention. In the ſame caſes moſt people do the ſame 
Ja things, but with this material difference, upon which the ſuc- 
Fcels commonly turns. A man who hath ſtudied the world 
ayknows when to time, and where to place them; he hath ana- 
a hied the characters he applies to, and adapted his addreſs and- 
leu ls arguments to them: but a man, of what is called plain 
da pood-ſenſe, who hath only reaſoned by himſelf, and not acted 


| bluntly at the mark, and falls upon His noſe in the way. In the 
WF common manners of ſocial life, every man of common ſenſe hath 
gy the rudiments, the A B C of civility ; he means not to offentl ; 
Aud even wiſhes to pleaſe : and, if he hath any real merit, will 
be received and tolerated in good company. But that is far 
Mifom being enough; for though-he may be received, he will 
uſterer be deſired: though he does not offend, he will never 
ade loved; but like ſome. little, infignificant, neutral power, 
i rounded by great ones, he will neither be feared nor courted 
by any: but, by turns, invaded by all, whenever it is their inte 
rt. A moſt contemptible ſituation! Whereas, a man who 
. kath carefully attended to, and experienced the various work- 
Mags of the heart, and the artifices of the head - and who, by one 
Fade, can trace the progreſſion of the whole colour; who can, 
F# the proper times, employ all the ſeveral means of perſuading 
Vor III. M | the 


{would a ſchool-boy's knowledge of Horace: not by making 


ou; ſtrength and weakneſs, (of which characters are cotnmonly 
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joined to the greateſt: the latter would be unavailing, with 
the former; and the former would be fatile and frivolous, wit 


LORD CHESTERFIELD's 
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the underſtanding, and engaging the heart; may and will hafing's 


enemies; but will and muſt have fins: he may be oppolt Fra: 
but he wil be ſupported too; his talents may excite the jealuſu on 
of ſome, but his engaging arts will make him beloved by mafhole 
more; he will ke conſiderable, he will be conlidered. Mapoſit 
different qualifications muſt conſpire to jorm ſuch a man; Prince: 
to make him at once reſpectable and amiable, the leaſt muſt y op! 
ns a 
ll b 
ne. 

dur 


out the latter. Learning is acquired by reading books; butt 
much more neceflary learning, the knowledge of the worl 


only to be acquired by reading men, and ſtudying all the varihe C 
editions of them. Many words in cvery language are genen oier 
thought to be ſynonimous; but thoſe who ſtudy the languiſuur 1 
attentively will find, that there is no ſuch thing; they willYlvay 
cover ſome little difference, {ome d liſtinction, between all tuns 
words that are vulgarly called ſynonimous; one hath almflt in 
more energy, extent, or delicacy, than another: it is the {ukhielde 
with men; all are in general, and,yet ns two in particulagſhe E 
actly alike. Thoſe who have not accurately ſtudied, perptifſtoul: 


ally miſtake them; they do not difcern the ſhades and grifffouri: 
tions that diſtinguiſh characters {ceminply alike. Company, ien h 
rious company, is the only ichovl for this knowledge. NCuar 
ought to be, by this time, at leaſt in the third form of liftte ti 


ſchool, from whence the riſe to the uppermoſt is eaſy and qui thou s 


but then you mutt have application and vivacity ; and you Ruin 
not. only bear with, but even ſeek reſtruint in moſt companiſ}ove! 
inſtead of ſtagnating in one or two only, where indolence ider ti 
love of eaſe may be indulged. pleal 

In the plan which I gave you in my laſt *, for your ff, 
motions, I forgot to tell yon, that, if a King of the Row 
ſhould be choſen this year, you ſhall certainly be at that elech 
and as ubon thoſe otcafions, all ſtrangers are excluded from! 
place of the election, except ſuch as belong to ſome Embaſſ 
I have already eventually ſecured you a place in the ſuite oli 

* That letter is miſſing. 
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| kaffing's electoral Embaſſador, who will be ſent upon that account 
poſh Frankfort, or wherever elſe the election may be. This will 
u only ſecure you a ſight of the ſhew, but a knowledge of the 
Shole thing; which is likely tô be a conteſted one, from the 
poſition of ſome of the Electors, and the proteſts of ſome of the 
Friaces of the Empire. That election, if there is one, will, ir 

y opinion, be a memorable ra in the hiſtory of the Empire; 
Mens at leaſt, if not ſwords, will be drawn; and ink, if not blood, 
witfill be plentifully ſhed, by the contending parties in that diſ- 
the. During the fray, you may ſecurely plunder, and add to. 
ur preſent ſtock of knowledge of the us publicum imperii. 
ke Court of France hath, I am told, appointed le Preſident 
Pier, a man of great abilities, to go immediately to Ratiſbon, 
wr y. /oufler 1a diſcorde. It mult be owned, that France hath 
illSlvays profited ſkilfully of its having guarantied the treaty of 
lunſter; which hath given it a conſtant pietence to thruſt it- 
elf into the affairs of the Empire. When France got Alſace 
ſhielded by treaty, it was very willing to have held it as a fief of 
lar, e Empire; but the Empire was then wiſer, Every Power 
erpetould be very careful not to give the leaſt pretence to a neigh- 
gritouring Power to meddle with the affairs of its interior. Swe- 
ny, ten hath already felt the effects of the Czarina's calling herſelf 
Nuarantee of its preſent form of government, in conſequence of 
of tithe treaty of Neuſtadt, confirmed afterwards by that of Abo; 
quitiough, in truth, that Guarantee was rather a proviſion againſt 
"u FRuſia's attempting to alter the then new eſtabliſhed form of 
Wtovern:zent in Sweden, than any right given to Ruſſia to hin- 
1 ler the Swedes from eſtabliſhing what form of government they 
50g d. Read them both, if you can get them. Adieu! 
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Hou 
got | 
ide 
V 
My Dax FRIEND, = AIV 

1 RECEIVE this moment «your letter of the roth, N. S. with jult 
the incloſed pieces relative to the preſent diſpute between the how 
King and the Parliament. I ſhall return them by Lord Hug. ume 
tingdon, whom you will ſoon ſee at Paris, and who will like dela 
wiſe carry you the piece, which I forgot in making up the a 
packet I fent you by the Spaniſh Embaſſador. The repreſenty 38 
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LETTEN CCLAXXVI. 


London, April 13. O. S. 1752. 


tion of the Parliament is very well drawn, ſwawiter in mods 5th 
fortiter in re. They tell the King very reſpectfully, that in! 
certain caſe, which they ſhould think it criminal to ſuppoſe, the 
would not obey him. This hath a tendency to what we cal 
here revolution principles. I do not know what the Lord 
anointed, his vicegerent upon earth, divinely appointed by him, 
and accountable to none but him for his actions, will either 
think or do, upon theſe ſymptoms of reaſon and good-ſenſe 
which ſeem to be breaking out all over France: but this I fore- 
ſee, that before the end of this century, the trade of both King 
and Prieſt will not be half fo good a one as it has been. I 
Clos, in his reflections, hath obſerved, and very truly, gu'il y 
in germe de raiſon qui commence a ſe developper en France. A 
developpement that muſt prove fatal to Regal and Papal preten- 
ſions. Prudence way, in many caſes, recommend an occaſion 
ſubmiſſion to either; but when that ignorance, upon which a 
implicit faith in both could only be founded, is pnce remoyed 
God's Vieegerent, and Chriſt's Vicar, will only be obeyed and 
believed, as far as what the one orders, and the other ſays, 
conformable to reaſon and to truth. : = 

I am very glad (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) that you make 
if you were not well, though you really are; I am ſure it is th 
likelieſt way to keep ſo. Pray leave off entirely your grealj 
hezvy paſtry, fat creams, and indigeſtihle dumplings; and the 
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jou need not confine yourſelf to white meats, which I do 
wt take to be one © ot wholeſomer than beef, my and "Pare 
ridge. 

Voltaire ſent me 1 Berlin his Hiſtory" au Siecle de Louis 
IV. It came at a very proper time; Lord Bolingbroke had 
with alt taught me how Hittory ſhould be read; Voltaire ſhews me 


2. 


th [how it ſhould be written. I am ſenſible, that it will meet with 


Ius. (moſt as many critics as readers, Voltaire mult be criticiſed ; 
ike. beſides, every man's favourite is attacked; for every prejudice 


the s expoſed, and our prejudices are our mine reaſon is At 


tt, bet our wife, very otten heard indeed, but ſeldom mended. It 
ody z che hiſtory of the human underſtanding, written by a man of 
in parts, for the uſe of men of parts. Weak finds will not like it, 
bey wen though they do not underſtand it; which is commonly the 
call] neaſure of their admiration, Dull ones will want thoſe minute 
rd and unintereſting details, with which moſt other hiſtories are in- 
in, cumbered. He tells me all I want to kuow, and nothing more. 
her His reflections are ſhort, aſt, and produce others iu his readers. 
Free from religious, philoſophical, political, and national preju- 
dices, beyond any hiſtorian I ever met with, he relates all thoſe 
matters as truly and as impartially, as certain regards, which 
muſt always be to ſome degree obſerved, will allow him: for 
one tees plainly, that he often ſays much leſs than he would ſay, 
Ihe might. He hath made me much better acquainted with 
the times of Lewis XIV. than the innumerable yolumes which 
ul {had read could do; and bath ſuggeſted this refſection to me, 


ye, 
re. 


ing 
Dy 


y 0 


kdge, made him encourage all, and introduce many arts and 
ſciences in his country, He opened in a manner the human un- 
terſtanding in France, and brought it to its utmoſt perfection; 


-=- X B 


(pardon me, Fedauts:) the Augultan. This was g1eat and ta- 
pid; but Tore! it might ve done, vY che CiCOUT age meat, "The a. - 
planſe, and the rewards of a Yen, liberal, aud may vidveut, 
MY Price. W. hat is much mo1e ee is, chat he keppel the 

opcrationd of the humaq mind. juſt where he pleaſed; «and ſeem- 
* 3 e4 
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which I had never made before His vanity, not his know 


his age equglled in all, and greatly cxceeded in many things. 
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ed to fay, © thus far ſhalt thõu go, and no farther.” For a bigiſemai 
to his religion, and jealous of his power, free and ratiouiſtons, 
thoughts upon either, never entered into a French head duringhyke 
his reign and the greateſt genuiſes that ever any age produceſſhad a 
never entertained a doubt af the divine right of Kings, or the non, 
fallibility ofthe Church. Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers, i).kc 
norant of their natural rights, cheriſhed their chains; and blinkþjy; | 
active faith triumphed, in thoſe great minds, over ſilent an re, 
paſſive reaſon. The reverſe of this ſeems now to be the caſſhance 
in France; reaſon opens itſelf; fancy and invention fade anlfþ eq 
decline. | Tonfid 

I will ſend you a copy of this hiſtory by Lord Huntingdon, hat, 
I think it very probable that it is not allowed to be publilit o ſtu 
and ſold at Paris. Pray read it more than once, and with attebſ, vis 
tion, particularly the ſecond volume; which contains ſhort, bu; 
Very clear accounts of many very intereſting things, which at p 
talked of by every body, though fairly underſtood by very fewf.,;,; 
There are two very puerile affectations, which T with this bock we 
had been free from; the one is, the total ſubverſion of all tle 71, 
old eftabliſhed French orthography; the other is, the not macau 
king uſe of any one capital letter throughout the whole bookfky or 
except at the beginning of a paragraph. It offends my eyes u 1. 
ſee rome, paris, france, cæſar, henry the fourth, &c. begin wil ag 
ſmall letters; and I do not conceive that there can be any rer 
ſon for doing it, half fo ſtrong as the reaſon of long uſage is to tht; 
contrary, This is an affectation below Voltaire; whom Ihn. 
not aſhamed to ſay that T admire and delight in, as an auth fr hi 
equally in proſe and in verſe, | eat 
I had a letter a few days ago from Monſieur du Boccage; u phat 
which he ſays, Monfieur Stanhope Seſft jette dans la politique, j ber: 
je crois quil y reuffira : You do very well, it is your deſtinatioh Pam. 
but remember, that, to ſucceed in great things, one mult fir Þubo, 
learn to pleaſe in little ones. Engaging manners and addreb fort 
muſt prepare the way for ſuperior knowledge and abilities 0 fn u 
act with effect. The late Duke of Marlborough's manners and Ply u 
= addreſs prevailed with the firſt King of Pruſſia, to let his trooßs els u 
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bigſemain in the army of the allies ; when neither their repreſenta- 
tioniſuons, nor his own ſhare in the common cauſe could doit. *Fae 
urinf}yke of Marlborough had no new matter to urge to him; hut 
uceliad a manner, which he could not, and did not reſiſt. Voltaire, 
he unong a thouſand little delicate ſtrokes of that kind, ſays of the 
„Pike de la Feuillade, gil etoit Phomme le pits briltant et le 
blind airmable du Roiaume, et quoigue gendre tu General et Mi- 
are, avoit pour lui la faueur pulligue. Various little circum- 
 Callznces of that (ſort will often make a man of great real merit be 
e aui ted, if he hath not addreſs and manners to make him be loved. 
nfider all your o＋α circumſtances ſeriouſly; and you will find. 
n. hat, of all arts, the art of pleaſing is the maſt neceſſary for you 
ilhe tudy and poſſeſs. A ſilly tyrant ſaid, oderint modo ti meant: 
teu wife man would have faid, modo amens nibil timendum eft mi- 
, buy; Judge from your own daily experience, of the efficacy of 
ahnt pleaſing je ne ſcars quoi, when you feel, as you and every body 
eV Fertainly does, that in men it is more engaing than knowledge, 
uh: women than beauty. 
i [long to ſee Lord and Lady * * *, (who are not yet arrived) 
MWSecauſe they have lately ſeen you; and I always fancy, that T can 
h out ſomething new concerning you, from thoſe who have ſeen 
u laſt; not that I ſhall much rely upon their accounts, becaule 
"OM agruſt the judgment of Lord and Lady * * &, in thoſe mat- 
eth es about which I am moſt inquiſitive. They have ruined 
he err own fon, by, what they called and thought, loving 
min. They have made him believe that the world was made 
0 ir him, not he for the world; and unleſs he ſtays abroad a . 
Peat while, and falls into very good company, he will expect 
u Flat he will never find; the attentions and complaiſance from 
i tbers, which he has hitherto been uſed to from Papa and 
oh Mamma. This, I fear, is too much the caſe of Mr * * * 7 
int ho, I doubt, will be run through the body, and be near dying, 
el $-fore he knows how to live. However you may turn out, you 
OF never make me any of theſe reproaches. I indulged no 
nt Fly womaniſh fondaefs for you: inſtead of inflicting my tender- 
Pp e upon you, L have taken all poſſible methods ta make you de- 
by 3 ſerys 
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ſerve it; and thank God you do; at leaſt, I know but au" 
article, in which you are different from what I could wiſh you” © 
and you very well know what that is. I want that I andal Fe 
the world ſhould like you, as well as I love you. Adieu.' * 
LETTER CCLXXVIL py 

Th hen 


My Dear FRIEND, | | 
ALD du monde is, in my opinion, a very juſt and hay { 

expreſſion, for having addreſs, manners, and for K nowig ; 
how to behave properly in all companies; and it implies ven 
truly, that a man that hath not theſe accompliſhments, is note 
the world. Without them, the beſt parts are inefficient, ciyili | 
is abſurd, and freedom offenſive. A learned parton, ruſting uf 
his cell at Oxford or Cambridge, will reaſon admirably we 
upon the nature of man; will profoundly analyſe the head, 
heart, the reaſon, the will, the paſſions, the ſenſes, the lents 0 
ments, and all thoſe ſubdiviſions of we know not what; 
yet, unfortunately, he knows nothing of man: for he hath ut 
lived with him; and is ignorant of all the various modes, habi 8 1 
prejudices, and tales. that always influence, and often determul 
him. He views man as he does colours in Sir Iſaac Newtolt 
priſm, where only the capital ones are ſeen ; but an experience 
dyer knows all their various ſhades and gradutidng togetbe⸗ 
with the reſult of their ſeveral mixtures. Few men are of a ning 
plain, decic ed colour; moſt are mixed, ſhaded, and blended; aſtic: 
and vary as much from different ſituations, as changeable Gilkey =D 
from different lights. The man gui a du monde, knows all th Thi 
from his own experience and obſervation : the conceited, ch two + 
ſtered phil;ſoiher knows nothing of it but from his own thedl 
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his practice is abſurd and improjer, and he acts as avi « w ardips temps 
La man uud dance, who had never ſeen others dance, W flag 
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blerve and imitate, then, the addreſs, the arts, and the man- 
ers of thoſe qui out du monde : ſee by what methods they firſt 
puke, and afterwards improve impreſſions in their favour. 
ole impreſſions are much oftener owing to little cauſes, than 
vintrinfic merit; which is leſs volatile, and hath not fo ſudden 
effect. Strong minds h2ve undoubtedly an aſcendant over 
eak ones, as Galigai Marschale d'Ancre very juſtly obſerved, 
F hen, to the diſgrace ard reproach of thoſe times, ſhe was exe- 
*- ited for having governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witch- 
Fraft and magic. But then an aſcendant is to be gained by de. 
rees, and by thoſe arts only which experience and the know- 
1 of the world teaches; for few are mean enough to be bul- 
"ed, though moſt are al enough to be bubbled. I have often 
ten people of ſuperior, governed by people of much inferior 
arts, without knowing or even ſuſpecting that they were 19 
" Forerned. This can only happen, when thoſe people of infe- 
5% jr parts haye more worldly dexterity and experience, than 
, Hole they govern. They ſee the weak and unguarded part, 
* 2 apply to it: they take it, and all the reſt follows, Would 
eu gain either men or women, land every man of ſenſe de- 
Fes to gain both, f/ faut du monde. You have had more op- 
7 Frunities than ever any man had at your age, of acquiring ce 
mnde, You have been in the beſt companies of moſt countries, 
aun an age when others have hardly been in any company at all. 
* ou are maſter of all thoſe languages, which John Trott ſeldom 
Peaks at all, and never well; conſequently you need be 3 
Abranger no where. This is the way, and the only way, of ha- 
? Tiag du monde: but if you have it not, and have ſtill any coarſe 
1 niſticity about you, may one not apply to you the __ er- 
7 edat of Horace ? | | 
dh This knowledge of the world teaches us more particularly 
wo things, both which are of infinite conſequence, and to nei- 
Miter of which nature inclines us ; I mean the command of our 
emper, and of our countenance. A man who has no monde is 
Inflamed with anger or annihilated with ſhame at every diſ- 


__ incident: the one makes him act and talk like a mad. 
man, 
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man, the other makes him look like a fool. But a man where, y 
has du monde, ſeems not to underſtand what he cannot or ouguſuniti 
not to reſent. If he makes a ſlip himſelf, he recovers it by hive 
coolneſs, inſtead of plunging deeper by his confuſion, like a ſtum lou t 
bling horſe. He is firm, but gentle; and practiſes that molſoſe tc 
excellent maxim, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. The other lth 
the volto ſciolto e pen ſieri ſtretti. People unuſed to the woflſ br y* 
ha ve babbling countenances; and are unſkilful enough to ſheyſ!eve! 
what they have ſenſe enough not to tell. In the courſe of th will 
world, a man muſt very often put on an eaſy frank countenance! ex 
upon very diſagreeable occafions; he muſt ſeem pleaſed, wheaſeco! 
he is very much otherwiſe; he muſt be able to accoſt and | bi 
ceive with ſmiles, thoſe whom he would much rather meet will late, 
ſwords. In courts he muſt not turn himſelf infide out. Alto gc 
this may, nay muſt be done, without falſchood and treachery} Tl 
for it muſt go no farther than politeneſs and manners, and mul o m 
ſtop ſhort of aſſurances and profeſſions of ſimulated friendſhipy u 
Good manners, to thoſe one does not love, are not more a bread de. 
of truth, than “ your humble ſervant” at the bottom of a cha 
lenge is; they are univerſally agreed upon, and underſtood it 
be things of courſe. They are neceſſary guards of the decem. 
and peace of ſociety : they muſt only act defenſively ; and thei 
not with arms poiſoned with perfidy. Truth, but not the what 
truth, muſt be the invariable principle of every man, who hatl M 
? either religion, honour, or prudence. Thoſe who violate it, mi ] B 
be cunning, but they are not able. Lyes and perfidy are the 1% t! 
fuge of fools and cowards. Adieu! | piea 
P. S. I muſt recommend to you again, to take your leave A fcie 
your French acquaintance, in ſuch a manner as may make then] late 
regret your departure, and wiſh to ſee and welcome you at I jy 
ris again; where you may poſſibly return before it is very lg 
This muſt not be done in a cold, civil manner, but with at leit a be 
ſeeming warmth, ſentiment, and concern. Acknowledge my too 
obligations you have to them for the kindneſs they have benny fair! 


you during your ſtay at Paris; aſſure them, that wherever Ju ud 
ale, 
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whoſure, you will remember them with gratitude ; wiſh for oppor. 
zphſtunities of giving them proofs of your plus tendre et reſpeftuens 
hub νj,j&; beg of them, in caſe your good fortune ſhould carry 
um. ou to any part of the world where you could be of any the leaſt 
molloſe to them, that they would employ you without reſerve. Sa 
Mall this, and a great deal more, emphatically and pathetically ; 
,orliffor you know i 7s me ere This can do you no harm, if you 
heul never return to Paris; but if you do, as probably you may, it 
the wil be of infinite uſe to you. Remember too, not to omit going 
inceſt every houſe where you have ever been once to take leave, and 
rhe recommend ' yourſelf to their remembrance. The reputation 


| re vbich you leave at one place, where you have been, will circu- 


with late, and you will meet with it at twenty places, where you are 
Mu go. That is a labour never quite loſt. 

er This letter will ſhew you, that the accident which happened 

mul to me yeſterday, and of which Mr Grevenkop gives you an a0- 

ſhip count, hath had no bad conſequences. My eſcape was a great. 

eacly one. 


bay. | 8 

d to LETTER CCLXXVIII. 

ene | | | 

ther | London,” May 11. 0.8. 1752. 
hol | 


hath My Dear FRIEND, 


mf} ] BREAK my word by writing this lotroy' but I break it on 
the allowable fide, by doing more than I promiſed. I have 
pleaſure in writing to you: and you may poſſibly have ſome 
profit in reading what I write ; either of the motives were ſuf- 
kctent for me, both I cannot withſtand, By your laſt, I calcu- 
lite that you will leave Paris this day ſeven night; upon that 
fppoſition, this letter may till find you there. 
Colonel Perry arrived here two or three days ago, and ſent meg 
a book from you; Caſſandra abridged. I am ſure it cannot be, 
too much abridged. The ſpirit of that moſt volum:nons work, 
fairly extracted, may be contained in the ſmalleſt duoderimo : 
Wd it is moſt aſtoniſhing, that there ever could have been people 
N | idle 
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dle enough to Write or read ſuch endleſs heaps of the ſame ſtuſſut 
It was, however, the occupation ot thouſands in the laſt century, anferer 
is ſtill the private though diſa vowed, amuſement of young girtat 
and ſentimental ladies. A love-ſick girl finds in the captiſbea 
with whom ſhe is in love, all the courage and all the graces 
the tender and accompliſhed Oroondates; and many a gromiſfi 
up, ſentimental lady, talks delicate Clelia to the hero whom Md 
would engage to eternal love, or laments with her that loveſſ 
not eternal. It t 


Ah! qu'il eſt doux d' aimer, fi Pon oimoit toujours ! 
Mig helas! il n'eſt point d'eternelles amours: 


It is, however, very well to have read one of thoſe extravagaſ deli 
works (of all which la Calprenede's are the beſt ; becauſe iti 
well to be able to talk, with ſome degree of knowledge, u 

all thoſe ſubjects that other people talk ſometimes upon; a 
I would by no means have any thing, that is known to others, 

totally unknown to you. It is a great advantage for any ma 
to be able to talk ot to hear, neither ignorantly nor abſurt 

upon any ſubject ; for I have known people, who have not ſi 
ore word, hear ignorantly and abſurdly; it has appeared in thee 
inattentive and unmeaning faces. 

This, I think, is as little likely to happen to you, as tow 
body of your age: and if you will but add a verſatility, and el 
conformity of manners, I know, no company in which you | 
likely to be de trop. 

This verſatility is more particularly neceſſary for you at thince\ 
time, now that you are going to ſo many different places; Mt b 
though the manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral courts of Give r 
many are in general the ſame, yet every one has its particullf An 
characteriſtic; ſome peculiarity or other: which diſtingullk Ju | 
it from the next. This you ſhould carefully attend to, and i er 
mediately adopt. Nothing flatters people more, nor malt %u { 


rangers, ſo welcome, as ſuch an occaſional conformity. 1 i br 
wi V c 
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tuſſhot mean by this, that you ſhould mimic the air and ſtiffyeſs of 
ry aukward German Court: no, by no means; but I mean 
tat you ſhould only cheerfully comply, and fall in with certain 
cal habits, ſuch as ceremonies, diet, turn of converſation, 
Pr. People who are lately come from Paris, and who 
we been a good while there, are generally ſuſpected, 
Ind eſpecially in Germany, of having a degree of contempt 
Fr every other place. Take great care that nothing 
if this kind appear, at leaſt outwardly, in your beha- 
our: but commend whatever deſerves any degree of com- 
Inendation, without comparing it with what you may have left, 

Inuch better of the ſame kind, at Paris. As for inſtance, the 
German kitchen is, without doubt, execrable, and the French 
7Adelicious ; however, never commend the French kitchen at a 
Ioerman table; but eat of what you can find tolerable there, 
md commend it, without comparing it to any thing better. I 
; Whve known many Britiſh Yahoos, who, though while they 


rs Mvere at Paris conformed to no one French cuſtom, as ſoon as 


mf they got any where elſe, talked of nothing but what they did, 
ura aw and eat at Paris. The freedom of the French is not to be 
t ſu uſed indiſcriminately at all the courts in Germany, though their 


thelf eaſineſs may, and ought ; but that too at ſome places more than 


«hers, The courts of Manheim and Bonn, I take to be a little 
0 uff nore unbarbariſed than fome others; that of Matence, an eccle- 
d elf fuſtical one, as well as that of Tre ves, (neither of which is much 
u frequented by foreigners) retains, I conceive, a great deal of the 


Goth and Vandal ſtill. There, more reſerve and ceremony are 


t Ui necefſary, ; and not a word of the French. At Berlin, you can- 
; Mot be too French. Hanover, Brunſwick, Caſſal, Nc. are ot 
Give mixed kind, wn peu decrottes, mats pas afſet. 
cul} Another thing, which I moſt earneſtly recommend to you, not 
aiſhe] inly in Germany, but in every part of the world, where you may 
d euer be, is not only real, but ſeeming attention, to whomever 
male f0u ſpeak to, or to whoever ſpeaks to you. There is nothing 
149 brutally ſhocking, nor ſo little forgiven, as a ſeeming inatten” 
Vor. III. N tion 
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have ſeen many people, who while you are ſpeaking to them, 
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tion to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; and I have knom 
many a man knocked down, for (in my opinion) a much Cighter 


provocation, than that ſhocking inattention which I mean. 1 


Inſtead of looking at, and attending to you, fix their eyes upon 


the ceiling or ſome other part of the room, look out of the win. 
dow, play with a dog, twirl their ſnuff box, or pick their noſe. 
Nothing diſcovers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than thi] 


and nothing is ſo offenſively zll-bred: it is an explicit dec 


tion on your part, that every the moſt trifling object deſerve 
your attention more than all that can be ſaid by the perſon wi 
is ſpeaking to you. Judge of the ſentiments of hatred and re 
ſentment, which ſuch treatment muſt excite in every breal 
where any degree of ſelf-love dwells; and I am ſure I never e 
met with that breaſt where there was not a great deal. Ine. 
peat it again and again, (for it is highly neceſſary for you to te: 
member it; that ſort of vanity and ſelf. love is inſeparable from 


human 8 whatever may be its rank or condition; en 


your footman will ſooner forget and forgive a beating, than ar 
manifeſt mark of ſlight and contempt. Be therefore, I beg of yo 
not only really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly/attentive to whoewt 
ſpeaks to you; nay more, take their tone, and tune yourſelf t 
their uniſon. Be ſerious with the ſerious, gay with the gay, l 
Trifle with the triflers. In aſſuming theſe various ſhapes ende 
vour to make each of them ſeem to {it eaſy upon you, and event 
appear to be your own natural one. This is the true and uſek 
verſatility, of which a thorough knowled ge of the world at ona 
teaches the utility and the means of acquiring. 

I am very ſure, at leaſt I hope, that you will never make 1 
of a filly expreſſion, which is the favourite expreſſion, and the ib. 
ſurd excuſe of all foals and blockheads; I cannot do ſuch a thing 


a2 thing by no means either morally or phyſically impoſlible. | 


£annot attend long together to the ſame thing, ſays one fodl 
that is, he i is ſuch a fool that he will not. I remember a w1 
aukward fellow, who did not know what to do with his * 


Len 


and 
not 
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and who always took it off before dinner, ſaying, that he could 
not poſſibly dine with his ſword on; npon which I could not 
help teiling him that I really beficved he could without any 


a 
. 


an abſurdity, for any man to ſay that he cannot do all thoſe 
things, which are commonly done by all the reſt of mankind. 


neſs; by which more people have loſt the fruit of their travels 


Jean. 


Once 


1 
ng 


i 


n than (perhaps) by any other thing. Pray be always in motion. 
'| Early in the morning go and ſee things; and the reſt of the day 

\| go and ſee people. 
ea an inſignificant one, ſes, however, all that is to be ſeen there; 3 


215 


probable danger either to himſelf or others. It is a ſhame and 


Another thing that I mult earneſtly warn you againſt is Iazi- 


If you ſtay but a week at a place, and that 
bow as many people, and get into as many houſes as ever yuu 


I recommend to you likewiſe, though probably you have 
| thought of it yourſelf, to carry in your pocket a map of Ger- 
many, in which the poſt-roads are marked; and alſo ſome ſhort 
book of travels through Germany, The Grover will help to im- 
pint in your memory ſituations and diſtances; and the latter 
will point out many things for you to lee, that might ot her- 
| viſe poſſibly eſcape you; and which, though they may in them- 
| ſelves be of little conſequence, you would regret not having 
ſeen, ofter having been at the places where they were. 

Thus warned and provided for your W God ſpeed you; 


Fir fauſtumque fit! Adieu. 


2 LETTER CCLXXIX. 


London, A, 47. 0. s. 1752. 


My Dax FRIEND, 

JT SEND you the encloſed original from a friend of ours, with 

my own commentaries upon the text; a text which I have ſo 

often paraphraſed, and commented upon already, that I believe 

if can hardly ſay any thing new upon it; but, however, I can- 
N 2 


not 
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not give it over till I am better convinced, than T yet am, that 
you feel all the utility, the importance, and the neceſſity of iti 
nay, not only feel, but practiſe it. Your panegyriſt allows you, 
what moſt, fathers would he more than ſatisfied with in a fot, 
and chides me for not conſenting mylelf with / "efſenticllenii 
bon ; but I, who have been in no one reſpect like other father, 
eannot neither, like them; content myſelf with Peſentiellemet 
hon ; becauſe I know that it will not'do your buſineſs in the 
world, while you want quelque couches de vernis. Few fathes 
Care much for their ſons, or, at leaſt, moſt of them care morefat 
their money: and conſequently content themſelves with givin} 
them, at the cheapeſt rate, the common run of education; thit 
is, a ſchool till eighteen ; the univerſity till twenty; and 
couple of years riding poſt through the ſeveral towns of Enrops 
impatient till their booklet come home to be married, and, Pr 
they call it, ſettled. Of thoſe who really love their ſons, fey 
know how to do it. Some ſpoil them by fondlingthem while the 
are young, and then quarrel with them when they are grow 
up, for having been ſpoiled ; ſome Jove them like mothers, an 
attend only to the bodily health and ſtrength of the hopes of heb 
family, ſolemnize his bixth-day, and OR, like the ſubjects i 
the Great Mogul, at the increaſe of his bulk ; while other, 
minding, as they think, only eſſentials, take pains and pleaſurs 
to fee in their heir all their favourite weeknelles ayd. iryperfet 
tions. I hope and believe that I have kept clear of all theſe ef 
rors, in the education which I have given you. No "weak: 
neſſes of my own have warped jt, no parſimony has ſtarved i 
no rigour has deformed is Sound and extenſive learning wa 
the foundation which I meant to lay; I have laid it; but thit 
alone; I knew, would by no means be ſufficient: the ornainettl, 
the ſhewiſh, the pleafing ſuperſtructure was to be begun. 
that view I threw you into the great world, entirely yout oc 
maſter, at an age when others either guzzle at the univerſity, 
are ſent abroad in ſervitude to ſome aukward, pedantic, Scott 
Governor. This was to put you in the way, and the only wah 
of acquiring thoſe manners, that addreſs, and thoſe graces Which 
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excluſively diſtiguniſh people of faſhion; and without which all 
moral virtues, and all acquired learning, are of no ſort of uſe in 
courts and Je beau monde; on the contrary, 1 am not ſure if __ 
we not an hindrance. They are feared and diſliked in thoſe 
places, as too ſevere, if not ſmoothed and introduced by the 
graces ; but of theſe graces, of this neceſſary beau wernis, it 
ſee ms there are ſtill guelgues couches qui manguent. Now pray 
let me aſk you, coolly and ſeriouſly, pourquoi ces couches man- 
querit-elles 2 For you may as eaſily take them, as you may wear 
more or leſs powder in your hair, more or leſs lace upon your 
coat. I can, therefore, account for your wanting them, no other 
way in the world, than from your not being yet convinced of 
their full value. You have heard ſome Engliſh bucks ſay, 


Damn theſe finical outlandiſh airs, give me a manly, reſolute 
manner. They make a rout with their graces, and talk like a 
parecl of dancing-maſters, and dreſs like a parcel of tops; one 


good Engliſhmen will beat three of them. But let your own. 


obſervation undeceive you of theſe prejudices. I will give you 
one inſtance only, inſtead of an hundred that I could give you, 


of a very ſhining fortune and figure, raiſed upon no other founda- 


tion whatſoever, than that ot addreſs, manners, and graces. 
Between you and me (for this example muſt go no farther) 
What do you think made our friend, Lord A * # ® #e, Colonel 


of a regiment of guards, Governor of Virginia, Groom: ef the 


Stole, and Embaiſador to Paris; amounting in ali to fixteen ot 
ſeventeen. thouſand pounds a-year ? Was it his birth? No, a 

Putch gentleman only. Was it his eſtate? No, he had none, 
Was it his learning, his parts, his political abilities and applica- 


tion? Ycu can anſwer theſe queſtions as eaſily, and as ſoon, as I 


can aſk them. What was it then? many people wondered, but 
Ido not; for I know, and will tell you. It was his air, his ad- 
dreſs, his manners, and his graces. He pleaſed, and by plgaſing 
became a ſa vourite; and by becoming a favourite became all 
that he has been fince. Shew me any one inſtance, where in- 


trinſie worth and merit, unaſſiſted by exterior accompliſhments, 


have raiſed any man ſo high. You kaow the Duc de Richelieu, 
N 3 now 


— 
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now Marechal, Cordon bleu, Gentithomme de la Chambre, twict 


Embaſſador, c. By what means? Not by the purity of hi] 
character, the depth of his knowledge, or any uncommon pene. | -. - 


ur. 


tration and ſagacity. Women alone formed and raiſed him 


The Dutcheſs of Burgundy took a fancy to him, and had him. 


be fore he was ſixteen years old; this put him in faſhion among 
the heau monde: and the late Regent's eldeſt daughter, now 
Madame de Modene, took him next, and was near marrying 
him, Theſe early connections with women of the firſt difting 
tion gave him thoſe manners, graces, and addreſs, which you ſet 
he has; and which, I can aflure you, are all that he has; far 
ſtrip him of them, and he will be one of the pooreſt men in Ew 
rope. Man or woman cannot reſiſt on engaging exterior; it 
will pleaſe, it will make its way, You want, it ſeems, but 
guelgues couches; for God's ſake, loſe no time in getting them 

and now you have gone ſo far, complete the work. Yhiok d 
nothinig elſe till this work is finiſhed : unwearied application will 
bring about any thing; and ſurely your application can never bd 
fo well employed as upon that object, which is abſolutely neceh 
ſary to facilitate all others. With your knowledge and parts, if 


adorned by manners and graces, what may you not hope one da 


to be? But without them, you will be in the ſituation of a 
who ſhould be very fleet of one leg, but very lame of the-othen 
He could not run, the lame leg would check and clog the wel 
one, which would be very near uſeleſs. 5316 
From my original plan for your education, I meant to make 

you un homme univerſel ; what depended upon me is executed 
the little that remains undone depends fingly upon you. Do 
not then diſappoint, when you can ſo eaſily gratify me. It i 
your own intereſt which I am preſſing you to purſue, and it ly 
the only return that I defire for all the care and affection of, 
| Loan 
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world is the book, and the 4 one to which, at 1 
wenn have you apply yourſelf; and the thorough Knows | 


$a of it will be of more uſe to vou, than all the books that 


ever were read. Lay aſide the beſt book whenever you can go 
into the beſt company; und depend upon it, you change tor the 

better, Howe ver, as the moſt tumultuous life, whether of buſi« 
veſs or pleaſure, leaves ſome vacant moments every day, in 

which a book is the refuge of a rational being, I mean now to 
point out to you the method of employing thoſe moments 

(which will and ought to be but few) in the moſt ad vantageous 
manner. Throw away none of your time upon thoſe trivial fue 
tile books, publiſhed by idle or neceſſitous authors, for; the a- 
uſement of idle and ignorant readers: ſuch ſort of books 
warm and buzz about one every day; flap them away, they 
have no fting. Certum pete ſiuem, have ſome one object for 
thoſe leiſure: moments, and purſue that object invariably till you 
have attained it; and then take ſome other. For inſtance, cou- 
dering your deſtination, I would adviſe to ſingle out the moſt re. 
markable and intereſting eras of modern hiſtory, and confine 
all your reading to that era. If you pitch upon the treaty of 
Munſter, (and that is the proper period to begin with, in the 
courſe which I am now recommending) do not interrupt it by 
dipping and deviating into other books, unrelative to it: but 
conſult only the moſt authentic hiſtories, letters, memoirs, and 
negotiations, relative to that great tranſaction; reading and 

comparing them, with all that caution and dittruſt which Lord 
Bolingbroke recommends to you, in a better manner, and in bet- 
ter words than I can. The next period, worth your particular 
knowledge, is the treaty of the Pyrences; which was calcula_ 
ted to lay, and in effect did lay, the foundation of the ſucceſſion 
N4 of 
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of the Houſe of Bourbon to the Crown of Spain. Purſue that i 


the ſame manner, ſingling, out of the millions of volumes writ 
ten upon that occaſion, the two or three moſt authentic ong 


and particularly letters, which are the beſt authorities in mat. 
ters of negotiation. Next come the Treaties of Ni imiguen and 
Ryſwick, poſtſcripts in a manner to thoſe of Munfter and the 
Pyren6es. Thoſe two tranſactious have had great light throw 
upon them by the publication of many authentic and, original 
letters and pieces. The conceſſions made at the Treaty of Ryl. 
wick, by the then triumphant Lewis the XIVth, aſtoniſhed al 
_ thoſe who viewed things only ſuperficially; but I ſhould think 
muſt have been ealily accounted for by thoſe who knew the 
ſtate of the kingdom of Spain, as well as of the health of its 
King, Charles the IId, at that time. The interval between the 
concluſion of the peace of Ryſ:vick, and the breaking out of the 
great war in 1502, though a ſhort, is a moſt intereſting one. E. 
very week of it, almoſt produced ſome great event. Two Par. 
tition Treaties, the death of the King of Spain, his unexpected 
Will, and the acceptance ef it by Lewis the XIVth, in violation 
of the {econd treaty of Partition, juſt ſigned end ratified by 
him : Philip the Vth quietly and cheerfully received in Spain, 
and acknowledged as King of it, by moſt of thoſe powers, who 
afterwards ene in an alliance to dethrone him. I cannot help 


making this obſervation upon that occaſion; That characteg 


has often more to do in great tranſactions, than prudence an 

ſound policy: for Lewis the XIVth gratified his perſonal pride, 
by giving a Buurbon King to Spain, at the expence of the true 
intereſt of France; which would have acquired much more 
ſolid and permanent ſtrength by the addition of Naples, Sicily, 
and Lorraine, upon the foot of the ſecond Partition Treaty; 
and I think it was fortunate for Europe that he preferred the 
Will. It is true, he might hope to influence his grandlon; but 
he could never expect that his Bourbon poſterity in France 
ſhould influence his Bourbon poſterity in Spain; be knew toe 
well how weak the ties of blood ate among men, and how much 
weaker ſtill they are among Princes. The memoirs of Count 
Harrach, 
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Harrach, and of Las Torres, give a good deal of light into the 
tranſactions of the Court of Spain, previous to the death of that 
weak King; aud the letters of the Marechal d Harcourt, then 
the French Embaſſ:dor in Spain, ef which I have autheutie co- 
pies in manuſeript, from the year 1698 to 1701, have Cleared up 
that whole affair to me. I keep that book for you. It appears 
by thoſe letters, that the imprudent conduct of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, with regard to the King and Queen of Spain, and Ma- 
dane Berlips, her favourite, together with the knowledge of 
the Partition Treaty, which incenſed all Spain, were the true 
and only reaſons of the Will, in tavour of the Dake ot Anjou, 
Cardinal Portocarrero, nor auy of the Grandees, were bribed by 
France, as was generally reported and believed at that time; 
which confirms Voltaire's anecdote upon that ſubject, Then 
opens a new icene and a ne century: Lewis the RIVth's good 
fortune forſakes him, till the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene make him amends for all the miſchief tuey had done 
him, by making the allics refuſe the terms of peace offered by 
him at Gertruydenberg. How the diſadvantageous peace of 
Ucretcht was afterwards brought on, you aave lately read; aud 
you cannot iniorm yourſelf too minutely of ali thole cucumitan= 
cs, that treaty being the freſheſt ſource, froin whence the late 
tranſactions of Europe have flowed. The alterations which-have 
ince happened, whether by wars or treaties, are ſo recent, that 
ill the written accounts are to be helped out, proved, or con- 
tradicted, by the oral ones of almoſt every intorined perlon, of 
a certain age or rank in life. For the facts, dates, and original 
pieces of this century, you will find them ia Lamberti, tilt che 
year 1715, and after that time in Rouſſet's Recueil. 

I do not mean that you ſhould plod hours together in reſearch- 
es of this kind; no, you may employ your time more uſefully: 
but 1 mean, that you ſhould make the moſt of che moments you 
do employ, by method, and the purſuit of one ſingle object at a 
time; nor ſhould 1 call it a digreſſion from that object, if, when 
Jon meet with claſhing and jarring pretenſions of different Prin- 


ces to the lame thing, you had immediately recourle to other 
N 5 | books, 
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226 
books, in which thoſe ſeveral pretenſions were clearly ſtated; 


teſted rights and claims: for, were a man to read tout de ſuit, 
Schrvederus Theatrum Pretenfionum, he would only be con. 
founded by the variety, and rememb*r none of them; whereas 
by examining them occaſionally, as they happen to occur, either 
in the courle ot your hiſtorical reading, or as they are agitated 
in your own tines, you will retain them, by connecting thea 
with thoſe biftorical facts which occafioned your inquiry. For 
example, had you read, in the courſe of two or three folios d 


end Priifia to Oſt Friſe, it is impoſſible that you ſhould have re. 
membered them; but nuw, that they ate become the debated 
object at the Diet at Ratiſbon, and the topic of all political con, 
vertations, if you conſult both books and perſons concerning 
them, and inform yourlc 11 thoroughly, you will never forget 
them as long as you live. You will hear a great deal of them 
en one fide, at Hanover; zud as much on the other fide, after. 
wards as Beriin: hear both fides, and form your own opinion; 
bu! diſpute with neither. 

Leiters from forcign Miniſters to their Courts, and from their 
Courts to them, are, if genuine, the beit and moſt authentic re- 
erde you can read, as far as they go. Cardinal d*Offat's, Prefi- 
dent Jeanin's, D'Eſtrades, Sir William Temple's, will not only 
inform your mind, but form your ſtyle; which, in letters of bu- 
fineis, ſtionld be very plain and fimple, but, at the ſame time, 
cxcecdingly clear, cerrect, and pure. 

All, that! have fuld may be rcduced to theſe two or three 
plain principles; fit, that you ſhoula no read very little, but 
Converle a great deal: 2dly To read no uſeleſs, unprofitable 

bucks, and, div, That theie which zou do read, may all tend 

to a certain wubjcet, and be relative too, and conſequential of 

each other. In this method, half an how's reading every day, 

will carry you a great way. People ſe.dom know how to em. 


play their ume to the beſt advantage, till they have too little 
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on the contrary, that is the only way of remembering thoſe cal 


Pretenfiovs, thote, among others, of the two kings of Eng land 
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leit to employ; but it, at your age, in the beginning of life, 
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people would but confider the value of it, and put every mos 


II ſhall direct my next to the poſt houſe at Malence, unleſs I 


be has read of them; not as he has known them by experi- 
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ment to intereſt, it is incredible what an additional fund at 
knowledge and pleaſure ſuch an economy would bring in, 1 
look back with regret upon that large ſum of time, which, in 
ny youth, I laviſhed away idly, without either improvement 
or pleaſure. Take warning betimes, and enjoy every moment; 
pleaſures do not commonly laſt ſo long as life, and therefore 
ſhould not be neglected; and the longeſt life is too ſhort for 
knowledge, conſequently every moment is precious. | | 
Iam ſurpriſed at having received no letter from you ſince you 
left Paris. I ſtill direct this to Straſburgh, as I did my two laſty 


receive, in the mean time, contrary inſtructions from you. A- 
dieu. Remember Jes attertions: they muſt be your paſſports 
into good company. | 


LETTER CCLXXXI. 
London, June, 0. L 1752. 


My Drax FRIEND, 

ERY few celebrated negotiators have been eminent for 
their learning. The moſt famous French negotiators (and 
[know no nation that can boaſt of abler) have been military 
nen, as Monſieur d'Harcourt, Comte d*Eiſtrades, Marechal. d' 
Uxelles, and others. The late Duke of Marlborough, whe was 
it leaſt as able a negotiator as a general, was exceedingly igno- 
nant of books, but extremely knowing in men; whereas the 
learned Grotius appeared, both in Sweden and in France, to be 
very bungling miniſter. This is, in my opinion, very eaſily to 
be accounted for. A man of very deep learning muſt have em- 
floyed the greateſt part of his-time in books; and a ſkillful ne- 
ptiator muſt neceſſarily have employed much the greateſt part 
of his time with man. The ſound ſcholar, when dragged pit of 
us duſty cloſet, into buſineſs, acts by book, and deals with men 
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ence: he follows Spartan and Roman precedents, in what hel ef 
falſely imagines to be livilar caſes; whereas two cates neva] Th 
were, fince the beginning of the world, exactly alike! and bf bed 
would be capable, where he thought ſpirit and vigour neceſſat I pre 
to draw a circle round the perſons he treated with, and to infitÞ wo! 
upon a catagotical anſwer before they went out of it, becauſ che 
he had read, in the Roman hiſtory, that once upon a time ſomef Th 
Roman ambaffador did ſo. No; a certain degree of learning] for 
may help, but no degree of learning will ever make a ſkilful mini] put 
ſter: whereas a great knowledge of the world, of the charactet Pei 
paſſions, and h ede of mankind, has, without one grain of learning] wit 
made a thouſand. Military men have ſeldom much knowledge df wh 
books, their education oes not allow it; but what makes great to 
amends for that want is, that they generally know a great dealf led 
of the world; they arethrown into it young; they ſee variety df a l 
nations and characters; and they ſoon find, that to rife, which | cat 
the aim of them all, they muſt firſt pleaſe : theſe concurrent] leg 
cauſes al:noſt always give them manners ard politeneſs. In con. wh 
ſequence of which, you ſee them always diſtinguiſhed at Courts | the 
and fa voured by the women. I could wiſh that you had been d co 
an age to have made a campaign or two as a volunteer. l 
would have given you an attention, a verſatility, and an alertneſs; lat 
all which I doubt you want; and a great want it is. ane 
A foreign miniiter has not great buſineſs to tranſact even] pli 
day; ſo that his knowledge and his {kill in negotiating are net] you 
frequently put to the trial: but he has that to do every day, aud int 
every hour of the day, which is neceſſary to prepare and imooth wi 
the way for his buſlineis; that is, to inſinuate himſelf by his th: 
manners, not only into the honſes, but into the confidence of | no 
the moſt conſiderable people of that place: to contribute u wi 
their pleaſ:res and inierfiiily not to be looked upon as a firan- ] gu 
1 ger himſelf. A {ilfu! miniſter may very poſſibly be doing hs} be 
maſter's bufineſs full as well, in doing the honours gracefully } ce1 
and genteelly of a ball or ſupper, as if he were laboriouſly wr- | ou 
ting a protocol in his cloſct. The Marechal de Harcourt, by bis tin 
magnificence, his manners, and his politeneſs, blunted the edge ] im 
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| The Comte d'Eſtrades had, by /es manieres polies et liantes, 


guited and altered by care; but can by no means whatſoever 
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of the long averſion which the- Spaniards had to the French. 
The Court and the Grandees were perſonally fond of him, — 
lrequented his houſe; and were at laſt inſenſibly brought to 
prefer a French to a German yoke; which I am convinced 
would never have happened, had Comte d'Harrach been Mare- 
chal d'Harcourt, or the Matechal d'Harcouct, Comte d'Harrach. 


formed ſuch connections, and gained ſuch an intereſt in the re- 
public of rhe United Provinces, that Monſieur de Witt, the then 
Penfionary of Holland, often applies to him to uſe his intereſt 
with his friends, both in Holland and the other provinces, 
whenever he (de Witt) had a difficult point which he wanted 
to carry. This was certainly not brought about by his know- 
ledge ot bocks, but of men: dancing, fencing, and ziding, with 
a lictle military architecture, were no doubt the top of his edu- 
cation; and if he knew that collegium, in Latin, ſignified col- 
lege in French, it muſt have been by accident. But he knew 
what was more uſeful: from thirteen years old, he had been in 
the great world, and had read men and women ſo long, that he 
could then read them at fight. 

Talking, the other day, upon this and other ſubjects, all re- 
lative to you, with one who knows and loves yuu very well, 
and expreſſing my anxiety and withes that your exterior accom- 
pliſhments, as a man of faſhion, might adorn, and at leaſt equal 
your intrinſic merit as a man of ſenſe and honour; the perſon 
interrupted me, and faid, Set your heart at reſt; that never 
will nor can happen. It is not in character; that gentleneſs, 
that douceur, thoſe attentions, which you with him to have, are 
not in his nature ; and do what vou will, nay, let him do what he 
will, he can never acquire thin. Nature may be a little dil. : 


be totally forced and changed. I denied this principle to a 
certain degree; but admitting, however, that in many reſpects 
our nature was not to be changed; and aſſerting, at the ſame 
time, that in others it might by care be very much altered and 
improved, fo as in truth to be changed: that I took thoſe exte- 
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rior accompliſhments, which we had been talking of, to be men 
modes, and abſolutely depending upon the will, and upon cue 
ſtom : and that, therefore, I was convinced that your good ſenk | 
which muſt ſhew you the importance of them, would make ya! 
reſolve at all events to acquire them, even in ſpite of nature, i“ 
nature be in the caſe. Our diſpute, which laſted a great whulk 
ended, as Voltaire obſerves, that diſputes in England are apt t 
db, in a wager of fifty guineas; which I myſelf am to decide upf 
on. honour, and of which this is a faithful copy. If you think 
ſhall win it, you may go my halves if you pleaſe; declare your. 
ſelf in time. This I declare, that I would moſt cheerfully giv. 
a thouſand guineas to win thoſe fifty : you may ſecure them me 
if you pleaſe. 

I grow very impatient for your future letters from the ſevend| 
Courts of Manheim, Bonn, Hanover, &c. &c. And TI deſire that 
your letters may be to me, what I do not defire they ſhould be}, 
to any body elſe; I mean full cf yourſelf, Let the egotiſm, a 
figure which upon all other occaſions I deteſt, be your only one 
to me. Trifles that concern you are not trifles to me; and my 
knowledge of them may poſlibly be uſeful to you. Adieu,— 
Les Graces, les graces, les graces. 


LETTER CCLXXXII. 


Loudon, June 23. O. S. 1752. 


My DAR Friend, 


DIRECT this letter to MaTence, where I think it is likely to 

meet you, ſuppoſing, as I do, that you ſtaid three weeks at 
Manheim after the date of your laſt from thence ; hut ſhould 
you have ſtaid longer at Manheim, to which I have no objec- 
tion, it will wait for you at Maien:e, Malerice will not, I be- 
lie ve, have charms to detain you above a week; ſo that I reck- 
on you will be at Bonn at the end of July, N. S. There you may 
ſtay juſt as little or as long as you pleaſe, and then proceed to 
Hanover. 


I had 
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mer 1 had a letter by the laſt poſt from a relation of mine at Ha« 
on cybover, Mr Stanhope Aſpinwall, who is in the Duke of Newea« 
eng lle's office, and has lately been appointed the King's Miniſtet 
© yo op the Dey of Algiers; a poſt which, notwithſtanding. your 
ure, jews of foreign affairs, I believe you do not envy him. He tells 
chile ne in that letter, there are very good lodgings to be had at one 
pt urs Meyers?, the next door to the Duke of Newcaſtle's, which 
e une offers to take for you: I have deſired” him to do it, in-caſe_ . 
nk Plrs Meyer's will wait for you till the latter end of Auguſt, or 
jour he beginning of September, N. S. which, I ſuppoſe is about the 
time when you will be at Hanover. You will find this Mr A+ 
piowall of great uſe to you there. He will exert himſelf to the 
tmoſt to ſerve you: he has been twice or thrice at Hanover, 
on ind knows all the allures there : he is very well with the Duke 
hat of Newcaſtle, and will puff you there. Moreover, if you have a 
be nind to work as a volunteer in that bureau, he will aſſiſt and 
inform you. In ſhort, he is a very honeſt, ſenſible, and inform. 
el man; mats ne paie pas beaucoup de ſa figure; il abuſe meme 
lu pr ivilege qu' out les hommes d'etre laids; et il ne Jeras pas 
# reſte, avec les Lions et les Leopards qu'il trouvera a Alger. 
As you are entirely maſter of the time, when you will leave 
Bonn, and go to Hanover, ſo are you maſter to ſtay at Hanover 
Ju long as you pleaſe, and to go from thence where you pleaſe ; 
provided that at Chriſtmas you are at Berlin, for the beginning 
ofthe Carnival: this I wonld not have you ſay at Hanover, con- 
idering the mutual diſpoſition of thoſe two courts; but when 
any body aſks you w here you are to go next, ſay, that you pro- 
pole rambling in Germany, at Brunſwick, Caſſel, &c. till 
the next ſpring; when you intend to be in Flanders, in your 
| {ay to England. I take Berlin, at this time, to be the politeſt, 
the moſt ſhining, and the moſt uſeful Court in Europe for a 
joung fellow to be at: and therefore I would upon no account 
dot have you there, for at leaſt a couple-of months of the Carni- 
nl, If you are as well received, and paſs your time as well, at 
Donn, as I believe you will, I would adviſe you to remain there 
ll about the 20th of Auguſt, N. S.: in four days more you will 
t be 
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be at Hanover. As for your ſtay there, it muſt be ſhorter «| N. 
longer, according to certam circumitauces which you know f;ÞNanh: 
ſuppoſing them at the beſt, then, ſlay till within a week or taſ{adat 
days of the King's return to England; but ſuppoſing them uſud u 
the worſt, your ſtay muſt not be too ſhort, for reaſons which yayſhort 0 
alſo know: no reſentment muſt either appear or be ſuſpea;Þ paſſi 
therefore, at worſt, I think you muſt remain there a mouth ible t 
and at beſt, as long as ever you pleaſe. But I am convincedſume, 
that all will turn out very well for you there. Every body is es. qu the 
gaged or inclined to help you; the Miniſters, both Engliſh aul ęenia, 
German, the principal Ladies, and moſt of the foreign Min. rerian 
flers; ſo that I may apply to you xullem numen ubeſt, ſi fit pri. [ 5 
dentia. Du Perron will, I believe, be back there, from Turin, Mice 
much about the time you get thither: pray be very attentive wht Ha 
him, and connect yourſelf with him as much as ever you can; nd b. 
for beſides that he is a very pretty and well-informed man, he agi. 
is very much in faſhion at Hanover, is perſonally very well with ud !. 
the King, and certain Ladies; ſo that a viſible intimacy aud de la 
connection with him will do you credit and ſervice. Pray culti- l. 8 
vate Monſieur Hop, the Dutch Miniſter, who has always been vio 1 
very much my friend, and will, Jam ſure, be yours: his mar bmet 
ners, it is ttue, are not very engaging: he is rough, but he wÞÞolt 1 
| Gncere. It is very uſeful ſometimes to ſee the things which one'ÞÞolt; 
ought to avoid, as it is right to fee very often thoſe which une e of 
ought to imitate; and my friend Hop's manners will frequent Pil g 
ly point out to you, what yours ought to be by the rule of con- f o 
traries. | . 8 * F e re; „Holla: 
Congreve points out a ſort of critics, to whom he ſays that we" unk 2 
are doubly obliged. - KL - pb 


Kourt 


Rules for good writing they with pains indite, £4 8 
Then ſliew us what is bad, by what they write. (oF 1 
8 *- v.11 ent | un Þ1 por hiy 


Lt is certain that Monſieur Hop, with the beſt heart in the and; 
world, and a thouſand good qualities, has a thouſand enemieh I tha 
aud hardly a friend; fingly from the roughnets of his manners. Neceiv 

a N. B. 


— 
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er «| N. B. I heartily wiſh you could have ſtayed long enough at 
Manheim, to have been ſcriouſly and deſperately in love with 
r tuſlladame de Taxis; who I ſuppoſe is a proud, inſolent fine Lady, 
m ufd who would conſequently have expected attentions little 
 yaſhort of adoration : nothing would do you more good than ſuch 
tel ſi pation; and I live in hopes that ſomebody or other will be 
uth ſable to excite ſuch a one in you: your hour. may not yet be 

edfcome, but it will come. Love has not been unaptly compared 
en · Io the ſmall-pox, which moſt people have ſooner or later. Iphi- 
aul lgenia, had a wonderful effect upon Cimon; I wiſh ſome Hano- 
ini. ſierian Iphigenia may try her ſkill upon you. 
„recommend to you again, though I have already done it 
rin, nice or thrice, to ſpeak German, even affectedly, while you are 
- tofit Hanover; which will ſhew that you prefer that language, 
an; lind be of more uſe to you there with /omebody, than you can 
he Imagine. When you carry my letters to Monſieur Munchauſen, 
ich Jad Monſieur Schwiegeldt, addreſs y ourſelf to them in German; 
ud de latter ſpeaks French very well, but the former extremely 
ti lil. Shew great attention to Madame Munchauſen's daughter, 
en [0 is a great favourite: theſe little trifles pleaſe mothers, and 
x Jimetimes fathers, extremely. Obſerve and you will find, al- 
v voſt univerſally, that the leaſt things either pleaſe or diſpleaſe 
e noſt; becauſe they neceſſarily imply, either a very ſtrong de- 
ee of obliging, or an unpatdonable indifference about it. I. 
„ Pill give you a ridiculous inftance enough of this truth, from 
„ay own experience. When I was Embaſſador the firſt time in 
holland, Comte de Weſſanaer and his wife, people of the firſt 
t ank and conſideration, had a little boy of about three years old, 
u hom they were exceedingly fond: in order to make my 
/Ffourt to them, I was ſo too, and uſed to take the child often 

on my lap, and play with him. One day his noſe was very 
ſotty, upon which I took out my handkerchief and wiped it 
Fer him; this raiſed a loud laugh, and they called me a very 
andy DM but the father and mother were fo pleaſed with 
* to this day it is an anecdote in the family; and I never 
eceive a Letter from Comte Waſſenaer, but he makes me the 
compli. 


— EEC 


mT 
+ — 


and where you would improve your jus publicum? Or 


are the beſt; pour le reſte decides en dernier reſſort, et fail 
Pet comme Tabus. Let me only know your decree, when 


1 0 
fo 
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compliments du morueux que j'ai mouche  autrefois : wy 
the way, I am aſſured, is now the prettieſt young fellow in Ht 


land. Where one would gain people, remember that nothin id for 


little. Adieu! &rrous 
L ETT ER CCLXXXIL, 7 ease, 
London, Fune. 26. O. 8. 175 


My Dran n 
As I have reaſon to fear, from your laſt letter of the 18 it ch 
N. S. from Manheim, that all, or at leaſt moſt of my ls 
ters to you, ſince you left Paris, have miſcarried; I think it th 
quiſite at all events, to repeat in this, the nodeſſary parts im 
thoſe ſeveral let ters, as far as they relate to your future motidah 
I ſuppoſe that this will either find you, or be but a few dH 
before you at Bonn, where it is directed; and J ſuppoſe Ming; 
that you have fixed your time for going from thence to Han mi 
If things turn out well at Hanover, as in my opinion they With 
Chi ſta bene nou fi muova, ſtay there till aẽCeek or ten da 
fore the King ſets out 'for England; but, ſhould they turns 


ill, which I cannot imagine, ſtay however a month, that Mut h 


departure may not ſeem a ſtep of diſcontent or peevithneſs;. Wy 
very ſuſpicion of which is by all means to be avvided. While 
ever you leave Hanover, be it ſooner or later, where would g 
go? Ella e Padrone, and I give you your choice: Would ers 
paſs the months of November and December at Brunſwick, Mn 

fel, He.? Would you chooſe to go for a couple of months toe 
tiſbon, where you would be very well recommended ta, , 
treated by the King's Electoral Miniſter, the Baron de Bare 


you rather go directly to Berlin, and ſtay there till the cad Gr 
the Carnival? Two or three months at Berlin are, conſidentiffſties 
all circumftances, neceſſary for you; and the Carnival x 
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10, Me formed it. Your good or ill ſucceſs'at Hanover will have 
1 Hithiery great influence upon your ſubſequent character, figure, 
ning fortune in the world; therefore I confeſs, that I am more 
' agwous about it, than ever bride was on her wedding-night, 

en wiſhes, hopes, fears, and doubts, tumultuouſly agitate, 


ae, and terrify her. It is your firſt criſis: the character 


Aihich you acquire there, will, more or leſs, be that which will 
Bide by you for the reſt of your life. You will be tried and 
Aged there, not as a boy, but as a man; and from that mo- 
ent there is no appeal for character; it is fixed. To form 
Met character advantageouſly, you have three objects particu- 
Mr to artend to: your character as a man of morality, truth, 
Wl honour; your knowledge in the objects of your deſtination, 


air, and manners, as a courtier; the ſure and only ſteps to 
Pour. Merit at Courts, without favour, will do little or no- 
Jung; favour, without merit, will do a good deal; but favour 


vilhenas upon ſo many, ſuch trifling, ſuch unexpected, and un- 
teſeen events, that a good Courtier muſt attend to every cir- 
mſtance, however little, that either does, or can happen; he 
iſt have no abſences, no diſtractions; he muſt not ſay, I did 
Wit mind it; who would have thought it?” He ought both to 
e minded, and to have thought it. A chamber-maid has 
Mitietimes cauſed revolutions in Courts, which have produced 
hers in Kingdoms. Were I to make my way to favour in a 
Port, I would neither wilfully, nor by negligence, give a dog or 
dat their reaſon to diſlike me. Twopics grieches, well inſtruct- 
you know, made the fortune of de Luines with Lewis XIII. 
ery ſtep a man makes at court requires as much attention and 


Me plough- ſhares, in the Ordeal, or fiery trials; which, in thoſe 
nes of ignorance and ſuperſtition, were looked upon as demon- 
ions of innocence or guilt. Direct your principal battery, at 


in that citadel; where, with a very little ſkill, you cannot 
NWR a fail 
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i man of buſineſs; and your engaging and inſinuating ad- 


Mu merit together will do every thing. Favour at Courts de- 


remſpettion, as thoſe which were made formerly between 


Famer, at the D— of N— s: there are many very weak pla- 
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fail making a great impreſſion. Aſk for his orders, in e 
thing you do; talk Auftrian and ntigallican to him; and, 
ſoon as you are upon a foot of talking eaſily to him, tell hin «+ 
badinant, that his ſkill and ſucceſs in thirty or forty election} Mr 

England, leave you no reaſon to doubt of his carry ing his M 
tion for Frankfort : and that you lock upon the Archduke a] / 
Member for the Empire. In his hours of feſtivity and compa 
tion, drop, that hẽ puts you in mind of v hat Sir William Tak; 
ple ſays of the Penſionary de Wit; who at that time govern 
hulf Europe; that he appeared at balls, aſſemblies, and pull 
places, as if he had nothiug elſe to do, or to think of. When| 'F 
talks to you upon foreign affairs, which he will often do, ky 
that you really cannot preſume to give any opinion of your g 
upon thoſe matters, looking upon yeurſelt at preſent, only uf; 
poſtſcript to the corps diplomatique; but that, if his Grace ii 
be pleaſed to make you an additional volume to it, though K 
in duodecimo, you will do your beſt, that he ſhall neither be 
ſhamed nor repent of it. He loves to have a favourite, and N 77A 
open himſelf to that favourite: he has now no ſuch perſon is, "A 
him; the place is vacant, and if you have dexterity you may Fro n 
it. bs one thing alone, do not humour him; I mean drinks xbirt 

for as I believe you have never yet been drunk, you do not yall, 
ſelf know how you can bear your wine, aud what a little h bn, 
much of it may make you do or ſay: you might poſſibly Matt 
down all you had done before. be fire 
You do not love gaming, and I thank God for it ; but at | 
ver I would have you fhew, and profeſs, a ae e diſlike 
play, ſo as to decline it upon all accafions, unleſs where one t 
be wanted to make a fourth at whiſt vr quad: ille; and then * 

care to declare it the reſult of your complaiſance, not of 
inclinations. Without ſuch precaution, you may very pollibliſheat 
be ſuſpected, though unjuſtly, of loving play, upon account if wi 
my former paſſion for it; and ſuch a ſuſpicion would do yore 1 

great deal of hurt, eſpecially with the Kiggg, who un, e 
ming. I muſt end this abruptly. God bleſs yon! ihe, 
| | 18 
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ian My Dear Fa ris, 
RSATILITY as a Courtier, may be almoſt decifive to you 
"hereafter; that is, it may conduce to, or retard your pre- 
ment in your own deſtination. The firſt reputation goes a 
Treat way; and if you fix a good one at Hanover, it will operate 
Wl to your advantage in England. The trade of a Courtier is 
Þ mach a trade as that of a ſhoemaker; and he who applies 
Þiaſelf the moſt, will work the beſt: the only difficulty is to 
ſinguiſh (what I am ſure you have ſenſe enough to diſtin- 
Pim) between the right and proper qualifications and their 
J 4 dred faults; for there is but a line between every perfection 
i its neighbouring imperfection. As for example, you mutt 
extremely well-bred and polite, but without the troubleſome 
*H uns and ſtiffneſs of ceremony. You muſt be reſpectful and 
14 ſenting, but without being ſervile and abject. You muſt be 
Mink, but without ;ndiferetio# and cloſe, without being coſtiv*. 
19 Ton muſt keep up dignity of character, without the leaſt pride 
a bicth or rank. You muſt be gay, within all the bounds of de- 
FFmcy and reſpect; and grave without the affectation of wiſ- 
Mön, which does not become the age of twenty. You. muſt be 
" fntially ſecret, without being dark and myſterious. You muſt 
de frm, and even bold, but with great ſeeming modeſty. 
I With theſe qualifications, *which, by the way, are all in your 
hn power, I will anſwer for your ſucceſs, not only at Hano- 
Fe, but at any Court in Europe. And I am not. ſorry that you 
Pein your apprenticeſhip at a little one; becauſe you muſt be 
| Ire circumſpe&, and more upon your guard there, than at a 
at one, where-every little thing is not known nor reported. 
T. ' When you write to me, or to any body elfe, from thence, take 
Mitte that your letters contain commendations of all you ſee and 
ar there; for they will moſt of them be opened and read: 
8 as frequent Couriers will come from Hanover to England, 
Ir ay ſometimes write to me without reſerve ; and put your 
letters 
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letters into à very little box, which you may ſend ſafely by fan 
of them, 

I muſt not omit mentioning to you, that at the Duke of N i 
caſtle's table, where you will frequently dine, there is a gre 
deal of drinking; be upon your guard againſt it, both wy 
account of your health, which would not bear it, and oft 
| conſequences of your being fluſtered and heated with wine: 

| might engage you in ſcrapes and frolics, which the King (nl 


zs a very ſober man himſelf) deteſts. On the other hand, j Loe 


ſhould not ſeem too grave and too wiſe to drink like the reltg, 
the company; therefore uſe art: mix water with your win 
do not drink all that is in the glaſs; and if detected, and preſſe; 
to drink more, do not cry out ſobriety; but ſay, that you hay N 
lately been out of order, that you are ſubject to inflammatuſ. 
complaints, and that you muſt beg to be excuſed for the pf 
ſent. A young fellow ought to be wiſer than he ſhould ſeem . 
be; and an old fellow ought to ſeem wiſe whether he reallybq - 
ſo or not. 
During your ſtay at Hanover, I would have you make two 
three excurſions to parts of that Electorate : the Hartz, whe 
the ſilver mines are; Gottingen, for the univerſity ; Stade, be 
what commerce there is. You ſhould alſo go to Zell. In ſho 
ſee every thing that is to be ſeen there, and inform yourſelf wel. 
of all the details of that country. Go to Hamburgh for three d 
four days, know the conſtitution of that little Hanſeatic Rep 
blic, and inform yourfelf well of the nature of the King of Den 
mark's pretenſions to it. 1 
If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, 1 would bay, 
you make it your head-quarters, till about a week or ten du, th 
before the King leaves it; and then go to Brunſwick, whidh,, , 
though a little, is a very police pretty Court. Yeu may fue n 
there a fortnight or three weeks as you like it; and from then hf 
go to Caſſel, and there ſtay till you go to Berlin: where I woll 
have you be by Chriſtmas. At Hanover you will very eali 
get good letters of recommendation to Brunſwick and to Cafſe 
Tou do not want any to Berlin; however, I will ſend. you 
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Voltaire. A propos of Berlin; be very reſerved and cau- 
Alus while at Hanover, as to that King and that country ; both 
hich are deteſted, becauſe feared by every body there, from 


Þith extremely deſerve your utmoſt attention; and you will fee 


han in any other in Europe. You may ſtay three months at 
*Þerlin, if you like it, as I believe you will; and after that I hope 
Fe ſhall meet here again. 
Of all the places in the world (I repeat it once more) eſta- 
liſh a good reputation at Hanover, et fuites vous valoir la, au- 
hart gz il eft poſſible, par le brillant, les manieres, et les graces- 
Fideed it is of the greateſt importance to you, and will make 
* oy future application to the King in your behalf very eaſy. 
Je is more taken by theſe little things, than any man, or even 
man, that ever I knew in my life: and I do not wonder at 
ly im. In ſhort, exert to the utmoſt all your means and powers 
b pleaſe ; and remember, that he who pleaſes the moſt, will 
ie the ſooneſt, and the higheſt. Try but once the pleaſure 


* Jud ad vantage of pleaſing, and I will anſwer, that you will ne- 
2 Jer more neglect the means. . 
10 Iſend you herewith two letters, the one to Monſieur Mün- 
el kauſen, the other to Monſieur Schwiegeldt, an old friend of 


et | 8 : 
ene, be extremely civil to you, and carry you into the beſt 
balbnpany ; and then it is your buſineſs to pleaſe that company. 


never was more anxious about any period of your life, than I 


AFnore conſequence to you than any other. If I hear from thence, 
at you are liked and loved there, for your air, your manners, 


e happieſt man in the world! Judge th then what I muſt be, if 
Y Bppens otherwiſe, Adieu! 


LET- 


| Majeſty down to the meaneſt peaſant : but however, they 


te arts and wiſdom of goverment better in that country, now, _ 


ine, and a very ſenſible knowing man. They will both, I am 


In about this your Hanover expedition, it being of ſo much 


Id addreſs, as well as eſteemed for your knowledge, I ſhall be 
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LETTER CCLXXXV, 


London Jh 21. 0. S. 1754] 


My Dear FRIENI, 
BY my calculation, this letter may probably arrive at Han 
ver three or four days before you; and as I am ſure of it if I 
arriving there ſafe, it ſhall contain the moſt material points thiffret 
1 have mentioned in my ſeveral letters to you ſince you left Panow 
ris, as if you had received but few of them, which may putt 
probably be the caſe. es aa 
As for your ſtay at Hanover, it muſt not in all events be ſeſapor 
than a month; but, if things turn out to your fatisfaction; have 
may be juſt as long as you pleaſe. From thence you may 
wherever you like; for I have ſo good an opinion of your judy 
ment, that I think you will combine and weigh all circum: 
and chooſe the propereſt places. Would you ſaunter at ſomes 
the ſmall courts, as Brunſwick, Caſſel, &c. till the Carnival 
Berlin? You are maſter. Would you paſs a couple of mom 
at Patiſbon, which might not be ill employed? A Ja bonne hu 
Would you go te Bruſſels, ſtay a month or two there with Da 

rolles, and from thence to Mr Yorke, at the Hague? Withs nn 
my heart. Or, laſtly, would you go to Copenhagen and Stock m 
holm? Ella e anche Padrone : chooſe entirely for yourſelf, wilhſeninę 
out any farther inſtructions from me; only let me know yeuluch 
determination in time, that I may ſettle your credit, in caſe ytir « 
go to places where at preſent you have none. Your objecezlect 
ſhould be to ſee the mores multorum hominum et urbets; begiÞy fal! 
and end it where you pleaſe, nd 5 
By what you have already ſeen of the German Courts, | lÞ.d-b1 
ſure you muſt have obſerved that they are much more nice afl T' it. 
ſerupulous, in points of ceremony, teſpect and attention, thilffet wi 
the greater Courts of France and England. You will therelol; but 
am perſuaded, attend to the minuteſt circumſtances of adde ald; 


ang behaviour, particularly duripg your ſtay at Hanover, wi * 
e (1 gl Y o1. 
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I will repeat it, though I have ſaid it often to you already is 
je moſt preliminary period of your whole life. Nobod; in the 
Porld is more exact in all points of n breeding, than the 
King; and it is the part of every man's character that he in- 
rms himſelf of firſt. The leaſt negligence, or the ſlighteſt in- 
-"Ftention, reported to him, may do you infinite prejudice as 
angghetc contraries would gervice. 
fit} If Lord Albemarle (as I believe he aid) truſted you with the 
ſecret affairs of his department, let the Duke of Newcaſtle 
Sow that he did ſo; which will be an inducement to him to 
effiuſt you too, and poſſibly to employ you in affairs of conſe. 
Fence. Tell him, that though you are young, you know the 
portance of ſecrecy in bufineſs, and can keep a ſecret; that 
Have always inculcated this doctrine into you, and have more- 
Wer ſtrictly forbidden you ever to communicate, even to me, any 
ſitters of a ſecret nature, which you may happen to be truſted 
«ith in the courſe of buſineſs. 
1e off As for buſineſs, I think I can truſt you to yourſelf; but [ wiſh 
u could (ay as mack for you with regard to thoſe exterior ac. 
mpliſhments, which are abſolutely neceſſary to Tmuoth and 
ten the way to it. Half the buſineſs is done, when one has 
Pied the heart and the affections of thoſe with whom one is 
lÞ tranſact it, Air and addreſs mutt begin, manners and atten- 
m muſt finiſh that work. I will let you ints one ſecret cou 
vithferning myſelf; which is, that I owe much more of the luccels 
youlpich I have had in the world, to my manners, than to any ſy. 
> yoiFktior degree of merit or knowledge. I deſired to pleaſe, and I 
deelfeslected none of the means. This, 1 can affure you, without 
effi falſe modeſty, is the truth. You have more knowledge than 
nd at your age, but then I had much more attention aud 

| Þod-breeding than you. Call it vanity, if you pleale, and pol- 
e it was ſo; but my great object was to make every man [ 
thiFſet with like me and every woman love me. I often tucceed- 
lobe; but why? By taking great pains, for otherwiſe I never 
drefuld ; my figure by no means entitled me to it; and I had 
bc Manly an up-hill game: whereas your countenance would 
vil 8 III. O | hel. 


- 


what you ſuonld do; adding, that his advice will always be“ 


| »y mortified, you are mich leſs ſo than you ſhould ther" 
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help you, if you made the moſt of it, and preſcribed for else 
the guiſty. gloomy, and funeral part of it. Dreſs, addreſs, ay 
air, would become your beſt countenances, and make your litth 
$7ure pals very well. be 
If you have time to read at 6 pray 5 the bookss Wtc 
read be all relative to the hiſtory and gonititution of that counl;ecr 
try; which I would have you know as correctly as any Hanowſhiy 


U 


ran in the whole Electorate. Inform yourſelf of the powethne 


of the States. and of the nature and extent of the ſeveral judiafye 
fares: the particular articles of trade and commerce. of Breme Lie 
Hamburg, and Stade; the details and value of the mines of i lain, 
Hartz. Two or three thort books will give j ou,the outlines ad 
all theſe things; and converſation turned upon thoſe ſubjechher 
will do the re{t and better than books can. IJ F 
Remember of all things to ſpeak nothing but German there... 
make it (to expreſs myſelt pedantically) your vernacular lupe 


guage; ſeem to prefer it to any other; call it your favouiffthar⸗ 
| Language, and ſtudy to ſpeak it with purity and elegancy, if bitter 


has any. This will not only make you perfect in it, but # an 
pleaſe, and make your court there better than any thing. 
propos of languages; Did you improve your Italian while Wh6u"4 
were at Paris, or did you forget it? Had you a maſter theſt Fake 
and what Italian books did you read with him? If you are Much 
fter of Italian, I would have you afterwards, by the firſt coon Weary 
nient opportunity, learn Spaniſh, which you may very eafily Mgick 
in a very little time do; you will then, in the courſe of your! d | 
reign buſineſs, never be obliged to employ, pay, or truſt u 
tranſlator, for any European language. 

As I love to provide eventually for every thing that canÞ 
By happen, I will ſuppoſe te worſt that can befal you at 
nover.' In that caſe, I would have you go immediately-tob 
Duke of Newcaſtle, and beg his Grace's advice, or rather off 


ders to you. You will tell him, that though you are exceed 


tem the conãderation, that, being utterly unknown to his N 
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evet erke ee not be perſonal to you, and could only ariſe 
n circumſtances which ir was not in your power either to pre- 
ent or-remedty : that if bis Grace thought, that your continu- 
ug any longer there would be diſagreeable, you intreated him 
Ms tell you ſo; and that upon the whole, you referred yourſelf 
" = to him, whoſe orders you ſhould moſt ſcrupulouſiy obey- 
t this precaution, F dare ſay, is ex abundanti. and will prove 
Minnecefſary ; however; it is always right to be prepared for all 
rents; the worſt as well as the beſt : it prevents hurcy and ſur- 
riſe, two dangerous ſituations in buſinieſs: fot I know no ous 
10 Ming ſo uſeful, fo. neceſſary in all buſineſs, as great coolneis, 
nes qdineſs, aud /ung frou ; they give an incredible advantage 
echter whomever one has to as with. 
I Lhave received your letter of the 15th N. 8. from Maience 
here were I find tllat you have diverted yourſelf much better than I 
r ſpeed: I am very well acquainted with Comte Cobentzel's 
ouifitaracter, boch of parts and bulineis. Be could have given you 

„ ktters to Bonn, having formerly reſided there himſelf. You 
Ivilnot be fo agr-eably eledrified, where this letter will find. 
jou, as you were both at Manheim and Matence ; but I hups 
bu way meet with a ſecond German Mrs — who may 
heffhake you forget the two former ones, and practiſe your German. 
e Auch tranſicut paſſions will do you no harm; but, on the con- 
00 Ttrary, a great deal of good: they will refize your manners, and 
ly Whaicken your attention; they give a young fellow du brillant, 
ur Find bring him into Aae which laſt is a great article in ſet- 
lt Ming out in the world. 

I have wrote, above a month ago, to Lord Albemarle to thank 

n Pftim for all his kindneffes to you ; but pray have you done as 
at much ? Thoſe are the neceſſary attentions, which ſhould never 
to i be omittedꝰeſpecially in the beginning of life, when a charac- 
ter is to be eſtabliſhed. | 

That ready wit which you ſo partially allow me, and ſo juſtly 
ella zir Charles Williams, may create many admirers; but, take my 
ile i word for it, it makes few friends. It ſhives and dazzles like the 
don my lun, but like that too, is very apt to ſcorch ; and there- 
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244 | LORD CHESTERFIELD's Lr. CCLXXKY, 
fore is always feared. The milder morning and evening light 
and hear of that planet, ſooth and calꝶ our minds. Good ſenſe, 
complaiſance, gentleneſs of manners, $:tentions, and graces, are 


the only things that truly engage, and durably keep the heart at 


long ran. Never ſeek for wit; if it preſents itſelf, _—_— 

good: but even in that caſe, let your judgment interpoſe ; and 

take care that it be not at 88 We of TWP body. 70 ſays 
very ch | \ xi ah 


There are whom Resven bes bleſt with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it. 


And in another place, I Joubtwith too much truth, 


For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, 


Though meant each other's aid, like man and wifes 
; 4d 
N 


The Germans are very ſeldom troubled with any enten 
ry ebullitions or efferveſcences of wit, and it is not — 
try it upon them; whoever does, offendet ſolido. 

Remember to write me very minute accounts of all yout 
tranſactions at Hanover, for they excite both my impatience 
and anxiety, Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXXXVI. 
London, Auguſt 4. O. S. 1752. 


Mx Drar FRIEND, 

1 AM extremely concerned at the return of your old aſthmatic 
complaint, of which your letter from Caſſel of the 28th Juli. 
N. S. informs me. U believe it is chiefly owing to your owl 


negligence; for, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the heat and agitation of travelling, I dare ſwear you have not 
taken one ſingle doſe of gentle, cooling phyſic, ſince that which 
I hope you are now better, and in 

better 


L made you take at Bath. 
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diet, to any reſtraint or confiunement, for a time, in order to get 


Jieturns of which would equally break in upon your buſineſs or 
pour pleaſures. Notwithſtanding all this, which is plain ſenſe 
ind reaſon, I muck fear that, as foun as ever you are got out ct. 
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better hands, I mean in Dr Hugo's at Hanover; he is certainly 
very ſkiltul phyſician, and therefore I deſire that you will in- 
bra him moſt minutely of your own Caſe, from your firit attack 


peſcripttons exactly at prefent,' but tak: his directions, with 
vent the returns of this complaint ; and, in caſe of any returns, 
the immediate applications, whether external or internal, that 
de would have you make ufe of. Confider, it is very well worth 


your while to fubmit at prefent. to any courfe of medicine or 


tid, once for all, of ſo troubleſome and painful a diſtemper. the 


jour preſent diſtreſs, you will take no preventive care, by a pro- 
her courſe of medicines and regimen; but, like moſt p opte of 


Jour age, think it impoſſible that you ever ffiould be ill again. 


However, if you will not be wife for your own ſake, I defive your 
vill be fo for mine, and moſt ſcrup.uluuily obſerve Dr Huge's pre- 
{ent and future directions. 

Hanover, wheie I take it for granted you are, is at plelent the 
ſcat and centre ot foreign negotiations; there are miniſters from 
ilmoſt every court in Europe; and you have a fine opportunity 
of diſplaying with madeſty, in converiation, your knowledge ot 
the matters now in agitativn. The chief I take to be the Elec- 


teartily wiſh were brought about, for two reaions. The firſt is, 
that T think it may prevent a war upon the death of the preſeut 
Imperor, who though young and healthy, may poſhbly die, as 
joung and healthy people often do. Fne other, is the very rea- 
bn that makes ſome Powers oppcl2 it, and others diſlike it wao 


do not openly oppoſe it; I mean, that it may tend to make the 


lnperial drgrity nevidiency 1 in the Houſe of Auitria ; which I 
beartily wiſh, together with a very great increaſe of power in 


lie 28 ; till when, 9 will never be any thing near 
03 : a match 


in Carniola to this laſt at Marpurgh; and not only follow his 


— 


tegard to the regimen that he would have yon obſerve to pre- 


tion of the King of the Romans, which, though I deſpair of, I. 
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246. LORD CHESTERFIELD's LET. CCLXXXVI. ier. 
a match for France, Cardinal Richelieu ſnewed his ſuperior a. ng h 
bilities i in nothing more, than, in thinking no pains nor expence ever 
too great to break the power of the Houſe of Auſtria in the Em- wil. 
pire. Ferdinand had certainly, made himſelf abſolute, and the ſectio 
Empire conſequently formidable to France, if that Cardinal had Abou! 
not piouſly adopted the Proteſtant cauſe, and put the Empires by ſhere 
the treaty f Weſtphalia, in pretty mach the ſame disjointed finfybo « 
tuation in which France itſelf was before Lewis the XIth; when hben f. 
Princes of the blood, at the head of provinces, ud Dukes of | I dc 


Brittany, &c, always opputed,, and often gave laws to theefhdliric 


Crown. Nothing but making the Empire heriditary in the, 
Houſe of Auſtria, can giee it that ſtrength and efficiency, Which 
I with it had. for the ſeke of the ballance of power. For, While 
the Princes of the Empire are ſo independent of the Eaiperony 
fo divided among themſelves, and to open to the corruption af 
the beſt bidders, it is ridiculous to expect. that Germany ever 
will, or can act as a compact and well- united body ag 
France. But as this notion of mize would as little pleate 
of our friends, as many of cu enemies, I wonld not advit you n 
though you ſhould be ot the tame opinion, to declare yourtelt too | Lad 
freely fo. Could the Elector Palatine be ſatisfied, which 1 con. Þncer 
fels will be difficult, conſidering the nature of his pretenſions, 
the tenaciouineſs and hauphtineſs of the Court of Vienna, and 
our inability to do, as we have too often done, their work for 
them; I fay, it the Elector Palatine could be euguged to gire 
his vote, I Houid think it would be right to proceed to the E. 
I-Ction with a clear majority of five votes; ard leave the King 
of Rruſda, and the Elector of Cologne, to proteit and remonſtrate 


bears, 
em 
u v 
ert /, 

Jau 


the 


as. much as ever they pleaſe. The former is too wite, and the [Mon 


Jatter too weak in every reſpect, to act in conſequence of thoſe FE m' 
proteſts. The diſtracted ſituation of France, with its eccleſiaſti- Þ uope 
] and parliamentary quarrels, not to mention the illneſs and Jurguc 
yoſhibly the death.of the Dauphin, will make the King of Pruſ- Pen d 
ha, who is certainly no Frenchman in his heart, very cantions ia 

how he acts as one. The Elector of Saxony will be influenced by Fs pa 
the King of Poland, who muſt be determined by Ruſſia, concern- laue 

mg. 
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ai fins his views upon Poland, which, by the bye, I hope he will 
e ever obtain: I mean, as to making that crown heriditary in his 
« Jhwily. As for his ſon's having it by the ptecarious tenure of e- 
o fection, by which his father now holds it, a 4a bonne he ure. But, 
diJbou:d Poland have a good government under hereditary Kings, 
venere would be a new devil raiſed in Europe, that I do not know 
I Ivo could lay, I am ſure I would not raile BY though on my 
n ben fide for the preſent. 
Ido not know how I came to trouble my head to much about 
ſplirics to day, which has been ſo very tree from them tor lone 
Lars; I ſuppoſe'it was becauſe I knew that I was writing to 
kJ moſt conzum: mate politician of this, aud his age. It I err, 
u will ſec me right ; ; ft qutd navifti rectins 1 lis, candidus inu- 
N t, LPG: 
am exceſſiveiy POL tient for your next letter, which I expect 
r the Grit poit from Hanover, to remove my anxitty, as 1 hope 
t will, Hot only With regard to your beth, but likew iſe to 
ber things ; - in the mean tjane, in the language of a pedant, 
wiſitowith the renderneis of a parent, Jrbeo te bene vile re. 

0 | Lady Cuetierficld makes youu many compiimeuts, aud is much | 
1. Pacer ned at your mutpyliition. 
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f | LEFTER CCUXXXTVIL 

: A Monficur de Voltaire pour lors 2 Berlin. 

. A Londres, 27 & out, V. 5. 1752. 
: Mox31%5R, | 


e E w'intéteſſe infiniment à tont ce qui tonche Monſieur, Stan- 
- Nope, qui aura Phonneur de vous rende cette lettre; c'oſt 
d Jurquoi je prens la liberté de vous le preſenter; je ne peux] as 
. en dommer une preuve plus convainguante. II a beaucoup 
s il beaucoup vu ; s'il a bien digèrè, voila ce que je ne- 
Je pas; ih n'a que vingt ans. II a deja $6 à Berlin il y a. 
- felques annees, et c'ell { p ur uo il y retourne A preſent; car XL 
| cette 


| 


4% _Lokb cittsrintttins 187 cCi 


quelles on alloit il n'y a pas longtems an Sud. 


$7 -* 5 * LEE ERS C4542 34 Tx I 7 
cette heure on revient au Nord par les memes raiſons, pour leſs 


— Monſieur, que je vous remercie du plaiſir et de 
Vinſtruction que m'a donnè votre Hiſtoire du Siècle de Louis 
XIV. Je ne Tai lu encote que quatre fois, c'eſt que je voudrois 


Poublier un peu avant la einquie.ne, mais je yois que cela m'eſ 
impoſſible; Patteudrar donc l'augmentation que vous nous en 
avez promis, mais je vous ſupplie de ne me la pas faire attendre 
longtems. Je crolois, ſcavoir paſſablement Hiſtoire du Sifcle 
de Louis XIV. meicnnant les millie rs d'Hiſtoires, de Memoirey 
d' Anecdotes, &. que j'en avois Iii; mais vous m'avez bien 
montre que je m'etols trompè, et que je n'en avois qu”une idee 
tres confule à bien des Egards et très fauſſe a bien d'autres. On 
Je vous ſcais gre ſur tout Monſieur, du jour dans lequel vous s: 
vez mis les folies ef les fureurs des ſectes. Vous emplotez cons, 
tre ces fous ou ces impoſteurs les armes convenables; d'en ems 
ploĩer d'autres ce {erort les imiter: c'eſt par le ridicule quill 
faut les attaquer c'eſt pay I'meEpris quil faut les punir. A pro- 
pos de ces fous, je vous envoie cijointe une piece fur leur ſujet 
par le feu Docteur Swift, laquelle je crois ae vous deplaira pas #; 
| TY Oy. 5 | Elle 
* The Day of JUDGMENT: 
Written by Dean Swiſt, and referred to in the above pallage: 


WIT a whirl of thought oppreſs'd, 
T ſunk from reverie to reſt. | 
An horrid viſion ſeiz'd my bead; 
I ſaw the graves give up their dead! 
Fove, arm'd with terrors, burſts the ſkies, 
And thunder roars, and lightning flies! 
Anmaz'd, confuled, its fate unknown, 
The world ſtands trembling at his throne © 
W'nile each pale ſinner hung his head. 
Ove, nodding, ſhuok the heavens, and ſaid, 
* Offending race, of human kind, : 4s 
« By nature, reaſon, Jearning, blind; | 
« You who through frailty ſtepp'd aſide, 
„And you who never fell, ——through pride 5 


e. Jive je duis vous admirer de plus en plus tous les jours, mais auſſi 
e ſeais bien que rien ne pourra jamais ajouter A l'eſtime et à 


1 


nan. Son Jupiter, au jour du jage ment, les traite a peu 1 


[ewbarafle ſur votre ſujet, et que je ne peux pas me decider fur: 


I rows demande pardon fir je ne peus pas dire du plus grand HE- - 
| w) de P'Enrope. Vous nous avez donne en dernier lieu, Phife 


Ins honnere Homme de Europe, que je croirois degrader en 


1 
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Elle n'a jamais Ete imprimèe, vous en de vinerez bien la raiſon, 


pais elle eſt authentique. Jen ai al Poriginal écrit de {a propre 


1 


comme vous les traité z, et comme ils le meritent. 
Au refte, Monſieur, Je vous dirai frauchement, que je ſuis 


et ue je ſouhaiterois de vötre part. Quand je lis v6tre der- 
tere Hiſtoire, je voudrois que vous fuſſiez toujours hiſtorien ĩ 
nais quand je lis votre Rome Sauvee (route mal imprimte et 
Eßgurde qu'elle elt) je vous voudrois toujours Poste. J'avque 

wurtant qu'il vous reſte encore une hiftoire A ècrire digne de 
tre plume, et dont votre plume eſt ſeule digne. Vous nous a- 
1 donns il y a longtems Phiſtoire du plus grand Furicux (je 


tire du plus grand Rot; donnez nous, 4 preſent, Phiſtoire du 


ppellant Roi. Vous Favez es, Ce devant vos yeux; rien ne 
fous ſeroit plus facile; ſa gloize n'exigeant pas votre invention 

pique, mats n ſe repoler en toute ſutet ſur votre Ve- 
ite hiſtorique. II n'a rien à demander A ſon hiſtorien, que ſon 
ſretnier devoir comme hiſtorien, qui eſt, Ne guid Fal dicere au- 
teat, ne quid veri non audeat. Adieu, Monſieut; je vois bien 


lattache ment avec leiquels je ſuis actuellement, 
Votre tres humble, et 
tres obciſſant ſexviteur, 
CHESTERFIELD, - 


* You who in different ſects were ſhamm'd, 
And come to ſee each other daran'd ; 

* (So ſome folks told you, but tbey xne vx 
No more of Jove's deſigns than you.) 

M The world's mad buſineſs now is o'er, 
And I reſent theſe pranks no more. 

* I to ſuch blockheads ſet my wit! * 
* I damn ſuch fools; — Go, go, you're bit.“ 
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have as yet read it but four times; becauſe I wiſh to forget {ti 
little before I read it a fifth ; but 1 find that impoſſible ; 1 


thrown upon the follies and outrages of the different fects; the 


f 
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As a moſt convineing proof how infinitely 1 am intereſted in 


every thing which concerns Mr $anhope, who will have 


the honour of preſenting you this letter, I take the liberty of in 


I 2 n 43 FL 269 
troducing him to you. He has read a great deal, he has ſeen z 


great deal; whether or not he has made a proper uſe of thit 
knowledge, is what Ldo not know: he is only twenty years 


OF, 3 N 11 
age. He was at Berlin ſome years ago, and therefore he fetufns 


thither; for at preſent people are attracted towards the borth, 


by the ſame motives which but lately drew them to the foulth 7 


Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the pleaſure and th: 
ſtruction I have received from your hiſtory of Lewis XIV. 


therefore only wait till you pive us the augmentation which 

. 5 0 1 
you promiſed: let me intreat you not to defer it long. ! 
thought, myſelf pretty converſant in the Hiſtory of the reign of 


Lewis the XIV. by means of thoſe innumerable hiſtories, me- 


moirs, anecdotes, &c. which 1 had read relative to that period 
of time, You have convinced me that I was miſtaken, and had | 
upon that ſubject very confufed ideas in many reſpects, and very 
falſe ones in others. Above all I cannot but acknowledge the 
obligation we have to you, Sir, for the light which you have 


weapons you employ againſt thoſe madmen, or thoſe impoſtols, 
are the only ſuitable ones; to make uſe of any others would be 


imitating them; they muſt be attacked by ridicule, and puniſh- 
ed with contempt. A propos of thoſe fanatics; I ſend you here 


incloſed, a piece upon that ſubject, written by the late Deal 
Swift: I believe you will not diſlike it. You will eaſily guels 
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why it was never printed: it is authentic, and I have the orig 
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ina! in his own hand writing. His Jupiter, at the day of 


judgment, treats them much as you do, and as they deſerve to 
de treated. 


Give me leave, Six, to tell you freely, that I am embarraſſed 
won your account, as I cannot determine what it is that 1 with 


{rom you. When I read your lai hiitory, I am defirous that uu 
a Jhould always write hiſtory ; ; but when I read your Rome Sau- 


ve (although! ill printed and dishgured) yet L then wiſh you ne- 


Jer to deviate from poetry; however, I confeſs: that there ſtill 


remains one  biſtory worthy of your pen, and of which your pen 
lone is worthy. You have long ago given us the hiſtory of the 
peateſt ang moſt outrageous Madman (I aſk your pardon if 1 
cannot ſay the greateſt Hero) of Europe; you have given us 
kttcrly the hiſtory of the greateſt King, give us now the hiſtory 
of the greateſt and moſt virtueus Man in Europe; I ſhould 
think i it degrading to call him King. To you this cannot be 
lifficult, he is always before your eyes: your poetical invention 
z not neceſſary to his glory, as that may ſafely rely upon your 
hiltorical candour. The firſt duty of an hiſtorian is the only one 
be need require from his, Ne guid fulſi dicere audeat, ne quid 
deri non audeat. Adieu, Sir! 1 find that I mult admire you e- 
rery day more and more; but I alſo know that nothing ever 
can df to the eſtet m 1 attachment with which Lam. actually, 
\ Your moſt humble, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, 
Wann 


\ 


LETTER CCLAXAVIIL. 
-London, September 19.17 82. 


Mx DeaR FRIEND, - - - ; 6 

QINCE you have been at Hanover, your coreforaddrce wi 

been both unfrequent and Laconic. You made indeed one 
great effort in folio on the 18th, with a poſtteript of the 22d Aus 
zuſt, N. S. and ſince that, vous aver ratte in 9 Oa the 


zi 
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Irſt Auzuſt, N. S. you gave me no informations of what I Wanger 
 _ chiefly to know; which is, what Dr Hugo (whom I charge rast 
you to conſult) ſaid of your aſthmatic complaint, and what heſnd. 
preſcribed you to prevent the returns of it; and alſo what Ad! 


the company that you keep 
to you, and who not. 


there; who has been kind and cin 
| ind 


bout 


You ſay that you go conſtantly to the parade: and you do weJatir 
ry well; for though you are not of that trade, yet military matJand : 


ters make ſo great a part both of converſation and negociation, 


gold 


that it is very proper not to be ignorant of them. I hope chan 
mind more than the mere exerciſe of the troops you ſee; anf br a 
that you inform yourſelf at the ſame time of the more material} bwe 
details; ſuch as their pay, and the difference of it when in and Þ ext 
out of quarters, what is furniſhed them by the country when ii fie 


quarters, and what is allowed them of ammunition bread &, 
- whenin the field; the number of men and officers in the level 
troops and companies, together with the non- commiſſioned ob 
| ficers, as caporals, fre p-caporals, anſpefſades, fer jeants, quarter 
maſters, &c.; the clothing, how frequent, how good, and how 
furniſhed; whether by the Colonel, as here in England, from 
what we call the off-rechonings, that is, deductions from the 
men's pay, or by Commiſſaries appointed by the Government tot 
that purpoſe, as in France and Holland. By theſe inquiries 50 
will be able to talk military with military men, who, in ever 
country in Evrope, except England, make at leaſt half of all the 
boſt companies. Your: attending the parades has alſo another 
good effect, which is, that it brings you of courſe acquaintel 
with the officers, who, when of a certain rank and ſervice, alt 


generally very polite well-bred people, et du bon ton. They] 


| have commonly ſeen a great deal of the World, and of Courts; 
and nothing clſe can form a gentleman, let people ſay whit 


they will of ſenſe and learning: with both which a man mJ} 
contrive to be a very diſagreeable companion. I dare ſay, they 


are very few Captains of foot, who are not much better compal}} 
than ever Deſcartes or Sir Iſaac Newton were. I honour. ati 
reſpect ſuch ſupꝭ rier geniuſes; but I deſire to converſe with 


people 


— 


bu. 
dut 
theſt 
Wee: 
% TI 
the! 
$chn 


know 


a pre 
lent 


reaſo 
ſeek | 
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ant be le of this world, who bring into company their ſuate, at 
gel kaſt, of cheerfulneſs, good · breeding, and knowledge of man- 
he und. In common life, one much oftener wants ſmall money, 
t had filver, than gold. Give me a man who has ready caſh a- 
i bout him for preſent expences; ſix - pences, ſhillings, half- crown, 
Jud crewns, which circulate eaſily; but a man who has only 


ve. Im ingot of gold about him, is much above common purpoſes, 


a. and his riches are not handy, nor convenient. Have as much 
gold as you pleaſe in one pocket, but take care always to keep 
youſchange in the other; for you will much oftener have occafion 
aul br a ſhilling than for a guinea. In this the French muſt be al- 
rl owed to excel all people in the world: they have un certain 
nd] extregent, uu enjouement, une amiable legerete dans la conver- 


ion, une Pol iteſſe aiſee et naturelle, qui paroit ne leur rien 


ke I router, which give Society all its charms.* I am ſorry to add, 
1a dut it is too true, that the Engliſh and the Dutch are the far- 


theft from this, of all the people in the world; I do may no- means 


WJ” Though you did not think proper to hain me, I inns from 
other hands, that you were to go to the Gohr with a Comte de 
the JSchullemburgh for eight or ten days, only to ſee the reviews. I 


of 
I ncept even the Swiſs. 
* 
on 


lot Fknow alſo, that you had a bliſter upon your arm, which did you 


ofa great deal of good: I know too, you have contracted a great 
ff | friendſhip with Lord, Eſſex; and that you two were inſeparable 
he it Hanover. All theſe things I would rather have known from 
er you than from others; and they are the ſort of things that 1 am 
el the moſt deſirous of knowing, as they are more anne "ye 
ue lative to yourſelf, | 

e Iam very ſorry for the Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle 8 illneſs, falta; 
5; | much upon your as upon her account, as it has hindered you 
ar from being ſv much known to the Duke as I could have withed : 
eule and habit going a great way with him, as indeed they do 
* with moſt people. I have known many people patronized, puſh- 
ed up, and preferred by thoſe who could have given no other 


geek for motives by deep — but we mult find them out 
Vor. III. by 


reaſon for it, than that they were uſed to them. We muſt never 
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by careful obſervation and attention; no matter what the 
- ſhould be; but the point is, what they are. Trace them up 


ſtep by ſtep, from the character of the perſon. I have known 
de par le monde, as Brantome ſays, great effects from cauſes te 
little ever to have been ſuſpected. Some things muſt be known, 


and can never be gueſſed. 

God knows where this letter will find you, or follow you; 
not at Hanover, I ſuppoſe ; but wherever it does, may it 1 
in health and Fa Adieu. 


LETTE R © COLXXXIX, 


London, September 22. . 0. & 1752. 


My Dran FRIEND, | | 
— day after the date of my laſt, I received your letter 6 
the 8th. I approve extremely of your intended progreß 
and am very glad that you go to the Gohr with Comte Schu 
lemburgh. I would have you ſee every thing with your ow 


eyes, and hear every thing with your own ears: for I man yl 


very long xperience, that it is very unſafe to truſt other pe 
ple's. Vanity and intereſt cauſe many miſrepreſentations, al 


folly cauſes many more. Few people bave parts enough to ue 


late exactly and judicioufly: and thoſe who have, for ſome 1 
ſon or other, uever fail to fink, or to add ſome circumſtances. 
The teception which you have met with at Hanover, I lot 
upon as an omen of your being well received every where elle 
tor, to tell you the truth, it was the place that I diftruſted 


. moſt in that particular. But there is a certain conduct, theaq 


are certaines manieres that will, and muſt get the better of al 


difficulties of that kind; it is to acquire them, that you fi 


continue abroad, and go from Court to court: they are perſon 
al, local, and temporal; they are modes which vary, and ov 
their exiſtence to accidents, whim, and humour; all the ſen 
and reaſon in the world would never point them out; nothin! 
but. experience, obſervation, and what is called knowledge of fi 
ES | wor 


beer 
folic 
you 
'Cate 


cy 


ind the proftration of the whole body is required by Eaſtern 
Monarchs. Theſe are eſtabliſhed ceremonies, and muſt be com- 


{reaſon to tell us. It is the ſame among all ranks, where certain 
4 cuſtoms are received, and muſt neceſſarily be complied with, 


4 adopts, reſpectively, the beſt manners of every country; and is 
a Frenchman at Paris, 


London. 


but experience and obfervation can teach one the means, pro- 


| he himſelf becomes of every country; he is no longer an Engliſn- 


q fire nor the means of petting into good company abroad: for, in 
the firſt place, they are confoundedly baſhful; and, in the next 
J place, they either ſpeak no foreign language at all, or, if they 
Al do, it is barbarouſly. You poſſeſs all the advantages that they 


{ ftantly kept the beſt company in the places where you have 


you ill want the beautiful colouring of Titian, and the deli- 
WF cate graceful touches of Guido. Now is your time to get them. 
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world, can poſſibly teach them., For example, it is reſpectful to 
bow to the King of England, it is ditreſpe&ful to bow to the 
King of France; it is the rule to courteſy ro the Emperor; 


plied with ; but why they were eſtabliſhed, I defy ſenſe and 


though by no means the reſult of ſenſe and reaſon. As for in- 
ſtance, the very abſurd, though almoſt univerſal cuſtom of 
drinking people's healths. Can there be any thing in the 
world leſs relative to any other man's health, than my drinking 
a glaſs of wine? Common ſenſe, certaiuly, never pointed it out; 
but yet common ſenſe tells me I muſt conform to it. Good 
ſenſe bids one be civil, and endeavour to pleaſe; though nothing 


perly adapted to time, place, and perſons. This knowledge is 
the true object of a gentleman's travelling, if he travels as he 
ought to do. By frequenting good company in every country 
man, a Frenchman, or an Italian; but he is an European: he 


an Italian at Rome, an Engliſluman at 


This advantage, J muſt confeſs, very ſeldom accrues to my 
countrymen from their travelling; as they have neither the de- 


want: you know the languages in perfection, and have con- 


been, {© that you onght to be an European. Your canvas is 


folic nd H reng, your outlines are good; but remember, that 


P 2 There 
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| | { There is in all good company, a faſhionable air, countenance, 
| manner, and phraſeology, which can only be acquired by being 
in good company, and very attentive to all that paſſes there, 
When you dine or ſup at any well-bred mar's houſe, obſerve 
carefully how he does the honours of his table to the different 
gueſts. Attend to the compliments of congratulation or condo- 
lence, that you hear a well-bred man make to his ſuperiors, to 
his equals, and to his inferiors; watch even his countenance and 
his tone of voice, for they all conſpire in the main point of ples. 
fing. There is a certain diſtinguiſhing diction of a man of fr 
ion: ke will not content himſelf with ſaying, like John Trott, 
to a new married man, Sir, I wiſh you much joy; or to a mat 
who has loſt his ſon, Sir, I am ſorry for your loſs; and both with 
a countenance equally unmoved : but he will ſay in effect the 
ſame thing, in a more elegant and leſs trivial manner, and with 
2 countenance adapted to the occaſion. He will advance with 
warmth, vivacity, and a cheerful countenance, to the new-=mat- 
ried man, and embracing him, perhaps ſay to him, If you do 
juſtice to iny attachment to you, you will judge of the joy that] 
feel upon this occaſion, better than I can expreſs it,“ We.z to 
the other in affliction, he will advance ſlowly, with a grave 
compolure of countenance, in a more deliberate manner, and 
with 2 lower voice, perhaps ſay, I hope you do me the juſtice 
to be convinced, that I feel whatever you feel, and ſhall ever be 
affected where you ate concerned.“ | 
Your abord, I muſt tell you, was too cold and uniform; ! 
hope it is now mended. It ſhould be reſpectfully open and 
cheerful with your ſuperiors, warm and animated with your & 
quals, hearty and free with your inferiors. There is a faſliiot- 


it is, is of uſe in mixed companies, and at table, cfpecially in you 
foreign department; where it keeps off certain ſerious ſubjeRs 
that might create diſputes, or at lealt coldneſs tor a time. Up 
ſuch occaſions it is not amiſs to. know how to parler cuiſine, and 


thing 


able kind of / talk, that you ſhould get: which, trifling u 


to be able to diſſert upon the growik and flavour of wine j 
| Theſe, it is true, are very little things; but they are lite; 


m—_ 


— — 


R. 


Lad 
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things that occur very often, and therefore ſh-1uld be ſaid avec 
gentileyſe, et grace, I am ſure they muſt fall often in your way, 
pray take care to catch them. There is a certain language of 
converſation, a faſhionable diction, of which every gentleman 
ought to be perfectly maſter, in whatever language he ſpeaks, 
The French attend to it carefully, and with great reaſon; and 
their language, which is a language of phraſes, helps' them out 
exceedingly, That delicacy of diction is characteriſtical of i a 
man of faſhion and good company. 

I could write folios anon this ſubject and not exhautt i it; but 
think, and hope, that to you I need not. You have heard and 
ſeen enough, to be convinced of the truth and importance of 
what I have been ſo long inculcating into you upon theſe points. 
How happy am I. and how happy are you, my dear child, that 
theſe Titian tints, and Guido graces, are all that you want to 
complete my hopes and your own character! But then, on the 
| other hand, what a drawback would it be te that happineſs, if 
you ſhon!d never acquire them? I remember, when I was of 
your age, thou; h I had not near ſo good an education as you 
have, or ſeen à quarter ſo much of the world, I obſerved thoſe 
maſterly touches, and irreſiſtible graces in others, and ſaw the 
neceſſity of acquiring them myſelf; but then an aukward man 
vniſe honte, of which 1 had brought a great deal with me from 
cambridge, made me aſhamed to attempt it, eſpecially if any 
of my countrymen and particular acquaintance were by. This 
was extremely abſurd in me; for without attempting I could 
never ſucceed. But at laſt, inendbey by frequenting à great 
deal of good company and imitating thoſe whom I ſaw that e- 
very body liked, I formed myſelf tart bien gue mal. For God's 
lake, let this laſt fine varniſh, ſo neceſſury to give luſtre to the 
whole piece, be the ſole and ſingle object now of your utmoſt at- 
tention : Berlin may cortribute a great deal to it if you e : 
there are all the ingredients that compoſe it. 

A propos of Berlin; while you are there, take care to ET 
Ignorant of all eolitical matters between the two courts: ſuch 
35 the affairs of Oſt-Friſe, and Saxe Lawemburg, Sc. and enter 


73 into 
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into no converſations upon thoſe points: however, be as well at 


Court as you poſſibly can; live at it, and make one of it. 
Should General Keith offer you civilities, do not decline them; 


but return them however without being enfant de la maiſon | 


_ chew lui: ſay des cheſes flatteuſes of the Royal Family, and eſ- 
pecially of his Pruffian Majeſty, to thoſe who are the moſt like 
to repeat them. In ſhort, make yourſelf well there, without 


making yourſelf ill /o-:ewhere Ie. Make compliments ro me 


to Algarotri, and converie with him in Italian. 
I go next week to the Bath, for a deafneſs, which I have been 
plagued with theſe four or five months; and which I am aſſu- 


red that pumping my head will remove. This deaineſs, I own, | 


has tried my patience; as it has cut me off from ſociety, at an 
age when I had no pleaſures but thoſe left. In the mean time, 


I have, by reading and writing, made my eyes ſupply the defect 


of my ears. Madam H „I ſuppoſe, entertained both yourg 
alike; however, I am very glad you were well with her; for 


' ſhe is a good Proneuſe, and puffs are very uſeful to a young fel 


low at his entrance into the world. | 
If you ſhould meet with Lord Pembroke again, any where, 
make him many compliments from me; and tell him, I ſhould 


have written to him, but that I knew how troubleſome an old 


correſpondent muſt be to a young one. He is much commend- 
ed in the accounts from Hanover. | 

| You will ſtay at Berlin juſt as long as you like it, and nh 
longer; and from thence you are abſolutely maſter of your own 


motions, either to the Hague, or to Bruſſels; but I think yo 


had better go to the Hague firſt, becauſe that from thence 
Bruſſels will be in your way to Calais, which is a much bettet 
paſſage to England, than from Helvoerſlnys. The two Courts 
of the Hague and Brufſels are worth your ſeeing ; and you will 
ſee them both to advantage, by means of Colonel Yorke * 
Day rolles. Adieu. Here is enough for this time. 


LET 


3 


| which you have before you. I had two views in your educa» 


I riews, I took care firſt, to give you a ſufficient ſtock of ſound 


{ut making a figure in Parliament, no man can make any in 


| juages neceffary for that purpole, with a ſufficient fund of hi- 
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LETTER CCXG. 
5 5 London, September _ 6 0 18 q 


My Dzar Friend, 


AS you chiefly employ, or rather wholly engroſs my Wan 
I ſee every day, with increaſing pleaſure, the fair proſpect 


tion; they draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very little 
0 to diſtruſt your anſwering them fully. Theſe two were, 
Parliamentary and foreign affairs. In conſequence. of thoſe, 


learning, and next, an early kuowledge of the world. With- 


this country; and eloquence alone enables a man to make a 
igure in Parliament, unleſs it be a very mean and contemprible 
one, which thoſe make there who filently vote, and who do pe- 
dibus ire in ſententiam. Foreign affairs, when ſkilfully mana- 
ged, and ſupported by a parliamentary reputation, lead to what, 
ever is moſt conſiderable in this country. You have the lau- 


torical and treaty knowledge; that is to ſay, you have the 
Matter ready, and only want the Manner. Your objects being 
thus fixed, I recommend to you to have them conſtantly in your 
thoughts, and to direct your reading, your actions, and your 
words, to thoſe views. Molt people think only ea re nata, and 
few ex profeſſa: I would have you do both, but begin with the 
latter. I explain myſelf: Lay down certain principles, and rea- 
fon and act conſequentially from them. As tor example, ſay 
to yourſelf, I will make a figure in Parliament, and in order to 
do that, I muſt not only ſpeak, but ſpeak very well. Speaking 
mere common ſenſe will by no means do; and I muſt ſpeak not 
only correctly but elegantly; and not only elegantly but elo- by, 
quently. In order to this, I will firſt take pains to get an habi- 
tual, but unaffected, purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of ſtyle in ll; 
P 4 my 
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my common converſation; I will ſeek for the beſt words, and 


take care to reject improper, inexpreſſive, and vulgar ones. I 


will read the preatef maſters of oratory, both ancient and mo. 
dern, and I will read them ſingly in that view. I will ſtudy 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, not to diſcover an old Athenian or Ro- 
man cuſtom, nor to puzzle myſelf with the value of talents, 
mines, drachms, and ſeſterces, like the learned blockheads in as, 


„ 


but to obſerve their choice of words, their harmony of diction, 


their method, their diſtribution, their exordia, to engage the 
favour and attention of their audience; avd their perorations, 
to enforce what they have ſaid, and to leave a ſttong impreſſion 
upon the paſſions. Nor will I be pedant enough to neglect the 
moderns; for I will likewiſe ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, Pope, 
and Bolingbroke ; nay, I will read every thing that 1 do read 
in that intention, and never ceaſe improving and refining my 
ſtyle upon the beſt models, till at laſt I become a model of elo. 


quence myſelf, which, by care it is in every man's power to be. | 


If you ſet out upon this principle, and keep it conſtantly in your 
mind, every company you go into, and every book you read, 
will contribute to your improvement, either by ſhewing you 
what to imitate, or what to avoid. Are you to give an account 
of any thing to a mixed company? or are you to endeavour to 


perſuade either man or woman? This principle, fixed in your 


mind, will make you carefully attend to the choice of your 
words, and to the clearueſs and harmony of your diction. 

So much for your parliamentary object; now to the foreign 
one. 

Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are . abſolutely neceflary | 
to form a ſkilful and ſucceſsful Negotiator and form yourſelf 
accordingly. What are they? Firſt, the clear hiſterical know- 


ledge of paſt tranſaQions of that kind. That you have pretty | 


well already, and will have daily more and more; for, in con. 


ſequence of that principle, you will read hiſtory, memoirs, anec- 


dotes, Oc. in that view chiefly. The other neceſſary talents for 


negotiation are; the great art of pleaſing, and engaging the af. 


fection and confidence, not only of thoſe with whom you are to 


co-operate, | 


\ 
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co-operate, but even of thoſe whom you are to oppoſe: to con- 


 ceal your own thoughts and views, and to diſcover other peo- 


ple's: to engage other people's confidence, by a ſeeming cheer. 
ful frankneſs and openneſs, without going a ſtep too far; to get 
the perſonal favour of the King, Prince, Miniſters, or Miſtreſs ' 
of the Court to which you are ſent: to gain the abſolute com- 
mand over your temper and your countenance, that no beat 


may provoke you to ſay, nor no change of countenance to be- 


tray, what ſhould be a ſecret. To familiarize and domeſticate 
yourſelf in the houſes of the moſt conſiderable people of the 
place, ſo as to be received there rather as a friend to the family» 
than as a foreigner. Having theſe principles conſtafltly in your 
thoughts, every thing you do and every thing you ſay, will ſome 
way or other tend to your main view; and common converſa- 
tion will gradually fit you for it. You will get an habit of 
checking any riſing heat; you will be upon your guard againſt 


any indiſcreet expreflion; you will by degrees get the eom- 
mand of your countenance, ſo as not to change it upon any the 


moſt ſudden accident: and you will, above all things, labour to 
acquire the great art of pleaſing, without which nothing is to be 
done. Company is, in truth, a conſtant ſtate of negotiation z 
and, if you attend to it in that view, will qualify you for any. 


By the ſame means that you make a friend, guard againſt an 


enemy, or gain a miltreſs; you will make an advantageous trea- 
ty, baMe thoſe who counteract you, and gain the court you are 
ſent to. Make this uſe of all the company you keep, and your 
yery pleaſures will make you a ſucceſsful Negotiator. Pleaſe 


All who are worth pleaſing ; offend none. Keep your own ſe- 


cret, and get out other people's. Keep your owa temper, and 


- artfully warm other people's, Counterwork your rivals with 


diligence and dexterity, but at the ſame time with the utmoſt 
perſanal civility to them: and he firm without heat. Meſſieurz 
d' Avaux and Servien did no more than this. I muſfWake one 
obſervation, in confirmation of this aſſertion; which is that the 
molt eminent Negotiz:ors have always been the politeſt and 
hell · bred men in company; even what the women call the 
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fr ettieſt men. For God's ſake, never loſe view of theſe two 


your capital objects: bend every thing to them, try eve ry thing 
by their rules, and calculate every thing for their purpoſes, 
What 1s peculiar to theſe two objects, is, that they requiie no- 
thing, but what one's own vanity, intereſt and pleaſure, would 
make one do independently of them. If a man were never to 
be in buſineſs, and always to lead a private life, would he not 
deſire to pleaſe and to perſuade ? So that, in your two deſtina. 
Lions, your fortune and figure luckily conſpire with your vanity 
and your pleaſures. Nay more; a foreign miniſter, I will main- 
tain it, can never be a good man of buſineſs, if he is not an a- 


| greeable man of pleaſure too, Half his bulineſs is dope by the 


help of his pleaſures: his views are carried on, and perhaps beſt, 
ard moſt unſuſpectedly, at balls, ſuppers, aſſemblies, and Par- 
ties of pleaſure ; by intrigues with women, and connections in- 
ſenſibly formed with men, at thoſe unguarded hours of amuſe- 
ment. 


' Theſe objects now draw very near you, and you have no time 


to loſe in preparing yourſelf to meet them. You will be in Par- 
liament almoſt as ſoon as your age will allow, and I believe you 
will have a foreign department ſtil] ſooner, and that will be ear- 
hier than ever any body had one. If you ſet out well at one-and- 
twenty, what may you not nde hope to be at one and. 
forty * ? All that I could wiſh you; Adieu. 


LETTER CCXCI. 
London, September 29. 175% 


Mr Dran FRIEND, 


. is nothing ſo neceſſary, but at the ſame time there | 


is nothing more difficult (1 know it by experience) for you 
young tellows, than to know how to behave yourſelves prudent- 
ly towarcs thoſe whom you do not like. Your paſſions are warmy 
and your heads are light; you hate all thoſe who- oppoſe your 


_ viems, either of ambition or love; and a rival, in either, is al 
moſt a | Rey term for an ene). Whenever you meet 
ſuch 
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{ ſuch a man, you are aukwardly cold to him, at beſt ; but often 


rude, and always deſirous to give him ſome indirect flap. This 
is unreaſonable ; for one man has as good a right to purſue an 
employment, or a miſtreſs, as another; but it is, into the bare 
gain, extremely imprudent ; becauſe you commonly defeat your 
own purpoſe by it, and while you are contending with each o- 
ther, a third often prevails. I grant you that the ſituation is 
irkſome; a man cannot help thinking as he thinks, nor feeling 
what he feels; and it is a very tender and ſore point to be 
thwarted and counterworked in one's purſuits at court, or with 
2 miſtreſs; but prudence and abilities muſt check the effects, 
though they cannot remove the cauſe. Both the pretenders 
make themſelves diſagreeable to their miſtreis, when they ſpoil 
the company by their pouting, or their ſparring; whereas, if 


one of them has command enough over himſelf (whatever he 


may feel inwardly) to be cheerful, gay, and eaſily and unaf- 
fectedly civil to the other, as if there were no manner of com- 
petition between them, the Lady will certainly like him the 
beſt, and his rival, will be ten times more-humbled and diſcou- 
raged; for he will look upon ſuch a behaviour as a proof of 
the triumph and ſecurity of his rival; he will. grow outrage- 
ous with the Lady, and the warmth of his reproaches will pro- 
bably bring on a quarrel between them. It is the ſame in bu- 


lineſs; where he who can command his temper and his counte- 


nance the beſt, will always have an infinite advantage over the 
other. This js what the French call n procede honnete et ga- 

laut, to pique yourſelf upon ſhewing particular civilities to a 
man, to whom leſſer minds would in the ſame caſe ſhew diſlike, 


or perhaps rudeneſs. I will give you an inſtance of this in wy 


own caſe ; and pray remember it, whenever you come to 


I hope you will, in a like ſituation. 


When I went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to engage the 
Dutch to come roundly into the war, and to ſtipulate their 


quotas of troops, c.; your acquaintance, the Abbe de la Ville, 


was there on the part of France, to endeavour to hinder them 


from coming into the war at all. 7 was informed, and very ſor- 
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ry to hear it, that he had abilities, temper, ard induſtry. We 
couid not viſit, our two maſters being at war; but the firſt time 
T met him at a third place, I got ſomebody to preſent me to 
vim; and I told him, that though we were to be national ene. 
mies, I flattered myſelf we might be, however, perſonal friends 
with a good deal more of the ſame kind ; which he returned in 
full as polite a manner. Two days afterwards, I went, early in. 
the morning, to ſolicit the deputies of Amſterdam, where 1 


found VAbbe de la Ville, who had been beforehand with me; 


upon which I addreffed myſelf to the deputies, and ſaid, ſmiling- 
Iy, * Je ſuis bien fache, Meſſieurs, du trouver mon Ennemi avee 
vous; je le connois dé jd aflez pour le craindre: la partie n'eſt 
pas egale, mais je me fie à vos PRs interets contre les talens 
de mon Ennemi; et au moins 6 3 je n *ai pas eu le premier mot 
Jaurai le dernier aujourd'hui. They ſmiled, the Abbé was 
Pleaſed with the compliment, and the manner of it, ſtayed about 
a quarter of an hour, and then left me to my deputies with 
whom I continued upon the ſame tone, though in a very ſerious 
manner, and told them that I was only come to ſtate their own 
true intereſts ts them, plainly and ſimply, without any of thoſe 
arts, which it was very neceſſary for my friend to make uſe of to 
daveive them. I carried my point, and continued my procede 
with the Abbe; and by this eaſy and polite commerce with 
ham, at third var I often found means to fiſh out from him 
whereabouts he was. 

Remember, there are but two procedes i in the world for a 
gentleman and man of' parts: either extreme politeneſs, or 
knocking down. If a man notoriouſly and deſignedly inſults and 
affronts you, knock him down; but if he only i injures you, your 
beſt revenge it to be extremly civil to him in your outward 


| e, Though at the lame time you counterwork him, and 


— very ſorry, Senden en to find my enemy with you; 
my knowledge of his capacity is already ſufficient to make me 
fear him; we are not upon equal — but I truit to your own 
inteteſt, againſt his talents. IfT have not this day had the firſt 
We Imall at leaſt * the lat. | 


return 


2 b 
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return him the compliment perhaps with intereſt. This is not 
perfidy nor diflimulation; it would be fo, if you were at the 
ſame time, to make profeſſion of eſteem and friendſhip to this 
man; which I by no means recommend, but on the eontrary ab- 
hor. All acts of civility are, by common conſent, underſtood to 


be no more than a conformity to cuſtom, for the quiet and con- 
veniency of ſociety, the agremens of which are not to be diſtur. 


bed by private diſlikes and jealouſies. Only women and little 


minds pout and ſpar for the entertainment of the company, that 
always laughs at, and never pities them. For my own part, 
though I would by no means give up any point to a competitor, - 
yet I weuld pique myſelf upon ſhewing him rather more civility , 
than to another man. In the firſt place this procede infallibly 
makes all /es rieurs of your fide, which is a conſiderable party; 
and in the next place, it certainly pleaſes the object of the 
competition, be it either man or woman; who never fail to ſay, 
upon ſuch an occaſion, that they mujt own you have behaved 
yourſelf very hand/amely in the whole affair. The world judges 
from the appearance: of things, and not from the reality, which 
few are able, and ſtill fewer are inclined to fathom; and z man 

who will take care always to be in the right inthoſe things, may 
afford to be ſometimes a little in the wrong in more eſſential 


ones: there is a willingnels, a deſire to excuſe him. With nine 


people in ten, good-breeding paſles for good-nature, and they 
take atttentions for good-offices. At courts there will be al- 
ways coldneſs, diſlikes, jealouſles, and hatred ; the harveſt being 
but ſmall, in proportion to the number of 8 ; but then, 
as they ariſe often, they die ſoon, unleſs they are perpetuated by 
the manner in which they have been carried on, more than by 
the matter which occaſioned them, The turns and viciſſitudes 
of courts frequently make friends of enemies, and enemies of 
friends: you muſt labour, therefore, to acquire that great and 
uncommon talent, of hating with good-breeding, and loving 
with prudence; to make no quarrel irreconcileable, by filly 
and unneceſſary indi ications of anger; and no friendſhip dangerous 
in 
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in caſe it breaks, by a wanton, indiſcreet and unreſerved confi” 


dence. | 
Few (eſpecially young) people know how to love, or how to 
hate; their love is unbounded weakneſs, fatal to the perſon they 


love; their hate is a hot, raſh, and imprudent violence, always 


fatal to themſelves, | 

Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every mother, who had lo. 
ved you half as well as I do, would have ruined you; whereas 1 
always made you feel the weight of my authority, that you 
might one day know, the force of my love. Now, I both hope 
and believe, my advice will have the ſame weight with you 
from choice, that my authority had from neceſſity. My advice 
is juſt eight-and-thirty years older than your own, and conſe. 


quently, I believe you think, rather better. As fer your tender 


and pleaſurable paſſions, manage them yourſelf; but let me have 
the direction of all the others. Your ambition, your figure, and 
your fortune, will, for ſome time at leaſt, be rather ſafer in my 
keeping than in your own, Adieu. 


LETTER CCXCIL. 
Bath, October 4. O. S. 175% 


My Dxar FRIEND, | 


| I CONSIDER you now as at the Court of Auguſtus, where, * 


ever the deſire of pleaſing animated you, it mult make you 
exert all the means of doing it. You will ſee there, full as well 
I dare tay, as Horace did at Rome, how States are detended by 
arms, adorned by manners, and improved by laws. Nay, vou have 
an Horace there, as well as an Auguſtus: Inecd not name Voltaire, 
gui nil molitur inepte, as Horace himſelf ſaid of another poet. 1 
have lately read over all his works that are publiſhed, tll.ough I 
had read them more than once before. I was induced to this by his 
Siecte de Louis XIV. which J have yet read but four times. In 


a——— 


* 


— 


* readin ver all his works, with more attention IT ſuppoſe than 
= defore, my former admiration of him is, I own, turned into 


* 
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fi» | aſtoniſhment. There is no one kind of writing in which he has 
| | notexcelled. You are ſo ſevere a Claſfic, that I queſtion whe. 
to | ther. you will allow me to call his Herriade an Epic poem, for 
ey | want of the proper number of Gods, Devils, Witches, and other 1 
ys | abſurdities, requiſite for the machinery: which machinery is (it 
ſeems) neceffary to conſtitute the Epope e. But whether you | 
lo. | do or not, I will declare (though poſſibly to my own ſhame) that 
$I | Ineverread an Epic poem with near ſo much pleaſure. I am 
ou {| grown old, and have poſſibly loſt a great deal of that fire, which 
pe | formeriy made me love fire in others at any rate, and however 
ou | attended with ſmoke : but now I muſt have all ſenſe, and can- 
ce | not for the ſake of five righteous lines, forgive a thouſand abſurd 
e. ones. 

er In this diſpoſition of mind, judge whether I can read all Ho- 
ve | mer through tout de ſuite. I admire his beauties; but to tell 
id 2 the truth, when he ſlumbers, I ſleep. Virgil, I coateſs, is all 
* ſenſe, and therefore I like him better than his model; but he 
is often languid, eſpecially in his five or ſix laſt baoks, during 
which I am obliged to take à good deal of inuff. Beſides, I 
profeſs myſelf an ally of Turnus' againſt the pious ZEneas, who 
be many foi diſant pious people, does the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
and violence, in order to execute what they imprudently call the 
will of Heaven. But what will you ſay, when I tell you truly, 
that I cannot poflibly read our countryman Milton through! 1 


* acknow Jedge- him to have ſome molt ſublime paſſages, ſome 
u prodigious flaſhes of light; but then you muſt acknowledge, that 
l light is often followed by darkneſs viſible, to uſe his own ex- 
7 | preffion. Beſides, not having the honour to be acquainted with 
e any of the parties of his Poem, except the man and the woman, 


the characters and ſpeeches of a dozen or two of Angels, and of 
as many Devils, are as much above my reach as my entertain- 
ment. Keep this ſecret for me: for if ät ſhould be known, I 
ſhould be abuſed by every taſteleſs Pedant, and every ſolid Di- 
vine in England, 
Whatever I have ſaid to the diſadvantage of theſe three 
poems, holds much ſtronger againſt Taſſo's Gieruſalemme: it is 
2: us 3 8 | > ems 
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true he has very fine and glaring rays of poetry; but then they Þ ca 
are only meteors ; they dazzle, then diſappear, and are ſucceed. | th 
ed by falſe thoughts, poor concetti, and abſurd impoſſibilities; | V 
witneſs the fiſh and the parrot; extravagancies unworthy of an | le 
Horoic poem, and would much better have become Arioſto, who lit 
profeſſes le coglioneres. by 
I have never read the Luſiade of Camoens, except in a proſe | w 
tranflation, conſequently Thave never read it at all, ſo ſhall ſay no-. 
thing of it; but the Henriade is all ſenſe from the beginning to | ed 
the end, often adorned by the juſteſt and livelieſt reflections, the ] m 
moſt beautiful deſcriptions, the nobleſt images, and the ſubli- ye 
meſt ſentiments; not to mention the harmony of. the verſe, in | de 
which Voltaire undoubtedly exceeds all the French poets: a0 
ſhould you infiſt upon an exception in favour of Racine, I muſt I el 
; infiſt on my part, that he at laſt equals him, What hero ever 
intereſted more than Henry the Fourth, who according to the I he 
rules of Epic poetry, carries on one great and long action, and | hi 
ſucceeds, in it at laſt? What deſcription ever excited more v. 
horror than thoſe, firſt of the Maſſacre, and then of the famine | t: 
at Paris? Was love ever painted with more truth and morbi- | Vr 
dez%a than in the ninth book? Not better, in my mind, even 
in the fourth of Virgil. Upon the whole, with all your claſſizal J tl 
rigour, if you will but ſuppoſe St Louis a God, a Devil, ora | ÞB 
| Witch, and that he appears in perſon, and not in a dream, the 
| AHenr/ade will be an Epic poem, according to the ſtricteſt ſtatute 
laws of the Epopee; but in my court of equity it is one as it is. 
I could expatiate as much upon all his different works, but 
that I ſhould exceed the bounds of a letter, and run into differs 
tation. How delightful is bis hiſtory of that northern Brute, the 
king of Sweden! for I cannot call him a man; and I ſhould be 
{ Aforry to have him paſs for a hero, out of regard to thoſe two 
heroes, ſuch as Julius Cæſar, Titus, Trajan, and the preſent 
King of Pruſſia; who cultivated and encouraged arts and ſci- 
ences; whoſe animal courage was accompanied by the tender 
and ſocial ſentiments of humanity,; and who had more pleaſure fi 
in improving, than in defiroying their feilow creatures. What 
29 | 
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can be more touching, or more intereſting; what more nobly 
thought, or more happily expreſſed, than all his dramatic pieces? 
What can be more clear and rational than all his philoſophical 
letters; and whatever was ſo graceful, and genteel, as all his 
little poetical trifles? You are fortunately a portee of verifying, 
by your knowledge of .the man, all that I have ſaid of his 
works. a 
Monſieur de Maupertuis (whom I * you will get acquaint- 
ed with) is, what one rarely meets with, deep in philoſophy and 
mathematics, and yet honnete et aimable homme; Algarotti is 
young Fontenelle. Such men muſt neceſſarily give you the 
deſire of pleaſing them; and if zyou can frequent them, their 
acquaintance will furniſh you the means of pleaſing every body 
elle. 

A propos of pleaſing; you pleaſing Mrs F-—d is expected 
here in two or three days; I will do all that I can with you for 
her: I think you carried on the romance to the third or fourth 
volume ; I will continue it to the eleventh ; but as for the 
twelfth. cod laſt, you muſt come and conclude it W Nou 
fum qualis eram. 


Geod aight to you, child ; for I am going 1 bed, juſt at 


the hour a: which 1 appel you are beginning to line, at 


LETTER ccxcin. 


Bath, Nov. 11. 1752. 
My DzAx FRIEND, | f 
Ir. is a very old and very true maxim, that thoſe kings reign 
the moſt ſecure, and the moſt abſolute, who reign in the 
bearts of their people. Their popularity is a better guard than 
their army ; and the affections of their ſubjects, a better pledge 


of their obedience, than their fears. This rule is, in proportion, 


full as true, though upon a different ſcale, with regard to pri. 


vate people. A man who poſſeſſes that great art of pleaſing 
| univerſally 


caſe of accidents; breaks his fall. Few people of your age ſuffi. 


Ciently conſider this great point of popularity; and, when they 


grow older and wiſer, ſtrive in vain to recover what they loſt by 
their negligence. There are three principal cauſes that hinder 
them from acquiring this uſeful ſtrength ; pride, inattention, 


and manvaiſe honte. The firſt, Iwill not, I cannot ſuſpect you 
of; it is too much below your underſtanding. You cannot, and 
I am ſure you do not think yourſelf ſuperior by nature to the 


Savoyard who cleans your room, or the footman who cleans your 


ſhoes: but you may rejoice, and with reaſon, at the difference 


that fortune has made in your favour. Enjoy all thoſe advan- 


tages; but without inſulting thoſe who are unfortunate enough 


to want them, or even doing any thing unneceſſarily that may 
remind them of that want. For my own part, I am more upon 
my guard as to my behaviour to my ſervants, and others who are 
called my inferiors, than I am towards my equals; for fear of 
being ſuſpected of that mean and ungenerous ſentiment, of de- 
firing to make others feel that difference which fortune has, and 
perhaps, too, undeſervedly made between us. Young people 
do not enough attend to this; but falſely imagine that 
the imperative mood, aud a rough tone of authority and decifion 
are indications of ſpirit and courage. Inattention is always 
looked upon, thouglr ſometimes unjuſtly, as the effect of pride 
and contempt; and where it is thought ſo, is never forgiven. In 
this article, young people are generally exceedingly to blame 


and offend extremely. Their whole attention is engroſſed by 4 


their particular ſet of acquaintance ; and by ſome few glaring 
and exalted objects, of rank, beauty or parts: all the reſt they 
think ſo little worth their care, that they neglect even common 
civility towards them. I will frankly contefs to you, that this 
was one of my great faults when I was of your age. Very at- 
tentive to pleaſe that narrow court eirele in which I ſtood en- 
chanted, I conſidered every thing elle as bozrgeois, and unworthy 


of 
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univerſally, and of gaining the affections of thoſe with whom he 
converſes, poſſeſſes a ſtrength which nothing elſe can give him: 
a ſtrength, which facilitates and helps his riſe. and which, in 


— 
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Jof common civility; J paid my court aſſiduouſly and ſxilfully 


enough to ſhining and diſtinguiſhed figures. ſach as miniſters, 
wits, and beauties : but then I moſt abſurdly and imprudently 
neglected, and conſequently offended all others. By this folly 
I made myſelf a thouſand enemies of both ſexes; who, though I 
thought them very inſignificant, found means to hurt me eſſen- 
tially, where I wanted to recommend myſelf the moſt. I was 


thought proud, though I was only imprudent. A general eaſy 
civility and attention to the common run of ugly women, and 


of middling men, both which I fillily thought, called, and treated 
as odd people, would have made me as many friends, as by the 
contrary conduct I made myſelf enemies. All this too was 2 


bre perte; for I might equally, and even more ſucceſsfully, 


have made my court, where I had particular views to gratify. I 


will allow that this taſk is often very unpleaſant, and that one pays ; 


with ſome unwillingneſs, that tribute of attention to dull and 
tedious men, and to old and ugly women; but it is the loweſt 


price of popularity and general applauſe, which are very well 


worth purchaſing, were they much dearer. I conclude this head 
with this advice to you: Gain, by particular affiduity and ad» 
dreſs, the men and women you want; and, by an univerſal civi- 
lity and attention, pleaſe every body ſo far, as to have their 
good word, if not their good _; or, at leaſt, as to ſecure a 
partial neutrality. 

| Mauvaiſe honte not only hinders young people from making 


A great many friends, but makes them a great many enemies. 


They are aſhamed of doing the thing that they, know to be 


right, and would otherwiſe do, for fear of the momentary laugh 


of ſome fine gentleman or lady, or of ſome marvars plaiſant. I 
have been in this caſe; and have often wiſhed an obſcure ac- 


quaintance at the devil, for meeting and taking notice of me, 
| when I was in what I thought and called fine company. I have 


returned their notice ſhily, aukwardly, and conſequently offen- 
fively, for fear of a momentary joke; not conſidering, as I ought 
to have done, that the very people who would have joked upon 


me at firſt, would have eſteemed me the more for it afterwards. 
| * 
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An example explains a rule beſt : Suppoſe you were walking in pra- 
the Tuilleries with ſome fine folks, and that you ſhould unex- feſta 
pectedly meet your old acquaintance, little crooked Grierſon; } 4 
what would you do? I will tell you what you ſhould do, by tels ple: 
ling you what I would now do in that caſe myſelf. I would run hoi 
up to him, and embrace him; ſay ſome kind things to him, and Nan 
then return to my company. There | ſhould be immediately I ya, 
aſked Mais qu'eſt ce que c'eſt done que ce petit Sapajou qus I peri 
vous avez embraſſé fi tendrement? Pour cela Paccolade a td I off , 
charmante; with a great deal more feſtivity of that ſort, «To f env 
this I ſhould anſwer, without being the Jeaſt aſhamed, but en I Th; 
badinant : O je ne vous dirai pas que C'eſt; c'eſt un petit ami f the 
que je tiens incognito, qui a ſon merite, et qui, à force d'ette I mor 
connu, fait oublier ſa figure, Que me donnerez-vous, et je vom hy, 
le preſenterai? And then, with a little more ſeriouſneſs, I would F J 
add; Mais d'ailleurs c'eſt que je ne deſavoue jamais mes connole | may 
. 2 cauſe de leur ẽtat ou de leur figure. Il faut avoir bien I fry, 
peu de ſentimens pour le faire. This would at once put an end the 
to that momentary pleaſantry ; and give them all a better opt» ¶ pre; 
nion of me than they had before. Suppoſe another caſe; and I the 
that ſome of the fineſt ladies du bon ton ſhould come into a room, Þ pul; 
and find you fitting by, and talking politely to la vieille Mar? { join 
quiſe de Bellefonds, the joke would, for a moment turn upon | affz 
that tete a tete, He bien! avez-vous 4 la fin fixe la belle Mar» J tion 
quiſe! La partie eſt-elle faite pour la petite maiſon ? le ſouper | and 
ſera galant ſans donte. Mais ne fais-tu donc point ſcrupule de of: 
ſẽduire une jeune et aimable perſonne comme celle-la ? To this ter 
I ſhould anſwer: La partie n'&toit pas encore tout-à fait lice; 
vous nous avez interrompu; mais avec le tems que ſait on? 
D'ailleurs moquez-vous de mes amours tant qu'il vous plairp, je 
vous dirat que je reſpecte tant les jeunes dames, que je reſpe&s wit 
meme les vieilles, pour 1'avoir &t&. Apres cela il y a ſouvent | ſtar, 
des laiſans entre les vieilles et les jeunes. This would at once ſor 
turn the pleaſantry into an eſteem for your good ſenſe and you? ed 

good-breeding, Purſue ſteadily, and with out fear or ſhame; I pea 
whatever your reaſon tells you is right, and what you ſee is I tary 
practiſed 


I 
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practiſed by eople of more experience than yourſelf, and of 


Jeftabliſhed characters of good ſenſe and good breeding. 


After all this, perhaps you will ſay, that it is impoſſible to 


 Ipleaſe every body, I grant it: but it does not follow that one 


ſhould not therefore endeavour to pleaſe as many as one can. 
Nay, I will go farther, and admit, that it is impoſſible for any 


| man not to have ſome enemies. But this truth, from long ex- 
I perience, I aſſert, that he who has the moſt friends, and the few- 


eſt enemies, is the ſtrongeſt ; will riſe the higheſt with the leaſt 


Jenvy; and fall, if he does fall, the gentleſt, and the moſt pitied. 
This is ſurely an object worth purſuing. Purſue it according to 


the rules I have here given you. I will add one obſervation 
more, and two examples to enforce it; and then, as the parions 


ay, conclude. 0 


There is no one creature fo obſcure, ſo low, or ſo poor, who 
may not, by the ſtrange and unaccountable changes and viciſ- 
ſitudes of human affairs, ſomehow. or otuer, and ſome tune or o- 


I ther, become an uſeful friend, or a trouble:ome enemy, to the 


preatelt and the richeſt.— he late Duke of Ormond was almoſt 


I the weakeſt, but, at the ſame time, the beſt bred, and moſt po- 
pular man in this kingdom. His education in courts and camps, 


joined to an caſy, gentle nature, had given him that habitual 
afability, thoſe engaging manners, and thoſe mechanical atten- 


tions, that almoſt ſupplied the place of every talent he wanted; 
uind he wanted almoſt every one. They procured him the love 


of all men, without the eſteem of any. He was impeached af- 
ter the death of Queen Anne, only becauſe that, having been 


; Jengaged in the ſame meaſures with thoſe who were necefſarily 


2 


2: - == + © PF: Y 


to be impeached, his impeachment, for form's ſake, became 


J neceſſary. But he was impeached without acrimony, and 


without the leaſt intention that he ſhould ſuffer, notwith« 
ſtanding the party violence of thoſe times. The queſtion 
for his impeachment, in the Houſe of Commons, was carri- 


ed by many fewer votes, than any other queſtion of im- 
peachment; and Earl Stanhope, then Mr Stanhope, and Secre- 
I tary of State, who impeached him, very ſoon after negotiated 


and 
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and concluded his accommodation with the late King; to] Y 
whom he was to have been preſented the next day. But the 
late Biſhop, of Rocheſter, Atterbury, who thought that the Ja- 10 
cobite cauſe might ſuffer by loſing the Duke of Ormond, went 
in all haſte, and prevailed with the poor weak man to run a- | Y' 
way; aſſuring him, that he was only to be gulled into a dif. b 
graceful ſubmiſſion, and not to be pardoned in conſequence of f 0! 
it. When his ſubſequent attainder paſſed, it excited mobs and I CC 
diſturbances in town. He had not a perſonal enemy in the th 
world, and had a thouſand friends. All this was ſingly owing ve 
to his natural defire of pleaſing; and to the mechanical means J a; 
that his education, not his parts, had given him of doing it.—— 9. 
The other inſtance is the late Duke of Marlborough, who ſtu- | nc 
died the art of pleaſing, becauſe he well knew the importance I ar 
of it: he enjoyed and uſed it more than ever man did. Hef pt 
gained whoever he had a mind to gain; and he had a mind to gz 
gain every body, becauſe he knew that every body was more ot | th 


leſs worth gaining. Though his power, as Miniſter and Gene- 
ral, made him many political and party enemies, they did not 
make him one perſonal one; and the very people who would fa 
gladly have diſplaced, diſgraced, and perhaps attainted the M 
Duke of Marlborough, at the ſame time perfonally loved MrJ it 
Churchill, even though his private character was blemiſhed byJ fo 
fordid avarice, the moſt unamiable of all vices. He had wound a 
up and turned his whole machine to pleate and engage. Hef in 
had an inimitable ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in his countenance, po 
a tenderneſs in his manner of ſpeaking, a graceful dignity in e- mc 
very motion, and an univerſal and minute attention to the leaſt? 
things that could poſſibly pleaſe the leaſt perſon. This was all 
art in him; art, of which he well knew and cnjoyed the advan- 
rages; for no man ever had mote interior ambiticn, pride, and | 
avarice, than he had, | 
Though you have more than moſt abs of your age, youl 
have yet very little experience and knowledge of the world; V 
now I wiſh to inoculate mine upon you, and thereby prevent 
both the dangers and the marks of youth and inexperience, If ple 
| vou 
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you receive the matter kindly, and obſerve my preſcriptions 


ſcrupulouſly, you will ſecure the future advantages of time, and 
join them to the preſent ineftimable ones of one-and-twenty. 

I moſt earneſtly recommend one thing more to you, during 
your preſent ſtay at Paris: I own it is not the moſt agreeable ; 
but I affirm it to he the moſt uſeful thing in the world to one 


of your age; and therefore I do hope that you will force and if 
conſtrain yourſelf to do it. I mean, to converle frequently, or ra- 


ther to bein company frequently with both men and women much 
your ſuperiors in age and rank. I am very ſenſible that, at your 


age, vous y entres pour peu de choſe, et meme ſouvent pour rien, et 


que vous y paſſeres meme quelques mauvais quart-dheures ; but 
no matter, you will be a folid gainer by it: you will ſee, hear, 
and learn the turn and manners of thoſe people ; you will gain 


premature experience by it; and it will give you a habit of en- 


gaging and reſpectful attentions. Verſailles, as much as poffible, ' 
though; probably unentertaining : the Palais Royal often, how- 


Jever dull: foreign miniſters of the firſt rank, frequently: and 


women, though old, who are reſpectable and reſpected for their 
fank or parts; ſuch as Madame de Puſieux, Madame de Nivernois, 


Madame d'Aiguillon, Madame Geoffrain, Cc. This fujettion, if 


it be one to you, will coſt you but very little in theie three or 
four months that you are to paſs at Paris, and will bring you in 
a great deal; nor will it, nor ought it, to hinder you from being 
in a more entertaining company great part of the day. Vous 
poude fi vous te voulex, tirer un grand parti de ces quatre 


mois, May God make you do ſo, and bleſs you! Adieu. 


LETTER CCXCIV. 
Bath, November 16. 1782. 
: My Dear FRrExp, 


JJ ANITY, or, to call it by a gentler name, the deſire of admi- 
ration and ajpiaule, is, perhaps, the moſt univerſal princi- 


Ple of human actions; I do not ſay, that it is the beſt ; and I 


5 | will 


— — — 


— ——— 
* 


ei it is to that powerful and active principle that I owe it. 


— — 
— 
- 
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will own, that it is ſometimes the cauſe of both fogliſh and cri. {,. 
minal effects But it is ſo much oftener the principle of right 
things, that, though they ought to have a better, yet, confider- | 
ing human nature, that principle is to be encouraged and che- 
riſhed, in conſideration of its effects. Where that deſire is want- 
ing, we are apt to be indifferent, liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; 
we do not exert our powers; and we appear to be as much be- 
low ourſelves, as the vaineſt man living can deſire to appear a+ 
bove what he really is. | 
As I have made you my confeſſor, and do not ſcruple to cons 
feſs even my weakneſſes to you, I will fairly own, that I had that 
vanity, that weakneſs, if it be one, to a prodigious degree; and, 
what is more, I confeſs it without repentance ; nay, I am glad] 
had it; fince, if I have had the good fortune to pleaſe in the 


I began the world not with a bare deſire, but with an inſatiable 
thirit, a rage of popularity, applauſe, and admiration. If this 
made me do ſome filly things on one hand, it made me, on the I 
other hand, do almo{t all the right things that I did: it made app] 
me attentive and civil to the women I diſliked, and to the men [hare 
I deſpiſed : in hopes of the applauſe of both: though I neither vulg 


deſired, nor would I have accepted the favours of the one, not{ylwy; 


the friendſhip of the other. I always drefled, looked, and talked ſ and 
my beſt; and, I own, was overjoyed whenever I perceived that hy A muff 
all three, or by any one of them, the company was pleaſed with land 
me. To men, I talked whatever I thought would give themſf aon. 
the beſt opinion of my parts and learning; and, to women, whit tion 
I was ſure would pleaſe them; flattery, gallantry, and lobe, lig 
And moreover I will own to you, under the ſecrecy of confeſſion peop 
that my vanity has very often made me take great pains tWſyeuy 
make many a woman in love with me, if I could, for whole pet. and 


' ſon I would not have given a pinch of ſnuff, In company willſty ye 


men, I always endeavoured to out- ſhine, or, at leaſt, if poflibleſyour 
to equal the moſt ſhining man in it. This deſire elicited whtleaf 
ever powers I had to gratify it; and where I could not perhapſmire, 
Mine in the firſt, enabled me, at leaſt, to ſhine in a econ mat 
c 8 „ ty V 
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ri: third ſphere. By theſe means I ſoon grew in faſhion; and when 


nt for to all parties of pleaſure, both of men atid women; 


i man is once in faſhion, all he does is right. It was an infinite 
leaſure to me, to find my own faſhion and popularity. I was 


\ 


at- nere, in ſome metiſtre, I gave the ton. This gave me the re- 


rt; putation of having had ſome women of condition? and that re- 


Inen I was a Proteus, and aſſumed every ſhape, in order to pleaſe 
them all: among the gay, I was the gayeſt; among the grave, 
on. me graveſt; and I never omitted the leaſt attentions of good- 


hat breeding, or the leaſt offices of friendſhip that could either. 


nd, pleaſe, or attach them to me: and accordingly I was ſoon con- 
dT ſuected with all the men of any faſhion or figure in town. 

the | To this principle of vanity, which Philoſophers call a mean 
it. ſcne, and which I do not, I owe great part of the figure which I 
ble [tave made in life. I wiſh you had as much, but I fear you have 
this {too little of it; and you ſeem to have a degree of lazineſs, and 


the Jiftlefſneſs about you, that makes you indifferent as to general 


ade Japplauſe. This is not in character at your age, and would be 


nel barely pardonable in an elderly and philoſophical man. It is a | 


het Irulgar, ordinary ſaying, but it is a very true one, that one ſhould 
noffilways put the beſt foot foremoſt. One ſhould pleaſe, ſhine, 
kedjand dazzle, wherever it is poſſible. At Paris, I am ſure you 
t by [muſt obſerve que chacun ſe fait valoir autaut qu'il eſt poſſible : 
vith and la Bruyere obſerves, very juſtly, gu'on ne vaut dans ce 


nem nende que ce qu'on veut valoir : wherever applauſe is in que- 


hat tion, you will never ſee a French man, nor woman, remifs or ne- 
Ve gligent. Obſerve the eternal attentions and politeneſs that all 
ion, people have there for one another. Ce n'eſt pas pour leurs beuus 
$ yeux, aw moins. No, but for their own ſakes, for commendations 
pel. ind applauſe. Let me then recommend this principle of. vanity 
villlto you; act upon it meo periculo; I promiſe you it will turn to 
ble, your account. Practiſe all the arts that ever Coquette did, to 
bat pleaſe Be alert and indefatigable in making every man ad- 


lapſnire, and every woman in love with you. I can tell you too, 


| Ofthat nothing will ny you higher in the world. 


il} Vor. III. 2 Lhave | 


* ſputation, whether true or falſe, really got me others. With the 
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1 have had no Jeter from you ſince your arrival at Paris, | 
gh you mult have been long enough there to have written | +, 
me two or three. In about ten or twelve days I propoſe leaving | + 
this place, and going to London; I have found conſiderable be. | 
nefit by my ſtay here, but not all that I want. Make my com- 
pliments to * . 
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